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Castle RusheHj Isle of Mm 

By B. H. ST, J, O’NEIL, EsQ., Vice-President 
i^th Nmembtr 

C ASTLE Rushen is one of the most Interesting castles in the British Isles, both 
because of its remarkable state of preservation and by reason of its position 
as one of the chief seats of authority in the island from the time of its erection 
down to and including the present day. 

It is, therefore, all the more regrettable that there is no record of the date of erection 
of any part of the castle before the year 1582/3, at which time its days as a fortification 
were almost, although not quite, over. The historian is, therefore, left to rely upon the 
general history of the island and upon the evidence of the masonry itself, in order to 
determine the progress of its growth during the middle ages. 

The general history of the island has been ably dealt with by A. W. Moore in his 
A Hhiory of the Isle of Man (T. Fisher Unwin, z vols. 1900), from which nearly all 
the historical information in this article has been obtained. Much of the architectural 
information herein may also be found in Armitage Rigby’s Castle Rtishen (Victoria 
Press, Douglas, I.O.M., 1927). Rigby was the architect of the restoration of c. 1910 
under the Sate Lord Raglan, but he died before publishing the results of his work, 
which Tvere published by others in his memory. Had Rigby lived to complete and 
publish his own work, it is likely enough that this study would have been unnecessary. 
He was in advance of most men of his day in the knowledge of medieval military 
architecture. The plans here published are prepared from his basic survey before he 
did his restoration. They are the property of the Manx Museum and have not been 
published before. 

It seems that the time of settled authority in Man begins with the reign of Godred 
Cro%^an, of whose origin nothing is known save the record that he was the son of 
Harold the Black of Iceland, and that he conquered Man only at his third attempt. 
He died in T095, and seems to have been the same as the King Oriy' of Manx tradi¬ 
tions, Soon after his death, in 1098, Magnus Barefoot, king of Norway, the overlord 
of the king of Man, visited the island. He made it his abode, and according to a record 
of c, 1260 erected forts there. It is, however, expressly stated that he caused the men 
of Galloway to bring timber for them. Timber has always been, and still is, scarce in 
Man, and its importation at this time shows that the fortifications were not of stone. 

Since there is no lack of small trees on the island, it may be supposed that the timber 
imported was large, such as would be needed not for palisades but for substantial 
buildings or towers. It is natural, therefore, to suggest that Magnus was in actual fact 
erecting mottes of normal late-eleventh- or early-twelfth-century character. There is 
nothing in the historical record against this supposition, but it has not hitherto been 
normal to Identify any mottes in Man, because the island had no Norman invasion. 
Half a mile north-east of Port Erin, however, stands Cronk y Mur (Cronk Moar on 
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modem maps), a flat-topped grassy mound, 30 ft. high, surrounded by a wide ditch, 
now silted up. Excavation some years ago showed that the base of this mound is 
natural, but did not determine the character of its top, save that on it rests a rect¬ 
angular stone building of unknown date, There are faint traces of a possible bailey 
bank to the east of the ditch, and in the present writer’s opinion Cronk y Mur is cer¬ 
tainly a motte of typical character. It stands at the southern end of a track leading 
north-eastwards along the island, and in a good position to command several suitable 
landing beaches. It may be considered as the predecessor of Castle Rushen, 

I’he first mention of Rushen is in connexion with the Cistercian abbey there, which 
was founded by Olaf I in or about 1134. He died in 1153, being succeeded by his son, 
Godred 11 , who was also elected king of Dublin and who seems to have been the first 
king of Man to have official dealings with England. The English records do indeed 
suggest that he did homage to Henry II of England. This is by no means impossible, 
since later kings of Man considered it prudent to do homage to a nearby king as well 
as to the king of Norway. Godred II died in 1187 at Peel, 

The earliest masonry remaining at Castle Rushen is that of limestone^ rubble, 
roughly dressed, but never really squared (8-18 in. long), and as a rule fairly well 
coursed (c. 8 in. to the course). The colour is pale grey, the norma! colour of this local 
stone (pi. Vll, a and b). Masonry' of this kind comprises the lower part of a rectangular 
keep-with forebuilding, such as was common building practice in the latter part of the 
tw'elfth century !n England (pi. x and fig. 1), Except where it is obscured by later addi¬ 
tions, i,e. in the centre of each side, this masonry^ is everywhere preserved externally 
up to a narrow' offset (4-6 in. wide), which is usually c. 15 ft. above modem ground- 
level/ Above this offset this earliest masonry is best preserved at the four angles, 
where it stands ten to hvelve courses—say 8 to to ft.—high. Elsewhere on the east 
side it has been disturbed by a large hole, cut in c. 1815 to make an entrance for carts 
and marked by a Song slate lintel, w'hich has now been filled in with limestone rubble 
of somewhat different character. On the south side it is only preserved up to about 

3 ft. On the w'cst side at its southern end it ts doubtful whether this style occurs at all 
above the offset, but close to the north-w'estern angle it is again visible almost up to 
8 ft, above the offset. 

Internally the story of the masonry is almost precisely the same. In the eastern w^all 
there has been a cut through to make an entrance for carts in c. 1815. This opening is 
now blocked, but is marked by a wide recess with segmental arched head. The lower 
part of the eastern half of the northern wall of the keep is in style I up to a ledge, 
which Is plainly not an original offset, but the mark of division between two periods 
of building, the later being set back from the line of tliis earlier styde, A little of the 
walling of the west wall of the keep, close to the south-western corner, by the stairs of 
1815, also seems to be of this style, as is most of the old work visible in the store-room 
along the southern wall, but there is no more like it at ground-level of the keep. 

On the first floor (fig, 1) this style of masonry' is visible in the east wall of the hall, 
not very high at its northern end (c. 1 ft, 6 in,), hut rising gradually to 6 ft, at the south¬ 
east corner. In the south w'al! of the hall most of the eastern end has been disturbed 

* The bflttom feiv feet a£ the keep are cvcrrj'^licrrc obscured by a modem batter. 
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by recent work (Rigby), although the splays leading to the curiously shaped opening 
With yt;llow sandstone dressings, which Rigby called a pantry, are certainly in this style 
and externally this opening is set in style I'masonry. The doorway to the southern 
tower is plainly an insertion into earlier work, but in the centre style I occurs again up 
to 6 ft. in height. The doorway at the western end of the hall is also a plain insertion 
into earlier work, but beyond this point the southern wall is in style IL The southern 
end of the western wall lias been altered, when the prison stair was inserted in c. 1815, 
but in the central portion of this wall style I occurs up to i ft. 6 in. or so and it rises 
up to 4 ft. or more at the north-w'estern corner. ^ 

A close comparison of this evidence with that of the exterior w'ill show how precisely 
the two correspond. This similaritY in itself is a confirmation at once of the value of 
such a close study and of the significance of it in this instance by establishing the 
former existence on the site of a rectangular keep of normal typt^. This study and its 

result were, of course, proclaimed by Rigby. , r 

This conclusion is still further confirmed by the disco\'ery of the lowest courses 01 
a forebuilding. The great gatehouse of the keep, itself built in the fourteenth ccntur>% 
as is explained later, is composed of a very distinctive style of masonry-. Below the 
lowest courses of this style (HI), in its eastern wall and eastern half of its northern 
wall, there are four courses of cruder work, which closely resembles that of style I 
(pi. VII, c). This walling is present in the northern wall of the gatehouse to within 2 or 
3 ft. of the western fiank of the later drawbridge pit. Similar walling seems to e.xist 
under a thick coating of whitewash on the inner face of the western guard-room of the 
inner gatehouse (pi, x). , , . i- . 

These pieces of style 1 masonry, when seen on plan dtvested of later additions 
wherein they were put to other purposes, are clearly situated correctly for interpreta¬ 
tion as parts of a forebuilding of normal twelfth-century type. In this the stair to the 
first-floor entrance of the keep would have ascended from the ground outside at first 
southwards through the northern wall of the forebuilding, perhaps starting, as some¬ 
times occurred, well outside the line of that wall, and so passing over its extant re¬ 
mains. Then the stair would have turned to the left and ascended, with the main wall 
of the keep on the right, to a platform over a pit, the platform itself being, as usual, 
movable in case of necessity to prohibit access by an enemy. If it be objected that the 
width of this forebuilding, as set out on plan, is greater than would be needed for such 
a stair, then it may be suggested that at first-floor level it contained a chapel. It would 
be correctly orientated for the purpose, and chapels are of common occurrence in the 
forebuildings of large Norman keeps, as at Dover. . * ,, . l 

There is now no real evidence of the internal arrangements or original height of the 
keep. It is likely that there was an internal dividing wall from east to w^t. This was 
quite normal in keeps of large or even medium size, and is especially likely in Man, 
where timber of any size for floors and roofs has always been scarce. Excavation below 
the present floor might bring to light evidence of value in this connexion. Rigby says 
that the original cobbled floor ties 8 ft. below the present ground floor, and that the 
present internal walls rest on filled-in debris.' 

■ op. dl.. p. 34. 
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This keep, as has been mentioned, closely resembles examples in England in the 
latter part of the twelfth centurj'. They were especially common in the later part of the 
reign of Henry il, c. 1170, and there is at least one example in Wales, Dolwyddelan 
Castle in Caernarvonshire, which is believed to have been built by the W elsh at about 
the same time.' There is, therefore, no difficulty in attributing this earliest masonry 
at Castle Rushen to the same period, even were it not likely that the Norsemen could 
and did become acquainted with the erection of stone keeps otherwise than from their 
English contacts. In actual fact the rectangular tower, which forms the innermost part 
of Cubbie Rod’s Castle, Wyre, in Orkney, very closely resembles the keep of Dol- 
viy’ddelan Castle and other possible Welsh keeps such as Dinas Emr)'s, Caernarv'on- 
shire. Yet it was probably built between 1150 and 1160,* and can hardly be held to be 
due to English influence, since no such building has yet been certainly identified on 
the mainland of Scotland. Thus it may well be that the builder of the keep of Castle 
Rushen w^as King Godred II (1 153 ^ 7 )* 

Godred 11 was succeeded by his son Reginald, who was described as a ‘man of war’, 
a real Viking, who for three years continuously lived on board ship. In his time Eng¬ 
land first appears prominently in Manx history, John de Courcy, lord of Ulster, 
married Reginald’s sister, W'hen de Coiircy resisted King John, Reginald helped his 
brother-in-law. In consequence he was in disfavour with the English king. He seems, 
however, in or about 1204, to have recovered favour, since after doing homage he 
received lands in Lancashire. After a long reign Reginald was supplanted by Olaf 11 , 
his brother, seems to have been more at home in the north of the island. He niay 
indeed have headed the resistance to Reginald’s anglicizing policy. It is at least certain 
that Reginald, seeking to reconquer his kingdom, came to the southerners for their 
support, anchoring at Ronaldsway, This was in 1228. Soon afterwards he was killed 
in battle. 

The first additions made to the rectangular keep are the lower parts, about one half, 
of the south and west towers (pL x and fig. i). This is shown by their style of masonry 
(stjde 11), limestone rubble, well dressed and sometimes squared, usually well coursed. 
The stones are of fairly uniform height, c. 8’i2 in., but they vary much in length, 
being often 12-16 in, long, although sometimes they measure about 10 in. square. 
Their colour is the normal pale grey. The mortar is paler, but otherwise like that used 
in style 1 (pi, ix, a and r). 

This style occurs nowhere in the castle except in these towers, and associated with 
[t—in the west tower—^is one narrow window of the size usual in later work at Castle 
Rushen, but with head, sill, and jambs all of the same limestone as elsewhere in this 
style, with a wide chamber. The other two windows in the midst of masonry of this 
style seem to be later insertions or repairs. 

Externally masonry of this style TI occurs in the south tower from the top of the 
batter for about twenty-eight courses at the south-east quoin—say 20 ft. to the level 
of the ceiling of the present first floor. Where the east \vall of this tower approaches 
the south wall of the main tower (style I), it is not preser\'ed to so great a height. At 

' Officint Guidf, 1946. (i 94 ^). PP- ^ 35 - 9 * Orkntyinga Saga (Taylor, 

* Royal Comm. Anc. Mom, ScotLad, Orkney and Sfiet- (1938), p. 375). 
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the south-west quoin about thirty courses of style II exist. Style 11 work occurs aJso 
m the south and west sides of the main tower, in the south wall for ten courses, the 
west wall for fifteen courses. In the west tower at the south-west quoin it ex^ts about 
20 ft. high in this style, as also in the west and north faces of this tower. ere arc 
possible traces of this style bettveen work of styles 1 and III in the west face of the 
main tower, where this tower abuts against it. A stump of a wall perhap ^ 
tain (see below and pi. ix,f), alt in this style, projects westw ard from the north-west 
angle of the west tower. Its northern face is continuous m character, including cours¬ 
ing, with that of the north wall of this tower. . , i 

Internallv the masonrv corresponds closely in evidence \vith the appearance of the 
exterior. Style II work occurs in the south wall of the hall on the first floor above 
work of style I* hut for only three courses. The doorways to the south tower and to 
the next room westward— with ‘Caernarvon* lintelled headspare plainly inserted 
through this walling. M\ the walling in the south wall beside thptair of c. 1815 is m 
this style, but the stair has obscured the evidence in the west wall at its southern end. 
The rest of this wall, i.e. the west wall of the room in the mam tower, is m style 11. 

Most emphatic confitmation of this isolation of style H as a significant feature ot the 
keep is found in the interior of the south and west towers. In the south tower the 
north and south walls and the splays of the two windows are m style 11 . All the rest 
of the masonrv' is of style III, which is described below, and m each window embrasure 
there is a clear vertical joint on each side between the two styles. 1 he evidence of the 
west tower is identical in character, save that style II is, of course, m the east and west 
walls, and that the two top courses of the east wall seem to be m the latp style 111. 
Clearly in both towers the outer part of the side walls, which is of style II, has received 
a considerable addition of walling against its inner face at some date after the ongmal 
construction of the towers. It seems clear that this work was done to carrj^ the ribbed 
vaulted ceilings of the rooms, themselves devised to carry' the weight of the later upper 
parts of the towers. These are the only ribbed vaults in the castle. 

'Fhere is no other work in this style at Castle Rushen, and it may be taken ^ certain 
that the addition of these two towers to the keep, along with a stont curtain of p- 
knovvn extent and certain additions or rcfacings to the original keep walls, mark a 
definite and distinct phase in the development of the castle. , , , 

Rigby’s evidence shows that both towers were solid up to the level of the tirs^t Hop 
except for a cess-pit in the west tower. In this respect they may be compared with the 
projections, six in number, on the keep of Conisborough Castle in "Vorkshirc, 
the last quarter of the twelfth century. The de^'ice was presumably adopted as a 
defensive measure against mining, which would thereby be rendered much more 
difficult, as well as to provide flanking fire for defence of the keep itself on thi^the 
most vulnerable, side of the castle. The closest parallel, however, is the keep of Trim 
Castle, Co, Meath, which can be dated from ornamental features to c. 1190-J300' 
(pi iv) a). This keep has four rectangular projections, like the two at Castle Rushen, 
one in the middle of each face, but they are clearly all of one build with the main part 
of the keep. There need be no hesitation in dating the additions to Castle Rushen, 
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which brought it into line with the planning of T rim and of Conisborough to the early 

years of the reign of Reginald I (1187-1226), , 

Between iz6^ and 1333 the history of the island was so tumultuous, owing to strife 
between England and Scotland, that no building activity at Castle Rushen is at all 
likely, save perhaps between 1298 and 1310, when Man in the possession of 
Antony de Bee, bishop of Durham, by grant of Edward I of England, 1 here is, how¬ 
ever, no masonry extant which can be attributed to his tenure, or to any time in tlic 

fourteenth century before 1333, , /,it^ ,1. i: ** 

The study of the stonework of the castle shows that the next style ( 111 ), the hnest 
on the site,'consists of limestone rubble, w'hich is always well dressed and squared, 
often, especially at quoins, approaching ashlar in quality. Fhe tnasomy is normally 
high in the course, 12-19 in, in height, and the stones are often 2 ft. long; the quoins 
are sometimes really massive. The stone is of the normal pale-grey colour, hut a dark, 
greenish-grey band of discoloration usually occurs at the top or bottom ot the s ones 
sometimes at both. The band Is always horkontal and may be due to lichen, but «t 
does at least give much of its individuality to Castle Rushen, because there is so much 
masonry of this style therein. The mortar of this work is white, and gritty, and \ery 

hard indeed (pi, ix, ti and ft). , , , / ^ 

Apart from the lowest three courses at and near its north-eastern comer {v, p. 3) 
the gatehouse of the keep is entirely of this style up to the springers of the sandstone 
arch over the gateway, i.e. for about forty-three courses (pi. iv, c). So far as can now 
be seen this work abuts against that of stj’le 1 with a straight joint. The whole of the 
eastern tower of the keep up to the same approximate lieight is likewise in this style 
and has a straight joint against work of style I (pl.vn,a). The western towerof the keep 
has this st>-le above that of style II for eleven courses, and it is noticeable that the 
lowest of the south-western quoins in the tower of style 111 has been set i 2 m. back 
from the line of the topmost quoins of style II, thus marking the start of the new work 
after an internal of time (pi. ix, ^). The main walls of the keep, where not masked by 
the additional towers, were heightened with masonry- of style I I. the west side, 
south of the west tower, thirteen courses were added above work of style L and there 
was a similar addition at the north-eastern angle of the mam tower. There is also a 
little of this sn le in the south wail of the main tower, but in this part diagnosis is com¬ 
plicated by the presence of style IVl This is very much like stjle III, but is darker a 
medium grey in colour, and lacking the discoloraUon which is typical of st}le ill 
fpls. V ft and IV, ft). The additional work of the south tower of the keep above style 1 is 
in this stvl^^ IV, which occurs also at the south-east quoin (three courses) and south- 
west quoin (seven courses) of the main tower. The appearance and of this 

style of work strongly suggest that it is contemporaiy' with that of style ill and results 
only from the use of a few loads of stone from an unusual bed m the lirnestone quarry'. 
It is, therefore, not treated here as a separate style for purposes of dating. , 

Internally style III loses its characteristic striped effect, which has been described 
already, because it has not been in the open air or has been coated with pl;^ter and 
whitewash, it is, therefore, sometimes difficult to differentiate it from work of stymie , 
a fact which supports the contention, set out below, that they' are really both of them 
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parts of one continuotis scheme. Style III internally often includes large, square 
blocks of stone, such as occur in style V externally, yet one can pick out longer, more 
regular blocks in internal style III, such as do not occur in style V, It looks as if the 
builders of style III chose their best stones for external work, and to a certain extent 
had to make do with inferior stones internally. Later, in style V, such inferior stones 
were not only universal internally, but were also used exclusively outside. This agrees 
with the evidence of the crude windows at the top of the keep in style V (see below). 

The internal style III is everywhere in the internal face of the present ‘courtyard^ 
of the keep except where style I occurs, as mentioned already, and in the eastern wall 
where there has been a gap in fairly modem times, up from present ground-level to 
about the level of the heads of the second-floor windows. It occurs thus in the north 
and west walls; on the east wall it is five courses higher still and on the south wall it 
occurs up to three courses above the beads of the windows. Where the change between 
style III and style V is discernible, it occurs plainly at a level bed. 

Inside the rooms on the ground floor of the keep, style Hi masonry occurs in the 
western store-chamber only in the south and east walls. Beside the prison staircase 
the type of the original masoniy^ cannot be gauged. Of the southern store-chamber the 
north and west walls are of style III; the rest of the walling is of style 1 or due to re¬ 
building in the lime of the prison. The walling of the guardrooms of the ^tehouse is 
entirely of style III except perhaps for the east v^^ll of the west guardroom, now thickly 
coated with whitewash, which seems to be rather in style I (?,*. p. 3), 

On the first floor all walling in the inner gatehouse is of style III, as is that of the 
room in the east tower, which is barrel-vaulted, like the guardrooms of the gatehouse 
on the ground floor. ^I’he rooms in the south and west towers have the masonry of 
their entrance passages in this style, and also the additional thickening added to their 
side wails p. 6), i.c, cast and west walls in the south tower, north and south walls 
in the west tower. In addition there is a little masonry of style III in the top of the 
east wall of the w'est tower and in the north wall of the south tower and perhaps a 
little at the top of the south wall of the same tower. Both rooms arc covered by barrel- 
vaults with widely chamfered ashlar ribs, three ribs in the west tower and four ribs in 
the south tower, which is the larger of the two. The hall on this floor, i.e. the room 
along the south side of the keep, has masonry of style III in the whole of its north and 
west walls and in the other walls above earlier styles, which have been already men¬ 
tioned. Heavy corbels carry the ceiling. Beside the prison stair the east and west 
walls are of this style, whilst in the room along the west side of the keep the north and 
east wails are of style III, the south wall being of doubtful antiquity, but perhaps also 
of this time, The door through the north wall was stated by Rigby to be a modern 
insertion, and this statement may be true, but there seems very little, if any, evidence 
for it on the spot, and it is here treated as original. 

On the second floor (fig. 2) style III occurs in the rooms of the east tower, in the 
whole southern range, including the south towf^er, where it is very massive, and in 
the w-est range, including the west tower, up to the level of heavy corbels which carry' the 
modern roofs. The only possible exception to this nile is that the heads of the three 
window embrasures in the north w'all of the south range are formed of three or more 
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thin flat stones, which are of a type used in style V work (sec bdo%y). There is sign 
externallv of these lintels, and internally they show as possible insertions of a later 
period. .All the second-floor rooms in the inner gatehouse have masonry- of style 111, 
although it is not always easy to differentiate it from that of style A , 
most window in the south wall seems to have a multiple slate hntel of the kind used 

*^The third-floor rooms in the gate-tower have style Ill work up to the top of the 
portcullis slots, where there is an awk^vard join in the masonty' , an oversaihng or set- 
Lck respectively of the upper work in the east and west wa Is. It was presumably here 
that Rigby found lead flashing in the wall, indicating the line of an early roof before 
the gatehouse was raised to its present height. In the cast room on this floor there is 
style III masonry^ in the east wall to a height of 3 ft, 6 in. and in the north and west 
walls up to 2 ft.' Above this, set back and leaving a ledge 14 in. wide, is masonry of 
style V, \vhlch also comprises the whole of the south wall. (1 he plan of this floor was 

made above the level of style III work.) jii-i 1 

From this detailed examination of the masonry of stydes 111 and 1 \ the conclusion 
may be drawn that the keep was enlarged and heightened very considerably in one 
effort of building up to a consistent level throughout. This level is that of the springers 
of the inner gatehouse outer arch, i.e. at about three-quarters of the present height 0 
the rest of the keep. This level is clearly shown by the striped external masonry ot this 
stv'lc, but is confirmed also by the evidence of the internal walling. 

"in the masonry of style III there are many moulded doorways and windows. All 
are of sandstone, but they varv^ in colour from red to brown and jtUow-. it is usual in 
this style for an opening to have sandstones of more than one colour and occasionally 
the variegation is added to by a limestone.' Variegation docs not occur in earlier 
styles, nor is it found in later work. The outer arch in the inner gatehouse (high above 
the ground) is not variegated, but it is uncertain to which style it belongs. Another 
feature of this st\'le is the presence within it of many doorways with Cacrnan,’on or 
shouldered lintels as heads (pL v, a, c, and d). They also do not occur in any earlier 
or later style. In two cases they are plain insertions into masonry ot style 11 v^’. p. J, 
although associated with style'ill work, and they are never found with masoniy ot 
style V. Other doorways with mouldings or plain chamfer, such as are elsewhere 
found with shouldered fintclled doorways occur also in this style in sandstone, \Much 
is often variegated (pi. v, a). The conclusion is inescapable that the style III dat^^ 
from the time when shouldered lintels were in common u^. The version ot this 
feature used at Castle Ruslicn is somew hat more developed in character, more obvi* 
ouslv decorative than purely functional, than any of those now visible at Caernan-on 
Castle. It is, therefore, legitimate to date the examples at Castle Rushen than the 
latest building period at Caeman on (1315-22), and thus to deduce that the>^ along 
with the great work of which they form a pan, were begun very’ soon after the hnglish 

finally secured possession of Man in 1333- 

The island was granted in that year to Sir William Montacute as an absolute po^es- 
sion. In 1337 he was created first carl of Salisbury, but he clearly did not hold the 

* The trindovre in style IV worli art Juat like of isty'lc lU, but are not varitgated. 
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island firmly; for in 1343 the Manx paid money to the Scots, in order that they might 
be left in peace. In 1346 King David of Scotland was captured at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, and thereafter the Scots made no serious attempt on Man, although 
they had not given up the idea of recovering it. In 1344 Sir William tiied and was 
succeeded by his son of the same name, who in 1381 was styled ‘Lord of Man’. In 
1377 the French overran Man *al save the Caste) whech Sir Hew Tyrel manfully 
defended; but them of the ylde were fayn to gyve the Frenschmen a M marc, that the 
schuid not brenn her houses’. In 1388 the Scots spoiled Man, which in 139^ was sold 
by Montacute ‘with the crowne’ to Sir William le Scroop. U'his history of sixty years 
shows the island in strong English hands, but subject to fear of attack by raiders. This 
is precisely the time when rebuilding might he expected, and, as already shown and 
later to be referred to again, a great w'ork was undertaken. The similarity in detail 
with certain work in north Wales is understandable from the proximity of the latter 
and more especially from the fact that the Montacutes were lords of Denbigh. 

The presence of masonry of style III (or IV) up to a consistent height in the whole 
of the keep has already been noticed. It has ^so been mentioned that Rigby found 
evidence of an early roof in a third-floor room of the inner gatehouse. There is, how¬ 
ever, no other evidence that the keep was ever roofed at the level of the top of style HI 
masonry. 

Masonry- of style V is composed of limestone rubble, normally, hut not always, very' 
evenly coursed. The stones are dressed, but not squared, and as a rule are very high 
in the course, 12 in. or more, often much more, and appear sometimes to be square, 
like the later medieval work in the towm wall of Southampton. In colour the masonry 
is usually pale grey. 'I’he mortar is yellow in colour and is more sandy, sometimes 
softer than in style ill. This style occurs in the keep every'wherc both externally and 
internally above the work of style III up to the summit of the building including the 
battlements except for the bellecote on the south totver, which plainly belongs to the 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century, and for a few repairs done by Rigby (figs. 2 and 3 
and pis. Vll, d and Vill, d). The work of the south tower and perhaps of the west tower 
and the work at the top of the south side of the main w-all of the keep is less massive 
than that of the other towers. Dressed ashlar quoins are regularly associated with this 
work, but rarely with the more massive masonry, whilst the latter may et'en seem to 
overlie the former by the window in the south wall of the cast tower at its summit. 
The inner splays of this window seem to be in the less massive style of work. The 
curtain is huilt entirely in massive style V except for the top few courses of the turrets, 
which, built in Roman cement, deafly date from their use as offices at about the time 
of the prison alterations, when they were first roofed (pis, viii, a and i, a). The parapet 
has in places been repointed, even if not rebuilt, and the inner parapet is in a different 
style. This last may not indicate a different time of erection, because the corbels to 
carrv' it seem to belong to style V. Fhe low walls of the buildings in the courtyard 
between keep and curtain, including those of the flanks of the draw-bridge pit, are in 
this style, although it is by no means always clear how much of them is original work 
and how much was rebuilt by Rigby. Tiie outer gatehouse on the curtain is exter¬ 
nally all in style V except for two doorways in the south wall with sandstone jambs (now 
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blocked), which were used in connexion with a gangway to Derby House and for a 
Kcneral slight heightening of the whole building, including new batttoents with a 
flat coping, which probably took place early in the nineteenth century when the court 
house was refurnished (pis. iii, 6and viii ,e). Internally all walhng now visible is of style 
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V except for Rigby’s repairs. In the barbican all is of style V as far as just beyond the 
first comer save for a slight heightening and fiiling-in of medieval slits just as m the 
outer gatehouse adjoining (fig. 1). Beyond this point the outer face resembles work 
of stj'le V, but is cruder and the coursing is poorer, but the inner face of the same 

walling is of uncoursed small to medium rubble. 

It has been noted already that dressed ashlar quoins do occur with the less massive 
work of style V on the south side of the keep. Ashlar is, however, much rarer with the 
more massive and characteristic work of this style. There are no shouldered lintels 
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with any %vork of this style, and the normal doorway has plain square-cut limestone 
jambs and tw'o, three, or even four superimposed, flat, slate lintels (pi. The win¬ 

dows in the south, west, and east towers, associated at least in the former two cases 
with less massive style V work, closely resemble the windows of styles III and IV, 
except that the ashlar is unvariegated orange-brown in colour, but the \vindows high 
up in the northern face of the inner gatehouse, in typically massive style V work, are 
different in style and very similar to those of the outer gatehouse on the curtain. The. 
windows have sandstone jambs and heads, but these are set well back within rect¬ 
angular recesses, which have square-cut limestone Jambs and sloping slate dripstones 
over their heads (pis. Ill, if and IV, c). In the outer gatehouse the limestone Jambs are 
chamfered. The turrets on the curtain have or had an indeterminate number of open¬ 
ings, shaped in elevation like dumb-bells, in yellow- sandstone ashlar, which were cer¬ 
tainly made for use with bows, not fire-arms. 

This evidence suggests that, although there is a slight diifcrcnce in style of work 
between the less massive and more massive masonry of sty-Ie V, coupled with a different 
method of using ashlar, it ts yet hardly conceivable that any long interval separated the 
tw-o phases. Once a decision had been taken to heighten the keep, the work could not 
have been considered complete until the present height had been attained. Since, 
however, as will be mentioned below, the heightening of the keep was probably 
necessitated by the desire to obtain command thence of the ditch and counterscaty> 
beyond the newly erected curtain,' the piecemeal progress of the heightening may in 
itself give a clue to the progress of the erection of the curtain. It is probable, therefore, 
that the southern side of the keep was heightened, because the curtain was first built 
along the southern side of the castle, the northern side of the keep being carried up to 
its present great height only after the erection of the outer gatehouse. With this 
gradual process of building the detailed architectural evidence is fully in accord so far 
as it is susceptible of being dated on its own merits. The only detail of importance, 
the Ogee-headed and cusped window of the chapel (east side of top floor of the south 
tower), belongs to the less massive work of style V, but there is no reason for dating 
any of this sty'le later than the fourteenth century (pi. v, b). Indeed, one may with 
confidence attribute to the two Sir William de Montaciites all the work of styles III, 
IV, and V betw-een the years 1333 and 1381 . This attribution has been usual amongst 
earlier writers, but it is as well to point out that such a detailed study of the masonrj' 
as the present merely tends to confirm the attribution. The keep, as now completed, in 
plan closely resembles that of Warkworth Castle, w-ith which it is nearly contemporar>'. 

After Scroop was beheaded in 1399 Man came into the absolute possession of the 
English king, Heniy’ IV. It was granted to Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, 
who rebelled, was defeaied, and pardoned, Man was not restored to him, but was 
given to Sir John Stanley, This family was prominent throughout the fifteenth cen- 
tur>-, and contrived to maintain its eminence throughout the troubled times. Its 
members ruled Man through their representatives, some of them never risiting the 
island, and it does not seem that any external danger threatened Man during the cen¬ 
tury or indeed imtil the fourth decade of the sixteenth century. By that time, however, 

^ Such a heigblcning of curlier work carried out at Kidwxtly Castle^ v, Ixsxiity 
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Hcnr\' VIIl’s policy led to a very real fear of the invasion of England both by the 
to the L Jand the Scots to the north. Man had 
French and lay easy of access from Galloway. The lord of Man ^cclncj 

Edward, third carl of Derby, born in 1508, who took a promm^t 

the northern rebeUion in .536 '7 and who in 

of Norfoik, on his raid into Scotland. In 1551 he refused to 

Isle of Man. and was prepared to resist by force. Hf f'/Tn„ inT-T 
sovereign, and it is recorded that he was a very wealthy lord, lie died m . 

Fortffication of the northern frontier of England, at Carlisle and elsewhere, s a_ 
Jner on apace c i uo and with a lord of the calibre already related it rs unlike y that 
Ma/was feft without additions to its defences, designed to meet attack w'ltli new 
weaoons fire-arms which were scarcely known when its medieval walls were just 
completed It is to this time, therefore, c. 1536-40, that there should be attributed t e 
next^butlding period at Castle Rushen, namely, the addition of the glacis and three 
towers, which hitherto, without one particle 

to Cardinal Wolsey when he was guardian to the infant third earl, \\ ith these 

^^^Thrmasonry^S^thb^ is composed of random limestone rubble, mostly 

small stones but with some large stones, which are usually on edge. Many very smal 
ri "to kvel up the nfortar-beds. The -rtar is white or buff in 
very hard, with larger grits in it than in the mortar of styles Ill or \ . 1 he . 

^The^Zr^wer formerly on the glacis but now detached side 

of the castle is all in this style of masonry except for the top 4 fL of ^ 
and the upper row of corbels, which are due to a later repair, except also for the exist 
ing musket-loops which are due to later alteration of original gunports, and for some 
lafer filling ove?the doorway (pb. x, iii, «, and vi, h). The counte^carp or glacis wall 
along the eastern side of the castle also seems to be in this style, although the masonty 
ts^hTLmr than in the tower just mentioned, and is meUned to be cou^cd^ 
It has, however, many small stones to make up the mortar^beds. and is probably m^re 
massive than the walling of that tower only because it is a revetment wall. It has^a 
chamfered plinth. The rest of the glacis wall appeys m its present form at least to be 
‘modem" The northern face of the southern wall of the barbican up to c, ^ rt„ i.e. 
almost up to a wide ledge, is of style VI so far as can now be seOT. This picee of 
masonrsMS lo ft. long and abuts against the north.east turret of the curtain with a 
straight joint. It contains the head of an arch. On the south face of this "all the same 
style^T is clearly seen beside the same arch and it occurs also farther east beyon 
sSnicircular projection, which seems to have been rebuilt in a later style. The low 
part of the northern wail of the barbican is of this style on its outer, i.e northern fac^ 
save for the actual gate-towers. It has, however, ‘J" Qn 

parts, especially where embrasures have been remodelled m style ' H (P>- ' 
the internal fate this style is visible for la ft. only at the western end of the wall. 
Clearly the new glacis was brought round on the eastern silk of the castle to ftmsh at 
an extension of the older barbican. This extension was much overbuilt at a later time, 
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and its true form cannot now be gauged, but it seems to have consisted of a narrow 
passage, flanked by walls, on which were two pairs of small round towers, the outer 
pjur forming the actual gate-towers. The other pair probably had embrasures for 
cannon. There are traces of one in the northern tower (pi. vi, c), hut it was altered in 
the Civil War for use with muskets, as was one at least of those in the round tow^r on 
the northern side of the castle. 

The southern wall of Derby House for two-thirds of its height, i.e. up to the level 
of the first-floor ceiling, seems to be of mason^ of this style; it is at least clear that it 
resembles no other style in the castle. There is a blocked window opening above the 
present doorway in this wall. It is impossible to draw far-reaching conclusions from 
this one wall, but it is at least possible that the house, which came later to be attributed 
to the seventh earl in 1644, was first built as the residence of the governor, r. 1540, 
when so much else w'as being done to bring the castle up to date. 

During the reign of EIiKabeth trade rivalry with Spain, particularly in the new lands 
in the west, led progressively to enmity with that country rather than with France. In 
due course war broke out, heralded rather than ended by the Spanish Armada of 158^* 
For some years before that event there had been fears of invasion, and preparations 
were made to meet it, although, as often appears to be the case in England, the last- 
minute dispositions may have been rather hurried. 

It is probably in connexion with these preparations that the records of the earls of 
Derby have entries, under 1582/3, of expenditure as follows:' 


p. to (various workmen) for breaking stones for the newe house at Castcll and at 
Douglas and at the bulwarke and new wall by the space of 61 days 22s. 

p. to nvo men for works done within the Castell'and at the new workc tlie bulwarke 
and at Douglas by the space of 22 days 8s. 

p. to workmen for works done in wallinge at the newe house, the buhvarke, and the 
walls at Scafflet 

p. for rending my L: his closse ditches 4^* 

p. to Gn ndajl for settinge uppe my L: his Arroes in the new house, 63-. Sd. and to 

John Quirke for workinge with him by my L; his commandment 6 d. 

p. to (two joiners) for workes done at my L: his new house by the space of 34 days i is. 


Although the expenditure is not very high, this document certainly indicates the 
completion of the building—or at least rebuilding—of the lord’s house in the castle 
and also attention to the fortifications, including the erection of a bulwark. The term 
bulwark of itself unfortunately gives no indication of type or style, whether of stone 
or timber, but there is no doubt that it was a fortification. 

There is in the barbican a style of masonry, style VII, which both on the northern 
and southern outer faces seems definitely to be built against or over some of style VI, 
but which is yet covered by much work of style VlII, this last being plainly the latest 
in the castle before c. 1815. This style is of random limestone rubble and of all sizes 
except very large. Stones on end do not occur, as they do in style \ I, nor are there 
so manv and so obvious pinners as in that style. Sometimes there is rough coursing, 

* For this InfoTinatiaii tht writer is indebted to Mr. Philip Caine* 
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but the most characteristic feature Is the poor facing of many of the stones, which are 
often quite ‘knobbly^ and unlike any used for facework at other times m the c^tle. As 
the document of 158a'3 says, the stones have been broken, not dressed* The morta 

is hard, white, and gritty, like that of style ^ I - «. r - 

In the barbican this style forms the whole of the existing gate-towers except for the 
present parapet (pis* in,c, and x,and fig* 1). The original embrasures, nowHocked, may 
be seen a little below the present summit of the structures. U ailing of this kind ^curs 
in the eastern end of the southern wall of the barbican. The western wall of Derby 
House seems also to be of this style up to the level of the ceiling of the first floor* 
There has been much later rebuilding or at least repointmg of the house^ but the stones 
up to that level seem to have the ‘knobbly’ appearance* The only other masonry of 
this kind is in the wall to the east and north-east of the castle beside the entrance to 
the harbour, which now in part forms the back wall of the Castle Arms Hotel (pis. iv, d 
and LX d). This wall is undoubtedly that w'hich is shown on old prints as the face of 
a bastion or bnhvark, an outer defence of the castle (pis* i, and ii, if). Since these 
structures and walls, just described as existing, correspond so closely with the docu¬ 
ment of I cS2'3, there need be no hesitation in ascribing them all to this period It 
does, however, follow that Derby House was not built in 1644, as has been so fre¬ 
quently stated; no doubt it was then repaired and redecorated for the earl s use. It also 
follows that a bastion of the new kind, then recently perfected in Italy, could he built 
along w'ith gate-towers which are purely medieval in appearance except that they ^e 
not ver%^ high* This is an unexpected conclusion, but instances of the time-lag in the 
science of fortification at this period can be quoted from other localities, e*g. the erec¬ 
tion of Star Castle and Hama’s Walls in the same year on St. Maiy's, Isles of bcilly* 

In 1505, after the fifth earl’s death, Elizabeth took possession of Man, pending 
settlement of the title, and, as she said, to prevent seizure of the island by English and 
Spanish refugees. Man was, therefore, ruled by governors until 1609, when settle¬ 
ment was made in favour of William, sixth earl of Derby and his cfiuntess, Elizabeth, 
although there is no record of any act by them in connexion with Man until 1612. 
The countess died in 1627. Her son James, Lord Strange, ruled Man, although his 
father was still alive; he later became the seventh earl of Derby. 

In 1643 this James, earl of Derby, came to Man and but for brief periods was resi¬ 
dent there until 1651. In 1649 Parliament summoned him to surrender; he refused. 
The island was granted to Fairfax, but no serious attempt was made to subdue it until 
1651. A fleet was dispatched, but the earl’s ships defeated it. Soon aftc^rwards he 
himself crossed to England, taking with him three-quarters of the island’s soldiers* 
He was present at the battle of Worcester, was captured and executed. 

*A Parliamentarian expedition under Colonel Duckenfield was then sent to reduce 
Man The Manx rose under William Christian in favour of Parliament, and captured 
all the forts, but not Castle Rushen or Peel Castle, although they once obtained the 
latter* They planted cannon against Castle Rushen and won ‘the outward half and 
tower’ by treachery. At length the countess surrendered the castle, the last stronghold 
of the Royalist cause* 

* Offirial Guide to the Ancient MoniimrnlJ vf (kt hkt af Salty, 1944, pp. 
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In Its resistance to Parliament long after the death of the king, Man may be 
pared with the Scilly Isles, which also finally capitulated in 1651. In these islands 
batteries and other fortifications of the time of the Civil VVar are numerous, and it ii>, 
therefore, only natural to look for such earthworks also in Man. .At Castle Kusnen 
more recent encroachments have destroyed any which may have been constructed, hut 
there are traces of such close to the round fort on Langness, and at Port Lcwaigue, and 
at Ballacurn^ there is one of the finest earthworks of its kind in the British Isles. 

At Castle’ Rushen, however, there remain certain additions in masonn' to earlier 
structures, which were certainly built for military- purposes and which by their charac¬ 
ter betrav the necessity of speed. The style of work (VIII) consists of random ime- 
stone rubble, all small in scale and very- confused and poor. A hard, white, gritty 
mortar is used copiously in the joints and on the surface as a rendering. 11s sty e 
occurs every where in the upper parts of the outermost part of the barbican and also 
above and behind the thin walling of sty le V m the middle part of the barbican 

^^Ever\-whLe tVis additUm was clearly made to gain height; older e mb rasur^ vvere 
blocked and new ones made at a higher level. This not only gave additional protection 
against shot from the besiegers, but also enabled the defenders to gam a better com¬ 
mand of the ground in front of them. In particular it must have enabled them to fire 
over the heads of their friends in the bulwark in front of the castle gate Even 
to-dav a glance will show that, hut for this heightening, the bulwark would have 
bUicked their view, nut only of the water in front «f it. Init also of the opposite shore 
of the harbour. The same necessity, which compelled the fourteenth-century builder^ 
to raise the height of the keep, caused their descendants of the seventeenth century to 

raise the level of the barbican'. .... , , - j 1 1 

The masonry- of the second floor of Derby House, which is set back considerably 

from the face of the work below, seems also to be in this style. Recent repomting has 
obscured many of the stones, but this seems the most likely period fur its construction. 
Early engravings, which show dormer windows in the western side above the curtain, 
are in keeping with this ascription (pis. 1, b and ii, a). It has for years been taken os a 
trosoel truth that Derby House was built in 1644 by the ^yenth earl, and a stone bcar- 
ing^hat date is said once to have been found in it. This is, no doubt, the stone now 
in the Castle Museum. Reasons have been given above for attributing the lower two 
thirds of the structure to different times in the sixteenth century, but there can be no 
doubt that the completion of the house to its present height is a work of 1644. 1 he 
seventh earl put his date-stone on it in good faith as the restorer of tlie ^bne, just as 
he put one into the Round Fort on St. Michael’s Isle, which also had by then been 

standinc for over a hundred years, 1 j i_ -.u ^ 

After^the Restoration Man came again to the earls of Derby until the death, without 
heir of the tenth earl. The island then passed to James ^turmy second duke of 
Atholl. In 1761, towards the end of his life, there is a record ol slight expenditure 
upon Castle Rushen and also of its garrison, via. a constable, a lieutenant, an ensign, 
aWnner, a porter. 14 soldiers, i drummer, and 2 watchmen. 

^In 1765, however, tiic third duke of Atholl was forced to sell the island to the 

VQL, XClV ^ 
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Crown, and there is extant a report by the governor in June of that year in these 
terms: 

On outward walls houses containing Courtrooms and seven other rooms and two kitchens all 
out of repair. 

The apartments of the Earl of Derby the only place in which to Quarter soldiers. 

Aeainst the walls inside were the remains of three sheds, 40 feet long and 13 feet wide. 

These now to be made two stories high for 120 men. Accommodation for ito altogether. 

Xo accommodation in the inner castle, save ruinous dungeons — the common jail of felons. 

Stables to be erected in the ditch (at present gardens), and soil in the ditch to be removed. 

In 1766 the kitchens, cellars, and brewhouse w'ere demolished to make room for the 
barracks, yet in 1779 Licutenant-Ck>vemor Dawson said that no repairs had been 
done in the forts and castles since 1646, The guns were without carriages, Grose, 
c. 1775, refers to a ‘fine chapel’ near the governor’s house, i.e. presumably on the 
eastern side of the castle. In 1789 a grant of jfiSz was made—or ordered — for the 
chapel in the castle: a gallery for the soldiers. Two years later Lieutenant-Governor 
Shaw said that the public buildings were in a deplorable condition. The garrison 
chapel was unfinished. The duke of .Atholl soon after this stated that: 

^rhe Castle of Rushen can only be called a pile of mins. Tlie verj' room in which I took my 
oaths of olhcc and which is the only one in the Island where the Governors and Ministers justice 
is in such a situation that 1 every moment expected the fragments of the wainscoting would come 
tumbling down on my head. . . . 

. . . Some very indifferent barracks built where no man in hi.s senses would ever have placed 
them in the Ditch of the Castle. . . . 

There follow some most informative documents which Illustrate the transformation 
of Castle Rushen from a half-ruined medieval castle into a prison, and it should be 
said at once that it w'as this use which preserved it for our benefit. 

1813 (H.O. 98. 68). Letter on Derby House, from John Taubman, Speaker: 

The present residence of the Lt, Governor on the ramparts of C. Rushen was an armoury a 
storeroom and rooms of public entertainment. It had been the residence of the Derby family 
when they visited the Island. 

On the arrival of the troops after the Re vestment it was cleared repaired and converted into 
quarters for the officers. Barracks being at the same time built within the same ramparts For the 
troops. The officers’ quarters were repaired and improved by Lt. Gov, Dawson. 

1813 (H.O. 98. 68). Letter from the duke of Atholl: 

Since the Revestment the only alteration is the pulling dow'U of some Barracks which w’ere 
built on the Castle Ditch soon after the Revestment with materials mostly taken from unroofing 
and otheni'ise dilapidating the old Castle which was then completely roofed and covered with 
lead and part of which in their turn had been ptiUed down and converted with some trifling 
alterations into a building on the walb now called the Gov. I louse erected originally in the time 
of Chas 1 as a refuge for the Countess of Derby. ... 

At present the old Castle is in a progressive state of decay and dilapidation occupied for two 
imperfect magazines for powder in charge of the Ordnance Storekeeper and two damp and un¬ 
wholesome Dungeons for felons. 

This building, called the Inner Ward, roofed in and leaded in 1765, in 1795 was ruinnus, with 
no roof or flooring of any kind. 
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Present gaol under Courtroom and partly under Gov. House. 

Three small buildings on the walls—one for the Records, and two for Debtors of superior 
description. 

Common Gaol, three small rooms — the largest 19I feet by 13 feet—in a deplorable state. 

No accommodation for gaoler, turnkey, and the necessary officers, who quit the prison at 
night, the prisoners being guarded by a sentry on the outside. 

The powder in the magazine aired on the leads of the turrets (‘in the middle of a town where 
the only mode practised for cleaning chimnies is to set fire to them’). It was coagulated and use¬ 
less owing to (himp. 

— Atholl, 

1813 (H.O, 98, 68), 

Repairs: 

60 yds ground Hour stonewalling to partitions and openings 
50 ,, ground floor lath and plaster 
350 „ ' „ „ stopping and pointing 

40 ,, stone walling 

1500 „ superfic. stopping and pointing turrets and external wall 
480 ft. Spanish Head stone ceiling at foot 
750 ft. Yorkshire flag to roof. 

May 1816 (H.O, 98. 68). Letter from Atholl complaining that Capt. Holloway, 
Engineer officer sent by War Office, had gone to too much expense in jail alterations: 

unnecccssarily mutilating the old building and taking off the roofs of Tow'ers which would 
have stood for ages, selling the wood and lead for almost nothing. 

June i8i6. In June, however, the duke withdrew his strictures on Holloway, con¬ 
fessing that the old roofs were in a state of decay and ‘the thick w-all’ in great 
dilapidation. 


1827 (H.O. 98. 75), 

476 yds cube rubble stone wall at 5/6 _ _ ^ 130 ' 13 ' 0 

95 ft. sup. 2' oak doors in two thicknessf^ lined with sheet iron and dognailed, 
atz/3 

360 lbs. wt, wrought iron in guards, at 5^ 7 ' 10 * o 

175 ft. Spanish Head stone steps, landings, ceilings to doors and openings, at 1 - 8 ' 15 ' o 

72 cub. yds ground excavation, at 1 ' lO " o 

Breaking, opening, etc., iO ' 0*0 

36 yds, painting, at 9^ _L!_Z_ 1 ? 


Architect: Thos Brine 


[There arc sketches with the 1827 .Architect's plans, to be found in 1-1,0.98.75, in the Public 
Record Office.] 

The following extract from an unpublished, illustrated ‘Tour through the Isle of 
Man in July 1815’ by Capt. Latham and W, Walmsley, preserved in the Manx 
Museum Library (MS. 296. .A) Is of interest in this connexion: 

(Castle Rushin)... It b now undergoing a thorough repair under the direction of Mr. Bryan 
its governor who very' politely shewed us thro' it. Here may be seen specimens of the stone 
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procured ai Spanbh Head: large blocks 17 ft. long supply the place of Timber for Hooring the 
cells. . .. ’^rhe Bell on the southern battlements appears from the Inscription to have been cast 
by Luke ,\shton rjf Wigan and has upon it in raised letters ‘James Earl of Derby’. 

'Fhese documents* show that a great deal of work was undertaken in two spcilsj 1813 
onwards, and c. 1827, The many yards of slopping and pointing can be identified in 
many parts of the castle by the particular mortar used, brown Roman cement, which 
was much in vogue early last ccn^u^}^ The Spanish Head stones are also apppent, 
especially in the floor of the first-floor room on the west side of the keep, and in the 
floor of the second-floor room in the gatehouse, w'^herc they partially block the port¬ 
cullis grooves. The staircase in the south-western comer of the keep is also very 
plainly of this period,- whilst not a few of the prison doors arc still in use. 

Besides these items there is much rebuilding or refacing of older work, which it 
seems feasible to equate w'ith the rubble w'alling of the lists of 1813 and 1827. As will 
be mentioned below, Amiitage Rigby, the architect who restored Castle Rushen under 
the aegis of the late Lord Raglan, made a complete survey of the castle, and it is clear 
by comparison with the present structure that the surve}' was made before he started 
his work. It is, therefore, more valuable than would have been his survey after work, 
because it almost certainly shows the castle as it was when in use as a prison. With 
this survey in hand it has been possible to identify the work done on the keep c, 1813- 
27, and it is considered advisable to record it here in detail. 

Three passages were cut right through the solid ground story of the south tower in 
order to give access to airing grounds for prisoners in the courtyard. Openings were 
also made through the eastern wall of the keep north of the eastern tower, and through 
its western wall north of the western tower, through the southern w-all of the keep west 
of the southern tower, and through the western wall of the inner gatehouse. In the 
inner gatehouse all four ground-floor windows were enlarged and new doorways were 
cut from the guardroom to the actual gate passage-way. The present stair in the court 
to the first floor was built at this lime, and the present flat-headed window's were 
Inserted on ground, first, and second floors. In the first floor of the southern tower 
the existing w'indow in the western wall has jambs, which were probably put there in 
this period, and farther south there was another light—-no doubt introduced at this 
time—which Rigby blocked. 

In connexion with the stair in the south-w'estern comer of the keep much new wall¬ 
ing or refacing was built in the western and southern sides of the keep, as marked 
‘modern’ on the plan. There was also a north-south w'all near the western end of the 
southern store-room on the ground floor, removed by Rigby, which was probably a 
prison wall, as is the present ground-floor facework on the eastern side of the keep. 
T'he party walls on ground, first, and second floors north of the prison stair in the 
south-western corner of the keep are straight-jointed against the main north-south 
walls, and on the first and second floor they may be of the prison period, but they have 
doorways with shouldered lintels, which look new and are unlikely to have been made 
at that time. Presumably they were inserted by Rigby. 

^ For this and for information conceminj^ cJghtEcnLhHrenturj' docunient^ the writer is indebted w Mr. David Crainc. 

' Formerly shown to visitors as the stair of the kings of Man ! 
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Above the second floor the only certain or probable works of the prison period arc 
the floors and the roofs. Tire bell on the southern tower turret bears the name of 
James, carl of Derby, and the date 1729.' 

At about this time the only ashlar in the castle was used, not only for a new front 
door to Derby House, but also for a new facade added to the upper part of its east 
wall (pi. IV, d). The court room was refitted in Neo-Gothic style. 

As already mentioned, the late Lord Raglan, when he was lieutenant-governor, 
initiated repairs and restoration at the castle, which brought it to the state in which !t 
is seen to-day. His architect was the late Mr. Armitage Rigby, F.R.l.B.A,, who was 
assisted bv the late Mr. W. H. Kermode, F.S-A., F.R.I.B.A. Rigby s suni'ey is pre¬ 
served in the XIanx Museum, but, so far as is known, has not been published. It is 
plainly a surv'ey before he began work. Rigby’s altemtions have been measured and 
incorporated by the present writer; otherwise the plans accompanying this paper are 
those of Armitage Rigby. By comparing Rigby’s original plans with the present 
structure it is possible to learn exactly what work he did, and it is thought desirable 
to set it down for future reference. The work is notable for its unpleasant grey point¬ 
ing, but is otherwise of excellent quality^ and is unobtrusive, as good restoration always 

should be. - *1 j 

Rigby mainly concerned himself with undoing the harm done by the prison builders, 
such as clearing buildings and debris from the courtyard, but he did not eradicate any 
of their work which seemed useful, such as the prison doors and, of course, the floors 
and roofs. He also left the internal prison windows, but he replaced those on the outer 
face by remaking the splays and chamfered surrounds in medieval fashion. Thus the 
ground-floor and first-floor w indows in the gatehouses are his work, as is tlie first-floor 
window in the southern wall of the keep east of the south tower, where he discovered 
the adjacent curious opening. He also unblocked and remade the western window in 
the northern wall of the same room. Rigby is no doubt responsible for many of the 
actual sashes and panes of 'bottle’ glass. He certainly blocked the various openings 
and passages cut by the prison builders through the main w'all of the keep, which have 
already been detailed. 

Minor works, which may be attributed to Rigby, are the raising of the walls flanking 
the drawbridge pit, the blocking of the doorways cut from the guard chambers in the 
inner gatehouse to the gate passage, the blocking of a small light of prison period in 
the western wall of the first floor of the south tower, the restoration of window-seats 
in the embrasure of the w indow^ in the eastern wall of the same tower on the first floor, 
and probably the insertion of doorways with shouldered lintels in the cross-walls north 
of the stair in the south-western corner of the keep on the first and second floors. On 
the fifth floor of the inner gatehouse in the northern parapet there are two cross-slits. 
Rigby’s plan marks the inner parts only of the splays. He completed the slits and cut 
the dztQ 1906 on each. Finally, on the fourth floor of the inner gatehouse the southern 
wall has three windows, wliich by their width suggest alteration of the outer part in the 
prison period. They now have curious heads formed of very weathered blind tracery* 

• Tb« present wriicr has not seen the date. The bell is difficult of access, but it certainty seems to have decoration 
euggestive of 1639 rather than ^7^* 
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of late medieval charaeier. Rigby's plan does not agree in detail with the present 
condition of the splays of these windows, and there is present some of his distinctive 
pointing. It is very probable that he reset alt these window's, introducing the traceried 
heads from elsewhere. They cannot, therefore, be used for secure dating of this part 
of the castle. 

In the outer gatehouse Rigby removed a few partitions of the prison period, and 
remade four small windovvs in medieval fashion as well as l>locking one forced opening 
in the northern wall. He found a vertical shaft in the dividing wall, which gives access 
to the store and mill below, and remade the wall recess to contain it. He dso remade 
two fireplaces in the outer gatehouse, dating the western one 1910, and remade the 
inner part of the entrance arch behind the portcullis. In 19^5 found the stair to the 
curtain on the west side of the outer gatehouse and opened six adjacent embrasures 
which had been blocked. The large opening in the curtain at about the centre of the 
barbican is his work, as are the two portcullises in the inner gatehouse, "That in the 
outer gatehouse is original. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE C.\STLE 

It is not proposed here to give a complete description of the castle, since this has 
been very largely given already in Rigby 's Castle Rusken^ but a few words may not be 
out of place in description of those special features which make Castle Rushen famous 
amongst British castles. 

A. The Castle itt 1400 

MilitaryK An attacker approaching the castle would find before him a wdde and deep 
ditch, beyond which stood a high curtain. On the side where the ground stood highest 
outside the castle there projected from the curtain a series of small towers, giving 
covering fire from bows through slits shaped like dumb-bells. This high curtain was 
built as a defence against improved siege engines which threw missiles with a high 
trajecton% and behind it stood a keep, recently heightened to provide covering fire 
over the curtain. The attacker, if he flinched from a frontal attack and moved to the 
more vulnerable entrance, found it placed almost directly on the beach, w’herc his 
foothold might be insecure. Moreover, he would be forced to advance along a narrow 
passage or barbican so constructed with an angle that he could not use a long batter¬ 
ing-ram and was subject in any case all the lime to missiles from the wall-tops on each 
side of him. In front here, of course, lay a turning-bridge, of the sort to be described 
later, and a portcullis. Supposing these obstacles to have been forced, the attacker 
would be in possession of what is now the ground floor of the outer gatehouse, but he 
would still have no access to its basement, which was entered {>nly from the courtyard 
below' and could only gain the first floor and the roof by ascending a spiral stair. 

There was no masonry obstacle to hinder access to the adjacent part of the courtyard 
so far as can now be ascertained, but it is clear that possession of one part of the court¬ 
yard did not imply possession of the other parts, since they were shut off from one 
another by walls, in which no doubt there w^rc once narrow' doorw'ays. The evidence 
at Castle Rushen for these walls is rather slight, but is definite. There are ‘tuskers' of 
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such a wall in the inner face of the curtain opposite the west tower of the keep, and the 
lowest courses of such a lyall almost as far as the keep. There seems once to have been 
a similar wall east of the keep. Such w alls, to divide up the courtyard and so to pro¬ 
hibit an enemy, "who had forced the outer gateway, from running at will all round the 
courtyard within, are to be seen at Abetysnvyth and Caerphilly Castles, in the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century. .At Castle Rushen a short prolongation of the 
wall of the drawbridge pit of the keep tow'ard the outer gatehouse on the curtain would 
have provided another dividing wall in the courtyard, and would incidentally have 
prohibited access to the only stair to the wall-walk on the curtain, but of such a wall 
there is no evidence. The only other method of reaching this curtain was — and still 
is—from the first fioor of the outer gatehouse, which itself, as already mentioned, w'as 
reached from below only by means of a spiral stair. An enemy who forced this gate¬ 
house and came out in the courtyard stood in danger of annihilation by the defenders 
on the w'all-w'alk of the curtain, who w'cre themselves protected by parapets from 
missiles within as well as w'ithout. An internal parapet of this kind occurs in the 
Edwardian castle at Beaumaris in Anglesey. 

Supposing an enemy had captured the curtain as well as the outer gatehouse, he had 
then before him the formidable keep w'ith insufficient room w'ithin the courtyard in 
which to prepare a mine, without clabfiratc precautions against interference by the 
defenders. In front of him was a turning-bridge and two portcullises as well as doors, 
'rhey are all of normal type, but, as there still exists at Castle Rushen much detailed 
evidence of their w'orking, it will be described in full. The turning-bridge w'as pivoted 
on a horwontal axle, and it is clear that the w'^eight on its inner end caused its normal 
position to be vertical, i.e. closed. Attached to this inner end there was a chain or rope, 
w'hich led along a horizontal channel under the fairway of the entrance passage to a 
shaft, set in another horizontal channel like the first, but at right angles to it, 'Lhis 
shaft extended to the eastern side of the inner gatehouse, w'here it ended in, or was 
attached to, a w'heel in a built recess in the wall. All these channels, etc., still exist, and 
make it clear that by turning this wheel the inner end of the turning-bridge could be 
raised, to permit entrance to or exit from the castle. No doubt, w'hen it was horizontal, 
the platfonn of the bridge w'as bolted to a rigid part of the structure. 

Tlie arrangements of the portcullises are even more interesting. Their slots extend 
right up to the third floor of the inner gatehouse w'herc can be seen the square recesses 
for the axles on w-hich the ropes of the portcullises were w'ound. Incidentally the 
presence of a flagged floor partly bh>cking one pair of portcullis grooves in the second 
floor shows that the flagged floors are no part of the medieval castle. At the top of the 
inner portcullis groove, how'ever, on the third floor, there are two unusual features. 
Close to the western end of the slot there is a narrow hole, edged with sandstone, 
through the outer (southern) wall of the room, whilst close to the eastern end of the 
slot there is a similar hole right through the eastern wall of the room into the next 
room, a room which can only be reached independently from the wall-w-alk. These 
slots are circular and very close to the floor. No other explanation seems so feasible as 
the one that they were for ropes attached tt^ the portcullis. The portcullis may have 
been an imusually heavy one. .At any rate it seems that haulage in the normal manner 
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was supplemented by means of pulling on one rope in the next room on the third 
floor and on another rope which dangled down the southern side of the inner gate¬ 
house to the ground below. Signs of wear at the ends of these slots support this 
suggestion. 

If an enemy forced all these formidable defences of the inner gatehouse, he still 
would have possession only of the ground floor of the keep. The main apartments in 
the sotith and west sides were reached only by means of an external stair to the first 
floor entrance, which was no doubt of wood and moveable. 'Lhe upper floors of the 
inner gatehouse itself were all accessible from a single spiral stair, which begins close 
to the entrance passage, but w ith the exception of one doorway {fii^t floor), which 
Rigby considered to be a later insertion (v. p. 8), there is no access from this gate¬ 
house to the main apartments short of the roof. Truly this, like so many medieval 
castles, was as perfect a fortification of Its kind as it was possible to make. Only a new 
capon could beat it. 

Domestic, The separation of the rooms in the inner gatehouse, where no doubt the 
elite of the ordinary garrison would normally be stationed, from the remainder of the 
keep has just been mentioned. This separation was not only a precaution against an 
external foe who might have forced the entrance and won that gatehouse. It was also 
a precaution against internal defection, necessary at a time when the feudal lords had 
come of necessity to rely more upon paid warriors tlian upon the feudal array. There 
is no need to labour the point here, since it is one which Dr. Douglas Simpson has 
made his own in a series of able papers on ‘Castles of Livery and Maintenance’." Castle 
Riishen certainly seems to exhibit yet another example of this type of arrangement, 
although it is strange that the lord of the castle did not keep the entrance into the keep 
under his personal control, as was done at Harlech and other Edwardian castles in 
North Wales. The earlier planning of the keep may have prohibited this. 

In the principal apartments, w'hieh range along the stjuth and west sides and cast 
tower of the keep, an attempt was made to accommodate a normal medieval house. 
On the first floor there was the kitchen in the east tower; a buttery is presumed under 
a pent roof against the east wall, is here a row of corbels is visible; the hall is along the 
south wall with a small room off it in the south tower. So far as can now be judged, 
along the west wall there w^s either one long room, or two smaller rooms, with a small 
room off it in the west tower. The second floor is reached by means of a spiral stair, 
which is contained in the thickness of the wall between the kitchen and the hail, start¬ 
ing at first floor and going to the roof. The second-floor rooms are arranged precisely 
as those below, save that there is no kitchen in the east tow'er and that the room in the 
south tower was the chapel, since there is the seating for an altar table in a window 
recess before the only decorated window in the keep, which is certainly in situ. The 
duplication of these apartments upon the two floors is unusual, and it may well he, as 
Castle Rushen was the main seat of a kingdom, that the lower suite was in use for state 
apartments, whereas that on the second floor was normally used by the king or lord 
of Man or his chief representative. .An alternative suggestion is that the lord’s rooms 
were on the first floor with those for guests above. 

^ rice especially Jcfwrw. Bnt. Arck, 3rd ri^r.^ i\\ 39-54. 
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B, The Defences of c. A.D. 1340 

By this time a new weapon had made its influence felt* Cannon, first figured in a 
manuscript of 1326, and already used freely for siege warfare whilst Castle Rushen 
was still being built in the fourteenth century, yet took a long time to influence mili¬ 
tary architecture in a radical manner. By 154^ developments in fortification were, 
however, following one another in rapid succession. 

In that year, if an attacker had arrived before the Castle Rushen of A.D. 1400 with a 
siege train of cannon, such as was available to him in England, instead of being dis¬ 
mayed by the height of the curtain, he would have rejoiced to think that its very height 
presented him with a first-class target at point-blank range. From the opposite side 
of the ditch, or even from farther back beyond the range of the defenders* hand 
weapons, he could hardly miss such a target, and, although the wall was thick, con¬ 
tinued battery would be likely to make a breach- Once breached, the more debris 
there was the better he liked it, since it provided cover for storming parties. 

The counter to this advantage which high walls presented to the attack was, of 
course, to make walls lower and thicker—so to speak to sink into the ground. This 
was the system employed in the new fortifications of this period, e.g. flenry VITI s 
castles along the south coast of England. But, in order to adapt an older castle to the 
new method, it was necessary' to mask the high curtain with new work, so that it could 
not be battered at close range. This was done at Castle Rushen by the addition of a 
glacis or counterscarp, as it w'as sometimes called. It comprised a large bank of earth, 
completely encased in stone, laid round the east, south, and west sides of the castle, 
over the outer half and the counterscarp of the earlier moat. This glacis had a vertical 
revetment at its inner side and sloped gradually away from the castle to a low front 
revetment wall. The glacis served a double purpose. An attacker could now^ only fire 
at the curtain with high trajectory shot, and the defenders* musket shots, aimed at 
attackers just beyond the glacis, if they fell short, would ricochet off its stone surface 
and still do damage. Although the surface is now grass, the painting of 1815 (pi. n,(^) 
clearly shows that it w'as paved. 

In Vhe glacis there were sundrj’ horizontal passages and slits for musketeers or 
cannoniers, from which they could alflict the besiegers. The outlets of these have 
all been blocked by the cutting back of the outer edge of the glacis and by the sub¬ 
stitution of gra^ for stone on its surface, but the position of one of them is shown 
on the plan (fig. 1). There were also three round or D-shaped towers on the line of 
the glacis. One of these, the northern, remains. It has a corbelled-headed doorw'ay 
opening off the moat, and at ground-level originally had three gun-ports, splayed both 
internally and externally in the manner of the sixteenth century. Two of these have 
been completely blocked or removed, but the start of the inner splay of the eastern 
example remains, although all the rest of it has been destroyed, when the existing 
double musket loop was made, probably during the Civil War (pi. The guns in 

these gunports must have given command over the harbour and normal landing- 
place. Glacis of this kind must once have been very common, but they were subject 
to alteration, since they soon became obsolete, or to removal, because defences were 

* IntiorTcctly shown on the plan as entirety of the seventeenth century. 
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no longer needed, and the writer knows of no other extant example in the British 
Isles. 
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Aeolipiles as Fire-blotvers 

By m. W. L. HILDBLIRGH, F.S.A. 


[Read (jih December 


M N aeolipile is a device whose essential feature is that \^pour confined in it under 
pressure can issue from it €)nly through a small aperture. Although the Oxjord 
J. ^ English Dictionary agrees with the French Academy in deriving ‘aeolipile’ from 
a combirjation of the name of the god of the winds, Aeolus, and the Latin pvlae or the 
Greek ttuAbi, implying thus that originally it meant something like ‘doorway of Aeolus* 
or ‘gates of the winds’,' 1 inclined to accept rather its derivation from ‘Aeolus’ and 



aspicere . . . hunt enim aeolipilac 
aereae cavae. hae habent punctum angustissimum quo aquae infunduniur conlocan- 
turque ad ignem, et antequam calescent non habent ullum spiritum, simul autem ut 
fer\'erc coeperint, efficiunt ad ignem vchementem flatum’ » This seems to show pretty 
clearly, by both the form of the word and the description of the object to which 
Vitruvius applies it, that the word was based on pila and not on pyiae. Conceivably 
it was the spherical shape of early aeolipilic fire-blowers which suggested the trun- 
niuned steam-filled ball provided w'ith projecting L-shaped tubes from which the 
steam could issue and, by its reaction, cause the ball to revolve, which Hero of 
Alexandria describes in his Pneitmaiika,* and which is still used to demonstrate to 
students a jet of steam’s inherent reactive force. Hero’s text does not, howc\'er, in¬ 
clude any wwd relatable to the term Vitruvius applied to his fire-blowing spheres. 
The word ‘aeolipile’ is a generic term embracing not only such things as the balls 
above mentioned, whether for blowing a fire or for obtaining mechanical w ork from 
steam, but also a number of other contrivances for utilizing the energy of a vapour— 


* Cf. S.V* 'Acolipjrlc^ -pile , , , also 

-pile': Littrc, DkL de In hiigu^ fFaftfaue^ 1863^ s.v, 
*£ulipytcr": Beaclierclk-j Noirteau Dkt^ 1887, fi_v. 

'£oiipyte\ Cf. also I'onjmasco (and otheni}, Dh, d^Ua 
littgun 19^9^ "Eolipik' ; 

^ Cf, Hatsfdd and Darmesteterj Dirt, gfudral dr la 
langur franfahr, s.v. *liolipilt ct £olipyie': J- A. C. Hcysc, 
19*3, s.v. \\olus, « * . Aolusbair; 
Samuel Johnson, Dictionary (cd, 1773)^ ^Eol^piIc^ 

^ Cf- Valentinus Rote^ Vitnruii df Atchitfciura (Lcip- 
zigp 1867), i, h, 2: A. Choisy, Viituve (Pans^ 19^)1 K J L 
4-6. Clioisyjpvcs fi/.) a French transiiiiou; a Ger¬ 
man translation Is given by Wiilhelm Schmidtp llcroni ron 
Akxmdria Drttciiiarke nnd Auttmaienthcafer (Leipzig^ 
1899), p. 491. A footnote of {ioc. cit .) suggests tkit 

some of the mediev^ copyists hud difheutty' Uiilh the word 
in question^ F, Granger, in his translation of the above 
passage (cf, VitruviuE on ArchiUctuir, in l^oeb Classical 


Library, 1931, g p- SS)* s*^ems to go beyond its sense in 
speaking of ^figures of Aeobis'; and perhaps also in 
rendering; pmctum as 'point" rather than *flpertum\ 

* 'rherc is some uncertainty concerning the pcri^nl at 
which Ilero wrote; conjectures have ranged from die later 
half of the third century s.c. to about the end of the second 
century' &,c,—now most gencniUy accepted—or even con- 
siden^bly later. There is nothing in Hero's text, besond 
the broad staicmcnt that he added bis own discoveries to 
those 'handed down by other wTiiersV to suggest that he 
invented either the rotating steam-ball or the contrivances 
(cf. pp. 30 f. infra) he describe^ in which a steam-jet is 
employed to blow burning coab. The rotating steam-ball 
is dc3Scribcd in Prop^diioa 50 of the I^rumatika, and an 
snalcigaus device for rotating a disc by means of heated air 
in Profmkisn 70; cf. liennet Woodemft. Tini Pnfumaiks 
cf Hero of Akxarfckia (London, 1S51). 
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steam in most casc-s—escaping under pressure through a small hole, as well as blow¬ 
torches in which an inflammable substance is vaporized and ignited as it issues from 
its confinement,' Aeolipilcs have long been employed in several sorts of scientific 
apparatus, for demonstration or othcrw'ise, and the continuous ‘wind’ produced by 
an acolipile may, as wc shall have occasion to recall (cf. p. 50 ifijra), be applied to 
turning a wheel having vanes upon which the jet of steam mixed with air impinges. 
And, as Bishop VVilkins says,^ ‘They may also be contrived to be serviceable for sundry 
other pleasant uses, as for the moving of sails in a chimney corner, the motion of 
which sails may be applied to the turning of a spit or the like/^ We shall, however, 
here be concerned, except for a few brief references to cognate devices, only with 
aeolipites intended for fire-blowing. 

Judging from their descriptions, some aeolipilcs, more or less globular, had no more 
than a hole as the outlet for their steam. In Vitruvius’s description, quoted above, 
there is no suggestion of either a nozzle or a longer tube. And Ambroise Pare, ‘ Father 
of French Surgery’, writing about 1561, refers to ‘soufflets de cuiure, que les Allemads 
nous apportent, ebposez en forme de houlle: iaquelle remplie d’eau, & n’ayant qu’un 
petit trou au mileau de sa forme spherique, revolt la trasmutatio de so cau en air, par 
I’actib du feu, pres lequel laboulie sera posee, & poulse avec violence ledit air dehors, 
le faisant bruire impetueusement,. . It would seem probable that most aeolipilcs 
intended for fire-blowing were provided with extensions of their outlets through wlilch 
the steam could be directed to where it would be of most service. Illustrations of 
aeolipilcs w'ith extended outlets may be seen in old books; e.g. Kircher shows* a 
lemon-shaped vessel with a short tube at one end, and a globular vessel from which 
extends, at about three-quarters of its height, a tube whose outer end curves down¬ 
ward ; and Lazarus Ercker, writing about a century earlier, shows in two of his illus- 
trations workshops in each of which is a largish globular vessel, supported by a frame 
and heated by a fire beneath it, wherein steam is generated and from which it passes 
through a long pipe entering an opening, through which presumably air is sucked, in 
one side of a furnace,* Dr. Johnson, defining an aeolipilc as 'A hollow ball of metal 
with a long pipe’, adds, 'which ball , . . sends out, as the water heats, at intervals, 
blasts of cold wind through the pipc,’^ 

A ball-shaped acolipile, such as Vitruvius describes, able to rest comfortably on the 
coals and to be turned easily in any desired direction, would appear to have been 
indeed efficient as a fire-blower, Bernard Palissy — a notable scientific experimenter 

^ Cf. Hej'Sfti for. dt. refer to the possibility of the use of afroHpilcs for mJne- 

' Cf. Jolin Wilkios* (London;^ ventiiatiDn. Katzfeld und Darmesteter give (/oe. ciY.) 

i64iJh p. 14^. *Ve:ntLlateur pour dialer b (um^* as m alternative 

^ BasiliiLE VaJcntinils^ after de^ribing an acolipile con- definition for v£olipilc^. 
stBting of a Copper ball about the size of a head^ having in * A. Pard+ *IT. Discours tovchant le faict dc Eu.rque^ 
it a very small hobi and pointing out that if 51 bd with buzardcs, ct aulres bastons k (cC iyeuvrn d\Am* 
water and set upon glowing coaJs it may be used to blow' brms€ Fare, 6th cd- [Paris, 1607], p. 415). 
thm, the use of analogous aeotipileA for %'cntibt- * Cf. J. S. KestJer, Fhynaiogia Kirchertana Exp^rimrn- 

ing mines; cf. B^rgu^ckschat:; (Prankfurt a/M., 1618), mlis, (Amatcrdam, 1680), pp 17^, 
pp. 128 f, (chap. ^Lxa;\H). The English tr^shtion of thi^ * Cf. L. Erchcr, Eescftrnlmng Aficffiimtmitin Minr- 
chap« jcxKvi of The Lait Will and Testament of BomU rd/ijcAfn ... (Praguep 1574)^ Title-page and p, dii r.; 
Valentinf (London^ *671}, ^Of Spim^ or of the bEast^ dt- (Ftankfurt a/Mi+ 1598)^ pp. 1 r.^ gS v, 
scribes (pp. 75 f-J the boll-shaped aeolipilc but doca not ^ /oc. at. 
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but better known to us through the glazed potien' he perfected — tells us, for example, 
that by using one he was able to burn wood but freshly cut.' We might, in conse- 
ciuence, well expect spherical aeolipilcs to have been su^ciently common in classical 
times to have left us, if not perhaps complete examples, at least fragmentary^ tmes. An 
earthenware aeolipilc in human shape, of the sixteenth centurj% is on record (cf, p. 48 
infra), indicating the feasibility of making an aeollpile of potte^>^ wherefore there pre¬ 
sumably should survive spherical ceramic aeolipiles, whole or fragmentary, even 
should all ancient metal ones have by ill-chance found their way to melting-pots, 
since earthenware is not merely virtually indestructible but if broken is valueless for 
re-use. Yet, although i have inquired diligently for even fragments derived from 
Classical ball-shaped acolipiles, I have completely failed in finding any, or records 
which conceivably might refer to survivals of the kind. Such seeming absence of 
remains of ancient aeolipiles suggests, I think, that their use was far from general and 
was perhaps confined principally to scientific demonstrations and possibly technical 
operations, and that if they appeared in the household it was as playthings rather than 
to serve practical needs. For ordinary domestic use there were several inconveniences 
attached to them — the trouble of replenishing them, the necessity of watching metallic 
ones lest they become exhausted and in consequence overheated, and in the case of 
those with very small orifices the danger of their vents becoming choked and the ball 
bursting^ For the Himalayan aeolipiles (cf. pp. 51 f. infra), the circumstances of whose 
users are of a special character, those or similar inconveniences might well be more 
than compensated for by the advantages attaching to their employment.^ 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that an aeoiipile having but a single small hole, 
serving for both the entering water and the emerging steam, is by no means so difficult 
to replenish as, lacking an opening through which the enclosed air may escape while 


* Cf, B, F^li^^Vp Discums de is nature des 

eaux el Jantmms . . . (Paris, 1580): 'j'ay considcre Lins; 

d^ainfin n\ uum qu\'ji petit d'eau Sc 

liT^L'h^iiJfTcc sur iVs chirboriSp elli? po&iEsera m v^nt 
trcsut:k-t!tii^t qu^cLIc fera brusltr Lc boia au feu, nrc$ qu 1 L 
nc fiJl coupe que du jour mcsinc/ 

= Compare ^ however^ remarks infra (pp. 52 }T.) concern¬ 
ing the enigmatic medieval canljcnware objects which have 
been found in hrgt: numbers inAmiem /isia and northern 
Africa. 

* About the year [912 our Fellow, the late iX M. Dalton, 

began preparation of a noic^ intended For reading before 
die Societyt ScKiict^''^ aendipik arid nn a repouw 

copper head (cf, p. 49 infra) made for use an aeollpile 
which for some time haa been in the British MiiBeum*& 
DepartnicnT of British and Medier^^l Antiquities,, This 
projected udIc he abandoned^ for some unrecorded reason, 
leaving it—presumably with the intention of adding 
further material—in the form of 3 i rough draft. iTiat drafts 
together with the notes used while preparing remained 
at the British iMu^um in the Departmental archi ves until 
October 1947* W‘hen T having been asked to prepare a 
memoir on the Sockty's aeolipilc and the one found at 
i’lenky tn 1917* feadled my several discussiona wiih 
Dalton while he engaged on his draft and In conse* 


queficc applied to the Department for permtseinn to con^ 
suit his notes. Although the draft, which the Department 
courteoiisty placed in my hands, refers to no material 
objects with w'hich [ wag previously unacquainted, it con¬ 
tains a number of observ ations which t think wdl deserve 
quotation in this cormesion. Of fire-blow ing aeolipiles it 
sa)-a: • Perhaps this method of quickening a fire bv iteam 
WHS popular bix^use the blower, once set in operation, 
w'orked autcitnatically, and did not require the attention 
demanded by bcIlowH. \\ ith W'oqd, fires, or charcoal, it 
must have been efficient* otherwise it would never have 
remained popular so long. With coal fires, it hardly s<xms 
to repay the initial tmuhk of filling the receptacle, either 
by immemion in a bucket, or by the use of a narrow funneL 
That, at least, was the condusion arrived at after experi¬ 
ments (unauthorized) with the Society's example on the 
tabic. A jet of steam did is^ue, and did appear to intensify 
the part of the fire it reached; but the fire looked much the 
same after the experiment as it did before. And, rx 
/Aen, the heat has to be considerable before the figure is 
set to w'orkp othenvise the water would not keep boiling. 
Perhaps the advent of the sicady-huming coal fire really 
abolished these curious accessories of the firesi<k in 
Europe, siilUeaving them a sphere of utility in those parts 
of the world where other fuels are employed." 
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the \\attT ^tcrs, it would at first glance appear to be. Should the vessel be empty, it 
need only be warmed sufficiently to expand the air within and then placed with its 
onnee under water so that water will be sucked in as the vessel cools and the air con¬ 
tracts, wr^n there is water within, the vessel should be heated so as to fill it with 
steam^vvhich occupies many hundreds of times the volume of liquid from which it is 
produced—and then allowed to cool with the hole under water while the steam con¬ 
denses. And if the vessel, fresh from a spell of fire-blowing and still full of hot steam, 
e taken direct to the water for recharging it, even a special preliminary heating may 
be dispensed with. 1 here would seem, however, except in the case of small aeolipiles 
(such as the Himalayan ones; cf. pp. 51 f. infra) made of thin metal, no great need to 
have only the one hole; should a second hole, permitting the pouring in of the water 
De provided it may have a removable plug; perhaps one sufficiently free to be blown 
cut should the steam pressure become dangerously high. 

If steam alone, unaccompanied by air, be blown through a mass of glowing coals 
It becomes decomposed, its oxygen combining with the carbon of the coals to fonn 
carbon monoxjde and its hydrogen being set free. The admixture of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen thus created, known as water-gas. will bum in the presence of air with 
a hot blue flame, the carbon monoxide becoming carbon dioxide and the hydrogen 
water. Uatcr-gas may be made on an industrial scale, notably for illuminating gas, 
wherein it gives a foundation for enrichment by some gaseous substance from which 
particles of solid carbon may be liberated by heat. The chemical reaction between the 
undiluted ste^ and the coals withdraws heat from the latter, so that they soon become 
too cool for the reaction to continue and must be made to glow again if it is to be re¬ 
peated. If hotrever, the steam on its way to the coals passes through the atmosphere 
^ It does vvben issuing from an aeolipile of the ty'pe with which we arc here concerned' 
It brings with It air, pme m turbulent mixture with the steam, some borne along by 
suction, the o^gen m which suffices both to oxidize the ^vater-gas and to combine 


of » furnace. ,on,«im« placed beneath the eoak, aomerin^s“arveTmVbut 
steam-^ets generally utilize only a comparatively small part of the steam generated in 
the boilers supplying them they although lineal descendants of aeolipiles do no" 
come within our definition of such apparatus. ^ ’ 

Among a number of steam-operated devices described by Hero of Alexandria in his 
Pneumaitka (cf. p. 27. n. 4 supra] are two in which a jet of steam is directed upon 
coals burning m a b^ier set at the top of a v essel in which steam is beine ecnemST 
His 74 desenbes ‘The consiruction of a boiler, on which if f figSe t 

placed shaped as if in the act of blowing, the figure shall blow on the coals and tLs 
the boiler be heated, moreover . . . nothing shall flow from it Fi e tho hnifni-l tU 
have first poured [additional] cold w ater into a cup . . and in Prntin^i/i ^ 
closed ‘Another construction of the same kind [which] ’is employed to produce the 
sound of a trumpet and the note of a blackbird’. Wmodcroft |ves {op. cil.. pp loo^ 
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103) diagrams' of these complicated, and apparently not very practical, contrivances. 
Schmidt, who speaks of the stove as one devised for heating water for the bath, gives 
diagrams ditfering somewhat from Wood croft’s,- Philo of Byaantium, whose period is 
rather uncertain but is generally assumed to lie in the latter part of the third century 
and before Hero’s, describes in his treatise on pneumatics a perfume-burner (Xo. 57)^ 
in which the coals, upon w^hich the odoriferous substances were to be burnt, might be 
kept glowing by a jet of steam directed upon them through a pipe emerging from the 
steam-chamber and cur^'ing downward over the brazier. Whether such contrivances 
as these w'cre ever actually constructed, or whether they served as anything more than 
ingenious toys, we do not know'. Devices like the simple aeoliptlet to which Vitruvius 
refers, how'ever, do appear to have found practical application. 

Tow'ards the middle of the sixteenth century — presumably henveen 1540 and 
—there was discovered, among rubbish in the crypt of a fallen chapel in the 
ruins of the Rotenburg, in Schw'arzenburg-Sondershausen, a bronze image of a man, 
naked but for a girdle of some kind, seemingly fringed, encircling his body within the 
hollow of his back and hanging in front well below his navel. This image (see pi. xi, 
fl, h)* now preserved in the castle of Sondershausen, represented the man as resting on 
one knee, his right hand on the crown of his head, his left on his left knee, his hair cut 
in a style suggesting the thirteenth century, his ugly flattish-nosed face having its 
checks'puffed out and lips pursed as if he vvere blowing. Between the lips is a small 
hole, expanded at its outer end, leading to the image’s hollow interior, and in the 
crown of the head is a larger one. The image, 57 cm, in height, 35'35 kg. in weight, 
and with a capacity' of about 8 litres, is made of an alloy composed of 916 per cent, 
copper, 7*5 per cent, tin, and 0*9 per cent. Icadj* it is almost black, as a result of fire- 
experiments of several sorts. The body (which, like the head, is hollow) is very corpu¬ 
lent, as befits its purpose j the arms and legs, which are solid, are comparatively feeble. 
The feet, three fingers of the left hand, and part of the left arm—rumoured to have 
been excised for analysis—are missing. If, as was soon observed, the body be filled 
with water and the hole in the crown tightly closed, and the image then be strongly 
heated, a jet of steam will issue from the orifice between the lips; or, should the water- 
level he above that orifice, the water may spout forth, expelled by the pressure of the 
confined steam, to a distance of perhaps 20 to 25 ft.** « j-* j i_ 

Georg Fabricius provides, about 1566, our earliest record of the Sondershausen 


* 'DrsiTJvn tfSipressiy for this work," 

3 Op. cit., figs. jSfl, 78*, and 79, with Gre^k text and 
Gt^rman tnanslation on pp. 305 if. and 317 if. 

J Cf. Philo (Philon) of Byssantinm. U Uvri‘ dts ap- 
piirah pnfumi^titpies . . edited by Baron Cam dc VaiLV 
fmm Arabic mannsenpte at O.'sford and Constantinople, 
in Ntfikfx dfs ninnnsCTits de ta BihUtm^uc 

Naiiofiak (Paris, 1903), p. The consiructiop is tWns- 
trated by an aciximpanying linc-irngnivin|;. 

* Reproduced, by courtesy of Dr. Erich Meyer, from 

O. von Fttlke and Erich Meyer, Brtini^^grrdjc irj Afi/te/- 
aliers: Romanmhc Lfwr/ifrr Jind C^efaste, der 

GoUk (Bcrluip 1935). ^* 5^1 215^^ ^ 

s Measurements and analysis (made m j8io), Riven 


by F. Al. Feldhaus, 'Gber Zweek und Ent^ehunpwt dcr 

sogcn. Ptistriclic% in aur dtm Gtrmttniuhen 

Naiimslrnuifum (Xurcfiibcrg. 1908), pp. 

larpcd, in some directions elaborated, ojid wcti-illustrated 

version of this appears iti F. M . Feldhaiis^s Z)i> 

drr I VrftV, dtr gcschirhthfhrn Hfii und dcr 

(l^cipziR and Berlin, 1914), s.v. Tnstriche*; and a eon^ 

densed version of this latter in his Dif TVfAjri^ dec Anttke 

wld dfs MitiAiiltfTi (Potsdam, 1931), pp, 298 f. 

^ Cf* Sn C. Wiigcncr, liandbuch der vorzugfichsicn, in 
Ditituhhnd rntdickicn AUerthUmcr am firidttischer Zfi£ 
[Weimar^ p- 361 j a Unc-engraving of the linage 1$ 

given in fig, 113S. 





jz AEOHPILES AS FIRE^BLOWERS 

‘Pilstrich’, He says that the family Dutgerode (Tiitcherode), in Thuringia, possesses 
a bronze idol, discovered in a ^subterranean sanctuary’ of the Rotenburg, which is 
hollow and which, when £lled with water and surrounded by fire, noisily vomits forth 
the water, like fiames, upon the bystanders/ This notion ot the ‘Piistrich as an idol 
is exemplified in a German broadsheet of, presumably, the early seventeenth century, 
whose text refers to the * Piistrich’ as an idol worshipped by the pre-Christian Thurin- 
gian people, and w-hose pictorial portion (see pL Xl, ^)- shows, as background for a 
large-scale reproduction of the object, the ’Piistrich’ (somewhat too large for its sur¬ 
roundings) being heated and violently emitting steam from the crown of its head, 
while three persons worship it. 

The name Fabricius applied to the object appears in many analogous forms’ in the 
abundant printed text concerned with it. It is now' commonly referred m as the 
‘Pustrich’, which fonn has become a generic term for fire-blowing aeolipiles in human 
shapes, ‘Pustrich’ and other analogous names for the Sondershausen image are taken 
to refer both to its representing a person blow'ing and to its action when steam issues 
from it, and are believed to be related to the German w'ord piistefi, ‘to blow’, as well 
as to a number of German dialect terms referring, in one way or another, to blow'ing 
or puffing/ There would appear, however, to be a possibility of another derivation, 
although one to which attention has not, so far as I am aware, hitherto been direct^. 
An Old Prussian word^ parstuck, for a dwarf or pygmy,’ is so like ‘pustrich’ as—taking 
into consideration the resemblance of the Sondershausen image to a dwarf (cf. p, 46 
infra ) — to suggest that possibly some name assoc fable with parsUiek was at first applied 
to that image, and only later did the pronunciation of its name become altered to a 
form presumed to refer to the image’s behaviour rather than to its conformation. 

A very considerable and widespread interest was aroused by the Sondershausen 
‘Piistrich’ from almost the moment it was found, and many w'erc the different theories 
advanced regarding its origin and/or its purpose. Rabe, in 1852, summarized** the 
e.xtensivc literature — much of it learned nonsense—which by that rime had dealt with 
it; when, in 1908, Feldhaus published the first^ of his several articles on it, he could 
say (p. 141) that it had been discussed by more than sixty writers. Surmises concern¬ 
ing it included suggestions that it was a representation of an ancient divinity, either of 
the Germans or of the Slavs;® that it had been used, wdtli flames spouting from its 


^ Cf. GtOfgiu& Fjibriciiia^ Dr Mrtatlicii Tfhus Q£ itomiW- 
bus (Zuri-ch^ 1566) [1 bcHev^c ihat there 

b asonicivhal earlier cditJonJ+ p. v. (In chap. iv% 

* In Thuringia a famiiianobili Dutgerodia, idoluni quoddam 
atneu assematur, \n fundametis aicis Rotcnbcrgiac, quae 
deferta nunc lacttp inutntum in sacetio subterraneo: idniu 
appellant Ibrsicricum, statura piicri formaium: . . . Intus 
cauam cst: ^ aqua rtpleiump atep Ipnc circumilatUp cum 
ingcnli sonitu aquam ilkm in fUtante^ in^tar flamnuirum 
euDmJt/ 

= I am indebted to Dr. H. Suamnski for knowledge of 
tills interesting document, hlis inquiripp from prini- 
rooms at Berlin and hlunich and in America, and mine In 
tlie British Museiitn, have failed to disclose its origin. A 
picture of the 'Pustrich", similarly on a large scale and act 
in a landscapcp emitting steam from both the crown of its 


head and from its mouthy although wiUuiLit fire bcneatli it 
or worshippers about itp and tvithout a second representa^ 
tion in the backgroundp is gi ven in li. Tentzers Aionaiticke 
Untrrr^ti^ (Leipzig^ (reproduction in 

Sl^p^ngStter [cf* n. fi pi. viii). 

^ Cfr M. F. Rabe, Der Fiistrkh jsu Smdrrsbitusrny kein 
(Berilnp 185a), chap, v, 

^ ibid.j pp, 39 f. Cf. also Grimm^ Dt^Ntschei ti'brifrhufh 
(iS 89 )p s.v. ‘PuBien'p Tdaier". 

* Cf. HasringSp Encyfh. Rch^hn and Ethics, 'Divarfs 
and Pygmies*, p. i2Z_ 

^ Ct op, ciL 

^ Cf p. 3I1 n. 5 mpra^ 

* C^n thia aapect of the Bonders ha niscn Tflstrich*, cf 
Leonhard Fnmz, Fahrkc Sfmccngottrr^ and ed. (Briinn 
and Munich, and \ 4 crma* 1943)1 PP* The firffl edi* 
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mouth (as in the figures, cited iVi/ra, described by Kyeser), to impress the ignorant or 
to invite gifts for the benefit of the Church, or as a fire-signal of some sort; that it had 
served as a steam-actuated weapon, or as part of a still, or as a fountain-figure,' or 
simply as an aquamantle, or—in the opinion of Rabc himself—^as one of the several 
supports, more or less alike, for a targe basin, such as a font,^ which in later years had 
a hole bored between its lips so that it could be used as an acolipile, English anti¬ 
quaries of the middle of the nineteenth century' knew of the Tustrich*: Albert Way 
cited it in his note on the object, similar in many respects, belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries, saying that it is ‘supposed to represent the deity of the ancient Germans 
called Busterichus’Dr, William Bell, in a paper on VEolophilcs', read at the Lancas¬ 
ter Meeting of the British Archaeological Association in August 1S50, showed a draw¬ 
ing of it;;^ and Mr. \^emon, in his account of‘Jack of Hilton', mentioned the similarity 
between that image and the supposed * Uiisterichus' at Sondershausen.* 

The notew'orthy differences in size and in weight between the Sondershausen 
‘Piistrich' and the several analogous English aeolipiles are presumably to be accounted 
for by the differences in the circumstances of their use. The height of the ‘Piisirich* 
is recorded as about 22^ in. and its tveight as about y8 Ib,; ‘Jack of Hilton’, by far the 
largest of our English figures, is only 16 in. high and less than q lb. in weight. But 
whereas the English aeolipiles w'cre made for use in private homes, the Thuringian 
one was—we may believe—intended for stimulating the great fire in the large hall of 
a medieval castle, and necessarily w'as not only bigger but, for corresponding strength, 
proportionately considerably heavier. 

Feidhaus appears to have been the first to point out that the Sondershausen 
‘Piistrich’ expressed in concrete form an observation of .Albertus Magnus—Albert the 
Great, German author of many learned works—written in the thirteenth century, and 
corresponded in the essentials of its construction to illustrations, drawn in the early 
fifteenth century', of manuscripts of Konrad Kyeser's Belliforiis.^ Albertus, to whom 
the works referring to the power of steam of Philo, of Hero, and of Vitruvius doubt¬ 
less were known, says^ that if one takes a strong vessel of bronze, well hollowed within, 
having a small aperture in its upper part and another a little larger in its belly, and 
having feet so that its belly does not touch the ground, and, having stopped one of its 


don of this, printed privately in igiij for membera of a 
l^ipdg society^ embodied Franz's articilo* 

*Dcr Pristrich", which had appeared in t^o in Mimi- 
deutsche HffU fitr vorge^chkhtr, Rassiriikund^ 

u/id Tth Year (a lyp^ript copy of this article ^ 

kindly sent me by Df. Bnino Thtums, of the Vienna 
Kunsthistorisches Mnscriim^ M Mr. J. F. HaywardV re¬ 
quest, csontains nothing not rtrpeated in the corresponding 
test of the book)* 'rhe boak^ which deals with a consider¬ 
able niimher of ahjectSii some oF them true antiquities 
who^e origins had been forgotimii^ others Forgedcs- made 
with a view to sale or aa mere mystificatidiMp eoncerm itself 
with the Sondemhausen TOstrkh* mainly becauso of that 
object*fi funner wide acceptance as a putative di%nmty\ but 
includes references to^ and brief extracts from* much of 
tile literature touching on analogous aeolJpites on the Con¬ 
tinent^ and gives small half-tone reproductions of some of 
VOL. xetv 


those pictured in Feldhaus's Die Technik^ 1^14 ed. 

* In the view' abn of v* Fatke^ some quarter of ^ century 
later than Fddhans’s article (which he mentions) of 1908; 
cf: V* Falke and Meyer, op. eii., p* 34, 

* Cf. Rabe* chap. xvU with diagram facing 

p. aia. 

^ Cf . Albert Cfit&hg$^ 0/ Antiquities . . * the 
Posmsion 0/ the ^iely of AnitgunHes, sS 4 j (London, 

1S47), p. 32 . 

* Cf. Joum. Brit. ArchatQi. Asm. vi (ifi^t)p p. 345* 

* C f. W. F. Vcmon+ in rrhiteat. Joarn. viii (1351), p. t ^4^ 
^ Cf. P* M_ Bcrthelot, ^Ljc Livre d^un ing^nieiir 

militaire a fin du XIV*" siticle*^ mjotirn. des saranti, 1900^ 
pp. 1-15. as-iH- ^ , 

T Cf. if. Aibtrti Magni: Opera iv (Paris, 1S90), 

p. 634 (in Tract, Ih cap, 17), 
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holes firmly with wood, fills it with water and then puts it into a very hot fire, steam 
will be generated in the vessel and will break forth through one or the other of the two 
openings; if it breaks through the upper hole, it scatters water widely about the place 
adjacent to the fire, and if it breaks through the lower one it erupts water widely into 
the fire and the force of the steam scatters firebrands and coals and hot ashes far from 
the fire and upon places nearby: on that account such a vessel is commonly called a 
su^aior^ and is customarily given the shape of a man blowing.* 



Fic. t. Design for an aeoiipile by Virgi] Solis. 



Fig. 2. Design for an acolipilc by Goujon. 


While the greater part of this extract would seem to suggest that Albcrtus when 
writing it had in mind something other than the Sondershausen ‘Pilstrich’—and per¬ 
haps was somewhat confused about its construction and its functions—its concluding 
clause seems decidedly to indicate that in it he refers to an object very similar to that 
‘ Pilstrich*. We may, however, observe that aeolipiles of other shapes have been 
devised which conform fairly closely, except perhaps for the unnecessary and disad¬ 
vantageous low'er aperture, to his general description and yet at the same time embody 
a representation of a human figure blowing. Fig. i, reproducing one of Virgil Solis’s 
illustrations for a mid-sixtcenth-century German translation of Vitruvius,- show^s an 


^ 'qiiExl 91 sumitur vas afrrudi forte quod ^it irttiis hcnc 
copcaA'iim^ et hibeat paiAUm forainen et aliud 

habeat m vfntrc pamm majiif, habeiltqlic pedo^ Jta 
quod vemcr ejus non tnngat terrain, ct implcntur V3& aqua^ 
et po^eo I ignis fordter obstruamrUnumquodqner foramen 
ipsiuSt et potiatur in tgne valde calido^ gcncratur vapor iit 
va«, quern fortiJicatiim retro enimph peraJterum forainen 
obstmetuna: ct si imimpil euperigs, tongq projicU aqut^m 
spaisam super Inca adjacent ia igni: ei u inferiu^ enimpit, 
projicit aquam spamnt in ignem, ct itnpeiu vaporis pro- 
jkit titioncs et ^rhoncs ct cincrcs calidos longc ab igne 
super cirrumslajitm !oca: ct Ideoetiam vas illud ^lilgaritcr 
stifflaior vocatur, et solct fEguraii ad figuram hominb 
sufH antis/ 

=* Cr. Walthqr H. (G* H. Riviii5)p Dfr 

der j^aiizlen Archilfctaf , , ^ (Nuremberg, 
1547), p. XX r.; ibid., Vitrm*his Tof tsch (Nurembci^, 


i, 6, p, xlv V. The engraving v^tis reprinted in several later 
editions of these translations. In both of the early edkions 
died above, as well as in some of the later editions, it ts 
accompanied by a picture of a number of related objects— 
three of them vase-shaped vessels provided each with a 
vertical noxslc in the centre of the top, presumably^ as 
steam ascends from two of the nozzlea^ deigned as acoli- 
piles; the remaining Uvo, spheres (one of them himishcd 
with long radial spikes], from which isaut what appeam 
intended to represent Uames, presumably incendiary mis¬ 
siles (compare Kyeser^s Tliiloncua' mentioned below, and 
the hre-bomba referred to on pp, 52-5 infra). The same 
five aeolipiles (but not an aeoiipile ooircsponding to our 
only in details, appear in a number of 
earlier Bixteenth-centuiy editions of Vitnivius'E. "Afchltec- 
ture^ e,g. in the Como edition of i^zt, p. xxiiJ r.^ in 
ItaHan; and in the Stra&hurg edition of 154.3, The Venioe 
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aeoltpiJe of the sort, A globular vessel, presumably of metal and with chased decora¬ 
tion, set upon three ball-shaped feet, has on its front a fantastic anthropomorphous 
figure from whose mouth issues a cloud of steam. An analogous design (sec fig. 2)/ 
by Jean Goujon, illustrating a contemporary French translation of Vitruvius, shows 
a large ball, presumably made of metal, on whose forward part is a representation of 
a man's face, the cheeks puffed out and a hole between the lips through which steam 
can emerge: at the back, opposite this face, is a straight handle for manipulating the 
aeolipile. Anthropomorphous additions of this kind to a ball—the pila of Vitruvius’s 
text—doubtless were meant as symbolizations of Aeolus, god of the winds (including 
the ‘wind’ cmittable by an aeolipile), as suggested by the wording of that text (cf. 
p, 27 supra). 

The contrivances described by Kyeser and illustrated in manuscripts of his writings 
are very similar, in nature and in some cases in form as well, to anthropomorphous 
aeolipiles, although they were devised for the emission of flames, and not of steam for 
quickening a fire, Feldhaus reproduces several such contrivances,® tw'o of them from 
a manuscript of 1405. The text in this manuscript explains that *I am Phifoneus, 
made of copper, silver, bronze, clay, gold, or other sturdy stuff, and when I am empty 
I do not burn. But set my body, filled with turpentine or with strong wine, on the 
hearth, then, warmed, I emit fiery sparks with which you may light any candle.’^ One 
of Feldhaus’s reproductions (fig. 552) shows a figure of a naked youth which, as he 
points out, seems to fail to fit this specification; but another (fig, 554) shows a similar 
figure with flames coming from its mouth,* and a third (fig. 555) with flames issuing 
from its mouth and its navel, while a fourth (fig. 553) shows a bust of a man the mouth 
of w'hich emits flames and is accompanied by text saying ’This head which, as you see 
it here pictured, has In its mouth sulphur-powder, and will Ignite a candle however 
often it may be extinguished. If its mouth be approached, a stream of fire shoots 
forth.’* With sucli pyrotechnic devices we need not here concern ourselves beyond 
observing that the bust-type is paralleled precisely in aeolipiles, and the standing type 
by kneeling figures. 

Bronze figures, in shape very like the Sondershausen ’Piistrich’ and made for use as 
fire-blowers, were employed in England in, presumably, the medieval period. At least 
three such still exist, very similar to eacli other in form and in size, but considerably 
smaller than the ‘Piistrich’. Two of them — the so-called ‘Jack of Hilton’ and the one 


edition of 1534 shows (p. 9 r.) a design fur s large globular 

aeolipile—which, as it has iis oKfiec il one end of a hott- 
£oncd diametetr^ presumably was intended for b1o%vtng ei 
fin?—ornamented in relief with a large crouching dmigon- 
like beast beneath whose annul is the blowing-hole, and 
with a man bending font‘ard at the hips and supporting 
with one upraised hand i tube at whose extremity b the 
blowing-how, 

^ Kepmduced from Ian Martin's ArcktUcHfre w Art de 
him bastir {Paris, 1547)^ P- n r, 

^ Cf. /he Teehaik Vorz^t .. figs. SS^-S- 
^ ‘Ego sum Phiicmeiis, ctipreus, argenicus ipse, 

Aereu^ seu lemriis, aureus vel forth minerc. 

Vacuus non unj^ teplctus lerebintho. 


Baccho vcl ardend, corpus inctiin applica foco, 

Nam caLefaems eg^ igneas ecnltta scindllas 
Per ^ua& tu possb accendere quamciinu|ue candelam’; 
Bertheloi, dtr p. 90. I do not l^ow whcihcr 
Thiloneus" waa designed for a serious purpose or whether 
he was Intended merely as a sdentific toy. 

* The middle of Xhh figure has been obliterated by mk- 
tines, close together^ dmvn acroas it, 

^ 'Dsescr Kopf^ der^ wie du ihn bier abgcbildet sichst. 
In ficincm Moiid Sehwefelstaub hatp ssundet cine Kenw, 
so ofi sic ausgcloschl wird, immer wieder an. Wenn ste 
seincm Miind geimhert wird, schiesst dtr Feucrsirahl 

hcraus-' Cf* FeldhauSp op. eiV. i^l. 845. 
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belonging to the Society of Antiquaries^ long have been on record in print; the third, 
after being lost for many vears» recently came to light again at Henley-on-T hames. 
Docujnentar>' history^ for ‘jack of Hilton’ goes back to 1592 by which year he already 
liad long been in the possession of an ancient family ; that for the example belonging 
to the S^iety of Antiquaries to before the end of the eighteenth century; w hiic the one 
found at Henley is known to have been in use for many years before it was dia^rdcd, 
about the eighties of the last century. Furthermore, ‘Jack of Hilton and the Henley 
figure are on record as having been employed as fire-blowere, thus pointing to a pro 
abilitv—although, because of the differences in siisesand weights, not a certainty'-^hat 
the Sondershausen TQstrich’, too, serv-ed as a fire-blower, ‘jack of Hilton (pi. 
a, A)' is a small bronze figure of a man, completely naked, resting on his left knee, his 
ric^ht hand at the side of his head, his left grasping his virile member—which is, like 
his testicles exaggerated in sbe.* His longish haii% cut square at the neck, hangs tree* 
Between his lips is a small hole through which the operative steam may emerge; and 
in his hack, between the shoulders, a hole a little larger. He is 16 in, in height and 
weighs 8 lb. 14 oz. He became well knowm to English antiquaries through Dr. 1 lot s 
account^ of an annual custom, of ancient origin, in which he said to have played 
an important part. Plot tells us that there was 

a service due from the Lord d EssingUm ... to the Lord of Hilton, about a mile distant, m. that 
the Lord of the Manor of Essington . . . shall bring a goose every Neisp'etirs day, and dnve it 
round the fire in the Hell at Hilton, at lest 3 limes (which he is bound to doe ^ mean Lord) 
whil'st lack of Hilton is blowing the fire. of Hilton,^ a little hollow image of brass 

having a little hoh in the place of the month, about the bigness of great pi ns head, and 
another in the back about 2/3 of an inch diameter, at which last hole it is fill d woth water, it 
holding about 4 pints and 1, which, when set to a strong fire, evaporates after the i^e manner 
as in an jEolipile, and vents it self at the smaller hole at the mouth in a constant blast, blowing 
the fire so stronglv that it is vciy audible, and makes a sensible impression in that part of the nre 
where the blast lights, as 1 found by experience May the 26. 1680. After the Lord of t^sutgion, 
or his Deptity or Baylijf, has driven the goose round the fire (at lest 3 times) whilst Image 
blows it he canys it into the Kitchen of Hilton Hall, and delivers it to the Cook, who having 
dressed it, the Lord of Essington or his Bayliff, by way of further sen ice, brings it to the table 
of the Lord paramount of Hilton and Essington, and receives a dish of meat, frorn the said Lord 
of Hiltons table, for his owti Mess. Wliich service was performed about 50 years since.* hy James 
Wilkinson then Bayliff of S' Gilbert Wakering, the Lady Toutnsend being Lady of the Manor of 
Hilton, Tko. a Stokes and John a Stokes brothers, both living An, 1680. then being present. 


In the middle of the last century' Mr. W. F. Vernon, of Hilton Park, exhibited the 
figure before the Archaeological Institute, giving soihe further particulars relating to 
it? He cited, as the earliest notice he had found concerned with it, a bill datable 
between 1596 and 1598 in which it is spoken of as ‘belongmge to the cheafe capital 
mesuage of the manner of Hil ton, aforesaid, being parccll of the warde’s inheritance, 
tyme whereoff the memorie of man is not to the contrarie, an ancient statue, image,- 

' Repioduccd hv courtesy of Mr. Pliil Drabble, who absent from the object itself, 
had the negatives made specially for use in illustrating > Cf. Robert Plot, The Natural ilistary of Siaffardshire 
this commiitiicatioo, and Mr. tt, L. Vernon, the lord of (O-sford, 1686}, pp. 433 f. 

* This account suggests that a braater was atilt, in the 
^ The rough sketch accompanying Plot’s account (cf. first third of the seventeenth ccntuiy, in use for heating 
infra) attempts to mask these parts by foliage which ia the halt at Hilton. 
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instmmente, or heir loome of brasse. . The suit was to get back the image, left by 
Sir Henry^ ^'^e^no^ (d. 1592) and taken from Hikon by Sir Henry Fownsend, who had 
married the ward’s mother in 1594. Mr. Vernon cited further a ‘Bill of Revivar dated 
1616, which adds a little to what we have learned above, an extract from which states 
that ‘certain of which messuages . .. were held ... as of the said mannor of Essington, 
by fealty suit of court, and two shillings and seven pence yearlie rent, and by drivinge 
a goose, with three heads of garlicke about her neck, in the tyme of Christmas everie 
year about the fyer in the hall of the mannor house of Hilton aforesaid*,’ ‘From 1635 
(being the year of the death of Lady Towmsend) . . . this service was commuted for 
annually; and this was regularly paid till 1704, when the w^holc of the land 
became the property of H, Vernon, Esq., of Hilton,’^ It is gratifying to know that the 
image is still at Hilton, carefully preserved by the present lord of the manor, Mr. 
R. L. Vernon. 

The legal proceedings mentioned above w'ould seem to suggest that ‘Jack’ was at 
that time regarded as of considerable importance outside of his part in the rental 
ceremony. One may surmise that he was thought of as a sort of ‘luck’ attached to the 
manor of Hilton. There were in medieval England many instances of lands held by 
virtue of the possession of some object—often a horn, or a cup of some kind—con¬ 
sidered to be evidence of the rights of their possessors to the Sands they held. And in 
many cases such objects came to be looked upon as ‘lucks’ bound up with the fortunes 
of the families by whom they were preserved,^ But whatever may have been the case 
in the sixteenth century% at present there appears to be, Mr. R. L. Vernon informs me, 
neither evidence nor tradition to support a conjecture that ‘Jack’ was at any time 
accounted to be a Muck’. 

Our Fellow, Mr. Gerald P. Mander, has very kindly sent me some notes concemeti 
with former relations between Hikon and Essington. He says: 

The manorial ‘service’, if such it was, puzzles me. Essington is one of the manors of the parish 
of BushbuiA' ,., Hilton is a small manor adjoining, once a prebend of Wolverhampton church. 
The Vernons derive from the Swynnertons of Hilton, who also came there by marriage,,.. John 
dc Swvnnerton of Hilton bought the manor of Hilton in 131Z (and continued to pay the pre¬ 
bendary), making the place his residence. His son, John de Swvnnerton junior, bought the manor 
of Essington in 1348, there w'cre confirming deeds in 1366 and 1371, and he died in 137O, 
Essington, but not Hilton, was part of the Dudley fief (of Dudley Castle), and presumably the 
lord of Essington held his manor therefrom bv some annual payment or ser^'ice of small value. 
If then, the lord of Essington (assisted by Jack) performed this ser^'ice of the goose every New 
Year’s Dav, it should have been, surely, to an overlord. I think that must have been so, and that 
Hilton was merely the place of performance (and not before i34Sh k w ould have been pointless 
for the lord of Hilton nfid Essington to perform it as a service to himself. So we have to include 
a Dudley overlord or a mesne tenant. In his Inquisition Post Mortem of 1379, Sir John de 
Sw^mneiton was found to hold the manor of Essington of Richard Dudley as of the Barony of 
Du'dlcy (and so through a mesne tenure). Or perhaps the custom may have been a piece of New 
Year jollity independent of tenure. It is not mentioned in the early deeds. 

But it may perhaps be that Dr, Plot was WTong in saying the service was 'from the Lord of 
Essington’, ‘now one St. Johns Esq; late S' Gilbert Wakering*. Sir Gilbert Wakering’s sub 
manor or tenement was a place called Blackbalve, just south of Essington (and in a different 

■ .-iwAtfro/. 7 oi/™. viii (1851 ), pp. 192 f. * Cf. C. R. Beard, Lu(h andTaiumans (London, 1934), 

- /foV/.p. 194. Tenure Lucks'. 
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f^rish, that of \V olvcrhampton). Although I do not know that Blackhalve was held of Essington, 
the payment by Sir Gilbert Watering sugge^sts that the owner of Blackhalve transferred his &er- 
vice to Hijton when Hilton took over Essington. Sir Gilbert was the son of Sir Edward Waker- 
inge of Rickmansworth, in Hertfordshire; he was Sheriff of Staffordshire in 1606, and died in 
1617. I sh^Id not like to say what happened before his time, and I have not found what brought 
him to Staffordshire,^ His Inquisition Post Mortem says he was lord of Essington, and that is a 
compilation, as the jurors were likely to know. Sir Gilbert Wakering did not live at Blackhalve, 
but at Bloxwich near a I sail, but other Wakcrings did, as they appear in the parish register. He 

have been 'farmer', i.e. had a lease of the manor of Essington, so in a sense Hilton 
would be overlord. 


The rental procedure at Hilton, in which ‘Jack of Hilton* is recorded as having held 
so material a place, was hut one of a number of analogously jocular customs attached 
to land tenure in various parts of England. Many such were recorded by Thomas 
Blount, and to his instances others of the kind w ere added by Josiah and H. M. Beck¬ 
with.* The following, W’hich need not all be taken very seriously, in some cases repre¬ 
senting the whole of the annual rental or the services due, in others only a part of 
them, may serve as examples: a man comes into the market-place (at Bradford, York* 
f a halberd, a dog, and a horn, and he w'inds the horn three times while the 

heirs of Rushw'orth of Horton hold the dog by a cord; twenty pence per vear are to 
be paid and one goose, fit for the lord’s dinner, is to be brought on the Feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel; a snow'ball is to be brought at Midsummer and 3 red rose at 
Christmas; a chaplet of roses at Christmas; a bow of ebony and two arrows; three 
grains of pepper; and a pound of cummin, Mr. Mander has informed me of a case of 
su^ tenure of especial interest to us because it was in the immediate vicinity of Hilton 
and incidentally ^ a remarkable example of continuity; that ts the tenure of Rushall! 
near VVafsall which in the time of Henry IV was held of Bushbury (and through that, 
01 iJudley, the tenant in chief) by a rental of unimi par cakarum deoratum vet xxd, and 
so on till 1726 when the entry is ‘0.1.8 or a pair of gilt spurs*. 

A bronze image of a man (jff. xii, c, d),* of the same type and roughly of the same 
size as Jack of Hilton , but differing in several details, was discovered some years ago 
during the cleaning out of a former fish-pond in the garden of the house at Paradise 
rarm^, il^ey-on-1 homes. It was deposited by its owner, Mr. Sidney a Court, of 
Paradise Farm m the Corpomtion Museum and Art Gallery of Reading, to whose 
director, Mr. vV, A. Smallcombe, and his former assistant Mr. R. Patterson (who had 
j^epared a note^ on it), I am indebted for my information concerning it as well as for 
the photographs herewith reproduced. Mr. a Court, in a letter (of which Mr, Small¬ 
combe kindly sent me a copy) to Mr. Smallcombe in 1938, said that he believed 
that the image came into possession of his father, Mr. C. H. W. a Court Repiopton 
when, about 1830, he succeeded to Amington Hall, Tamworth, Wanvickshire The 
Repington^family, of Norman descent and settled in Lincolnshire at the Conquest 
moved to Tamworth about 1424. Mr. a Court’s father, who gave him the object about 

* Cf. FTOf^mma Antiquiiaih Anti«,t 0/ W. ^ Repnxiuced by murtesy of Mr W 4 

Gndy^ularCustum^ian^ Mmnor,. by Thomuit Blount director of the Reading Mg^um ' ' 

(London, 1679); tbid., enlarged and corrected hv Josiah ^ 'Two Kcarth-hli^pnt f™™ h 1 rei 
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1896, told him that it had been used, filled with water and placed on the hob so that 
It should emit steam, at the annual Amington Rent Audit for the amusement of the 
tenants, but made no mention of any customary observances connected with it. 
Thrown into one of the stews at Paradise Farm by Mr, a Court’s grandmother, it was 
recovered when the pond was cleaned out. Mr. a Court knew of no record of how or 
when the figure became associated with Amington Hall, 

T 10 in., its weight 5 lb. 15 oz., its capacity 48-5 cu. in. 

In addition to being somewhat smaller than *Jack\ It differs from him in that it rests 
on Its right knee, instead of the reverse, its right hand is in a position above the rigliteye, 
instead of correspondingly against the side of the head j it wears a strap-like girdle 
round the waist and a circular pendant at the neck; and its hair is parted in the middle 
and seemingly is bound by a sort of fillet round the head. The hole at the lips is about 
^ in. diameter, but instead of being roughly cylindrical throughout widens towards 
its outer end. The figure h^ been deprived of parts of its sexual organs and, presum¬ 
ably through unskilful manipulation of the saw' at the time of that mutilation, of the 
front part of its right foot; and the upper part of the back has a hole made by a pick 
during exhumation. A second hole, about | in. diameter, in the back between the 
shoulders, presumably served for filling the vessel. The core round which the figure 
was cast w'as removed through a rectangular opening, now filled in, about T.lxt in., 
at the bottom of the trunk. The original surface has been worked over in parts by use 
of a coarse file, but the effects of decomposition make difficult determination of how 
far such tooling was carried. The likenesses to 'Jack of Hilton' and the figure’s 
association with Amington Hall, distant only some twenty miles from Hilton, and the 
further circumstance that it ‘was used at the Amington Rent Audit for the amusement 
of tenants', intimate a connexion between it and ‘Jack’; and, on the other hand, the 
girdle which does nothing to relieve its nakedness and its reversed attitude suggest 
rather a relationship to the Sondershausen Tiistrich’. The image thus appears to 
hnk in some w-ay the Hilton figure and the Thuringian one. Its resemblances to the 
Society of Antiquaries’ aeolipile are still closer than to the Hilton figure. 

The Society's example (pi. xiii, a-cY was presented, in 1799, by Mr, Edmund Fry. 
It had been found at a depth of al 30 tit 10 ft., a few years earlier, by a labourer digging 
the basin of the canal at Basingstoke, Hampshire, sold by him to a dealer in old metals 
there, and bought from the latter by Mr, ^ry.- Its height is 10^ in., its weight 6 lb. 
11 02. The casting is rough, as in the other English figures of the kind, and the open¬ 
ing for reinoving the core is in the same position, of the same shape, and very’ nearly 
the same suse as in the ramworth aeolipile. As may be seen in pi. xni, the repre¬ 
sentation is of a naked man, wliose penis is disproportionately large, resting on his 
right knee and with liis left hand on his left knee (as in the Tamworth and Sonder¬ 
shausen figures), his right hand against his right brow (as in the Tamworth figure), his 
cheeks puffed out as if blowing through the small (about in. diam.) hole between 
his lips, his short hair bound by a sort of fillet, a buckled strap-like girdle w'ith a long 
hanging end round his waist, and round his neck a cord passing through a sort of ring 

negatived belonging to the Society of Anti- ^ Cf. Way,/oc.«/,;xiti (1800), p. 410 and 
quanes. p|^ JtXVli (figg. 1-3); Mmules i'oc, Antiq. p* 149, 
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or pendant {the girdle and the neck ornament, paralleled in theTamvyorth here 

arc engraved whereas in that figure they are cast in relief), Thei^ is, at the back, a 
second hole, considerably larger than the one between the lips, at the base t^yhe neck, 
through which water could be poured when the vessel \vas to be employed tor hre- 

TheSeveral likenesses betiveen the English fire-blowing images and the Sonder- 
shausen ‘Pustrich’ would seem to be more than chance ones. In cases of the kind one 
tends to look for some family connexion—e,g. by marriage—which might have intro¬ 
duced, as a unit, a particular group of details into a foreign milieu* 1 have, however, 
been unable to find any record which has suggested that such was the case here. 
Again, one might envisage the sur\’ival into the Middle Ages of some Classical manu¬ 
script’ of which no example is at present known, showing an anthropomorphous 
aeolipile for fire-blowing. Hero’s descriptions (cf. p. 30 supra) of his two water- 
heaters whose fires could be stimulated by jets of steam do not specify shapes for the 
figures through which the steam should issue; wherefore an ancient manuscript con¬ 
ceivably might, for some such reasons as those submitted infra, have represented them 
as misshapen dwarfs and thus suggested the giving of analogous shapes to medieval 
fire-blowing acolipiies. Yet I am inclined to consider more probable some sort of 
connexion directly associablc with Oxford, in the thirteenth century notable, ^I'd 
the fourteenth surpassing all contemporary^ universities, as a centre for scientific 
studies* The Dominicans settled at Oxford in 1221, long before the death (m 1280) 
of the learned Albertus Magnus, who in his writings described an anthropomorphous 
aeolipile (cf. pp. 30 f. supra) which might well have had {excepting only the hole in the 
bellv) a form similar to the forms of the Sondershausen Tustrich* and the several 
English fire-blowers. The Dominicans were very forward in the principal universities 
of the thirteenth century, and Albertus, who travelled widely, himself taught at, 
amongst others, the universities of Cologne and Paris. Although he did not, so far 
as T am aware, himself visit England, it would seem not at all improbable that his 
description in question would have been early in reaching Oxford; nor, indeed, that 
the medieval anthropomorphous acolipiies may have originated in England and that 
Albcrtus’s information concerning them was transmitted through Dominicans settled 
at Oxford. Unfortunately, I know of no drawing of his aeolipile which is attributable 
to either the thirteenth or the fourteenth century; and even for the be^nningof the 
fifteenth the nearest thing 1 am able to recall is the fire-emitting efligy illustrating the 
1405 manuscript t)f Kyeser’s BelUforlis (cf. p. 35 ^upra), I’he curiously close parallels 
between Mcrr von Hirsch’s bronze (which presumably was made in the twHfth cen¬ 
tury or not much later; cf, pi. xiii, d and pp. 41 f. infra), the Basingstoke image, and 
the Sondershausen ’Piistrich’, would seem to betoken something more than the trans¬ 
mission of a merely textual account from one country to another. Conceivably, 
detailed descriptions of anthropomorphous acolipiies were carried by Dominican 
friars passing bebveen the Continent and England (where by the end of the thirteenth 
century there w’ere many friaries), since such friars did not belong to a particular house 
or province, and assignment of their places of residence was in the hands of the master- 
general of the order. So amusing, and perhaps indeed so serviceable, a gadget as an 
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anthropomorphous fire-blowing aeolipUe, once known at Oxford, might well have 
spread to places thereabouts. We may recall that one such object was found at 
Basingstoke, not far from Oxford, and another (reported to have formerly been used 
at Tam worth) even nearer, at Henley. Perhaps also w*orth recalling is Sir Gilbert 
Wakering’s association (cf. p. 38 sitpra) witli both Hilton and Rickmansworth (which 
lies some thirty-five miles distant from Basingstoke), suggesting—even though our 
record of it refers to the seventeenth century—a possibility that there may have been 
earlier faniily connexions between Hilton and the Basingstoke area. 

It is vvorth observing how well fitted is the general form of these images for the 
purpose to be served; the trunk is roughly conical (compare the Himalayan fire- 
blowers ; cf. pp. 51 f, and the arms and legs are very short, so that in use the 

centre of gravity remains low and the vessel cannot be overturned by the reactive 
pressure of the steam issuing from the high-set mouth; and the arms are so slender 
that they will not withdraw heat froth the trunk and radiate it uselessly. The some¬ 
what odd position of the amis, which is common to all four figures, has to do, i sus¬ 
pect, with ability to alter the situation of the object, or its bearing relative to the fire, 
at times when it is too hot to handle without the help of some hearth implement. The 
hand on the knee is a natural and comfortable concomitant of the attitude ot kneeling; 
it is to be seen also in certain bronze candlesticks, presumed to be Italian and of about 
the thirteenth or the fourteenth century (i.e. of about the same period to which our 
aeolipile figures would appear to be attributable), which represent a man, coiffured in 
much the same fashion as our figures but clothed in garments of oriental cut and pat¬ 
tern, with his free hand extended forward and holding the pricket.' The pasture in 
those candlesticks so suggests servilin^ that 1 think we may reasonably ask whether a 
correspondingly menial attitude is not implied in our aeolipiles in the placing of the 
liand in contact with the forehead, in the Basingstoke example, as in the Tamworth 
one, I think that the gesture may, even though the position of the upper hand looks 
to he for shading the right eye from the light and heat of the glowing coals, conceivably 
represent a form of salutation or of homage. 

Possibly of some considerable moment in our inquiry is a bronze image of a kneeling 
woman, somewhat dwarfish in build (cf. p. 46 infra), belonging to Herr Robert von 
Hirsch of Basel. This image (pi. xiii, 12*6 in. in height, shows the woman, un¬ 
clothed except for an inscribed band round her head, in almost precisely the same 
attitude and making the same gesture as tlie men of the Basingstoke and Tamworth 
aeolipiles. The headband carries a Latin inscription, cast in one with the figure, 
‘stephanus lager me fecit’. The woman is not shown as blowing, and there is 
00 hole between the tips, nor any sign of one having ever been there. The figure 
parallels the Basingstoke and Tamworth aeolipiles, however, in being hollow and in 

‘ Cf. V. Falkeatid Meyer, ciy>, figs, zw, 3U. llie Adige, or, perhaps even moit closely, with Villa 

* Rcpr^iicedby courtesyof Herr v.Hirich, from whom Lagarina, about two miles north of Roveredo; cf, A. 

J have rtceived besides the photograph, my information Bonklcr, Die BronsttSr voa I’efona (Marburg, 193'), 
roncerninj? the object itself, P- 37- with four excellent photogra^Tires (from, back, two 

* These two letters, which am indistinct, have been aides) of the object. Two v-iews (from, back) are re pro* 
presumed to represent a contraction of either inus or tnsis, duced by v. Falke and Meyer, op. a'L figs- 214 w, A. with 
Mhc inscriphon thus associates the figu™ with the Val test on p. 34. 

Lagarina, the low er part, near Roveredo, of the valley of 
vou xciv ® 
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having a hole in its back, at about the same !eve! as in the Tamworth one. The work¬ 
manship, although somewhat unfinished, is better tlian that of the English aeolipiles, 
the casting being less rough and the filing more extended, and — presumably because 
there was no need for service as a fire-blower to he taken into account’ — the figure is 
better proportioned. Resemblances in style and in technique to one of the bronze 
doors of the church of San Zeno at Verona (which, it should be observed, is also on the 
Adige and not far from Rovercdo;cf. note 3 , p - 43 supra) have contributed to the attri¬ 
bution of the figure to the twelfth century'.' Of its history, but little of value appears 
to he known. Herr v, Hirsch has informed me that he bought it in Rome some tw'enty 
years ago from Dr. Kurt Cassirer, who at that time said that he knew' nothing of its 
provenance beyond that its vendor had stated that it had been obtained in Venetia — a 
statement which accords well enough with the inscription on the headband and the 
resemblances to the work on the Verona door, Wc are ignorant of the purpose for 
which the figure was made. While it leans a little forward, instead of holding itself 
erect as do the Basingstoke and Tamw’orth figures, and so suggests that it might have 
borne something on its back, it is hardly likely, as v. FaJke has pointed out {toe: cii.)^ 
to have been one of the figures supporting the basin of a font or the stem of an 
ecclesiastical candelabrum; he suggested that it might have served, like the figures in 
oriental garb to wliich 1 have alluded above, as the foot of a candlestick, the support 
for the pricket passing through the hole in the back. I w'ouid submit — though, as I 
have had no opportunity of examining the actual object, with some hesitation — that it 
might well have formed the principal piece of an andironand, further, that the cor¬ 
responding part of the companion iron had the shape of a man. If such were indeed 
the case, it would have needed no great power of invention to have adapted a figure of 
the kind, merely by piercing a hole benveen the lips, for service as a fire-blower. 

There is at \’^ienna, in the collections formerly comprised in the Hofmuseum, a 
small bronze fire-blowing image (pi. xiv, a),^ about 9-3 in. high and weighing about 
7 lb, 4 oz. It represents a woman seated on the gnumd, the knees of her short legs 
drawn up in front and her feet flat on the ground, her left hand shading her eyes and 
her right on her right flank, her cheeks distended as if she were blowing. An original 
aperture in the crown of her head has been closed with a piece of metal including an 
external boss of somewhat smaller diameter. Besides the normal hole betw'een the lips 
there is another, perhaps a result of faulty casting, at the nostrils. Von Schlosser, 
writing in 1908, suggested that the image w-as a paraphrase, made in the seventeenth 
or the eighteenth century, of the Sondershausen ‘Pustrich', by then widely known, but 
Director Dr, Strohmer of the Kunsthistorisches Museum now thinks that it may be 

* Cf. BacckTcr, toe. tit.x v. Palk*; and Mcycr, op. eil, magne to be coircspondingly part of a fire-dog;, b siiown 
p. 34- , !<x.cit. p, OCLVI, 5 . Althoui^h J do not rt'Call any niedJuval 

^ Andirons, tvhosc front part cotiEistird of an arched foot f tatian andimns, whether of hnmite or of iron, consbtlni; 
surnitninttd by a nsctanpilar pillar whose front was shaped m part of human h^urcs, ornamental fire-di;g9 wmild ap- 
as a human fipirr, or had a human head at the top. tvould pear to have been fairly common in Ilaly of tiie fifteenth 
seem to ha%'e been not uneommon in France in tlie fif- centuty'. and presumably alsttof the founcenth. 
tecnlh and sixteenth centuries; cf. H- R. d'Allcmagne, * Reproduced by cuurtcsv of the Vienna Kunsthiaio- 
Les Atertsotra Ju toslumr ef Jit mobitirr {Paris, 15128). risches Muscunl. Concerning it, cf, J. von ISchlosscr, Oir 
pis. ctLVi, cci.viii. A cast-iron figure of a standing rnonk, Ku/ut- unJ WvnJerkammrrn dtr Sfnitremiittancc (Leip^ 
with a triangular tenon at the back, presumed by d'Alle- ^ig, 1908), p, 113. 
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earlier^ and possibly even medieval,’ A matter of interest worth notice (though per¬ 
haps purely accidental) is that the height of the image is not far different from the 
heights of the aeolipiles from Tamworth and Basingstoke, 10 in. and 10* in. respec¬ 
tively, and its weight not far wide, allowing for the rudeness of the castings, of the 
5 ib, 15 oz. and the 6 lb. i [ oz. of those two objects. 

A curious bronze (or brass) aeollpile Is represented in the line-engraving (on metal) 
reproduced in fig* 3.^ It is recorded as having been 
found while ploughing, in May 1813, in the vicinity 
of Novomoskovsk {in Ekaterinoslav Government, 

South Russia). 'I'he engraving shows the figure 
seated on the ground, its left hand on its left knee 
and its right presumably holding the virile organ, 
which seemingly has been confused by the draughts¬ 
man with the right forefinger. .Althougii the descrip¬ 
tive text implies that the figure represents a woman, 
the sketch shows the breasts flat and without nipples. 

The seemingly curly locks of the hair, and perhaps 
also the shape of the face, suggest that the figure may 
have been meant to represent a negro. A hole at the 
lips, and another in the crown of the head, indicate 
that the object — assumed by its recorder to be a 
heathen idol—was in reality intended for use as 
a fire-blow*er. 

A record, dating from about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, in the archives of Sidding- 
hausen, in \Vestphalia, near Soest, tells us of another object, now lost, which 
almost certainly was a fire-blowing aeolipile. It was recorded as having been dis¬ 
covered in Siddinghausen in 776, to have been removed by Charlemagne, and to have 
gone to Corvey, where it remained till the war with Sw^eden. It is called an image of 
Tnduth' (presumably a misreading for ‘Joduth' or ‘Juduth’, names apparently in¬ 
vented for a supposed Slavic divinity in the sixteenth century). It is described as of 
small size, cast from bronze (or brass), the right hand holding a sceptre and the left 
bent towards the side, with a hardly noticeable hole tn its head.^ It was thought to 
have stood in a gorge near the so-called ‘Donnersknapp’, and to have brought thunder 
and downpours of rain if \s*arm water were poured into the hole in its head.^ Franz 
comments {Falschc Shitvert^otter, p. 71) on this, pointing out the confused notion of 



Fic. 


Sketch of a figure found ici South 
Russia. 


Most of the dE-'taib ^veti above were obtained, at my 
requeat, by Mr. J. F* Hayward during a visit ta Vienna 
early in 

^ Reproduced from ‘Fin Sarmatisehes oder Sorbiscli- 
Wendisches Gut2enbiltl\ in Carmttatfn ,.. (publislied by 
vi (j3 i7). pp, 163^5, pi. vt; on the same plate is 
a representation of the back:* ant! one of the right side. All 
three representations look to ha ve been taken from sketches 
rather that! direct from the object, and to be unrdiable; 
repixM^uction from in Fran^ s SIi 7 v:-en~ 

gutter, pi. XIU. I'he descriptive reset (p* 163) gives an 


impression that too, Jms been based on such sketches, 
as it is Gomtm^hat h^zy and lacks both dimenslofis and 
other precise pajiiculars. 

^ 'Rclatio de Idolo tnduth reperto in Sinckhausen anna 
776, idoltim erat cx am fi4sum parvae staturac, dextra 
sceptrum gertns, smtstram ad lalus icun-Rtiuti gererts, 
capiteviic notabililer aperto." 

* Cf. W. Jordan, 'Ein HinAveLs auf cinen weiteren 
Pusterich von Siddinghausen (Kreis Bdrcn)', supplemen¬ 
tary to Fran2^s article in Vofkhtit^ 1940 

(cf. p. 32, n. S rupra)^ 
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the object’s original purpose^ and, further, that the date cited as that of its discovery 
and the reference to Charlemagne were (as I also believe) purely fictitious inventions 
to permit the object to be accepted as a pre-Christian idol. The suggestion that the 
object was associable with thunder may be relatable to an observation In the text 
(not reproduced in. pi. xr, b) accompanying the seventeenth-centur)^ picture of the 
Sondershausen ‘Pustrich’, on the broadsheet referred to on p, 32 supra, to the 
effect that when the Tiistrich’ was filled with water and heated, it began ttttvetidig 
sti donriern. 

Although I have not found records of superstitious notions, beyond those imagina¬ 
tively associating the Sondershausen 'Piistrich’ w*ith some pre-Christian religion of the 
ancient inhabitants of Thuringia, attaching to anthropomorphous aeoUpiles, I think 
there may be reasons for suspecting that such notions formerly obtained. The im¬ 
portance apparently attached to possession of’Jack of Hilton’ perhaps hints, as 1 have 
remarked (p. 37 supra), that he was looked upon as a sort of Muck’. Again, it has been 
suggested that Albertus’s description (cf. pp. 33 f. supra) of the suffiator may well have 
contributed to his reputation—seemingly, since his pupil, Ulrich Engelbrecht, speaks 
of him as In rebus ?uagias expertusfuit,^ not wholly posthumous—as a great magician.* 
Then, the Basingstoke image, found deeply buried, and the one recovered from a pond 
at Henley, 'ivould appear to have been deliberately saved from the melting-pot, which 
is the normal destination of obsolete things made of metal; and so, too, does the 
Sondershausen TUstrich’, concealed in a subterranean chamber of a ruined castle. 
Those circumstances suggest that superstitious notions had become attached to 
the images in question, resulting in fears lest their destruction might bring evil 
effects upon, or remove supernatural guardianship from, persons who destroyed 
them. 

Why figures of the sort should be nude is somewhat puzzling. It may be that they 
were meant as jocular representations of ser\'ants assigned to some such duty as tend¬ 
ing the fire in a great hall, and that a minimum of closing, analogous to that worn by 
other workers exposed to excessive heat, and the band round the head, although per¬ 
haps not complete nudity, might thus be accounted for. Again, the hand above the 
eyes, as if to shade them from the heat and the glare, w^ould accord with a view that 
they represented tenders of the fire. Or perhaps the nudity was intended, in at least 
the cases of the male figures, to display the sexual abnormalities of a misshapen dwarf 
(cf. injra), 

I have found no reason to associate objects of the sort with any outmoded pagan 
divinity.^ The conspicuousness of the sexual organs of the image (pi. xii, a, b) nick- 

’ Cf, J. Sighort, Alb^tui Magim {Regensburg, 1857), century cvangeliiscd the Samns, caused it$ temple to be 
p. So, n, 5. destroyed and itself to be buried deep. While it ts very 

- One is reminded of the name *fire-devils', by which probable that this tradi tion had no more basis in fact than 
the Hinuilayan fite-blowing aeoli piles {cf. p. 51 tafia) are a number of otJier legends of the sstims kind associating 
known to Europeans in India. Boniface with the destruction of particular pagan images 

> Wagertcr repeats (ftw. at.) a traduion to the effect in Germany, 1 think it worth recalling here because of the 
that the .Sundcishausen ‘Pustrich’—w'hich much German seemingly curious panillelisms between the Sondershausen 
Opinion long looked upon as a pre-Christian divinity of ‘Pflstrich’ and it« three English cousins—and possibly also 
the Germans or of the Sla^a—w-as an idol adored by the because Boniface was educated at Winchester, which is not 
ancient Saxons, and that St. Boniface, who in the eighth far distant from Basingstoke where the acolipile belonging 
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named ‘Jack of Hilton* has, indeed, from time to time, led people—c,g, our Fellow 
Thomas Astle, who referred to it as a Triapeid deity*’—to infer that the image might 
have had some connexion with phallism. As in the Basingstoke figure there is a cor¬ 
responding conspicuousness, I have little doubt that the closely similar figure from 
Tam worth displayed, before it was mutilated, an analogous exaggeration. Since, in 
spite of the Teutonic suggestions that the Sondershausen image represented a divinity 
of some kind,* there would appear no obvious ground for attributing any religious 
significance to 'Jack of Hilton’, I think we must look for some other reason or reasons 
for the exaggerations of the sexual organs in the figures of our group. A plausible 
explanation of the exaggeration of the genital organs in our aeoliptles is prompted by 
Albertus’s remark (cf. p. 34 ^ipra) —’which, as it stands, appears somewhat sense¬ 
less—that if the steam-emitting hole be stopped and the aperture ‘in the belly* be 
opened, hot water will spurt out with such force as to scatter the fuel. The possibility 
is thus suggested that Albertus’s aeolipile may have had a forerunner, of which we 
can noTrV show neither example nor record, which could either emit steam from its 
mouth or water by way of its genital organ. It is quite clear, from what we kno\v of 
their construction, that neither the Sondershausen ‘Piisirich’ nor any one of its 
English cousins was meant to behave in this manner; but the somewhat unduly 
marked foramen of 'Jack of Milton’s’ organ would seem perhaps to hint at an earlier 
type of analogous aeolipiles which could serve for a coarse pleasantry'. 

But I am also inclined to think that we may find in the adaptation of the general 
form of our aeolipiles to the particular purpose for which they were to be used—an 
adaptation to which I have alluded abo\'e {cf. p, 41 r/zpra)—a clue to the reason for 
the exaggerations. To suit their purpose, the figures have trunks thick-set and hea’vy, 
legs unduly short, and arms thin, all of which are characteristic of misshapen dwarfs; 
cf. pi, XIV, b, reproducing, from a painting by Velazquez,^ a picture of a female dwarf. 
Commonly a cause of such deformity is some derangement in the pituitary gland, 
where derangement may also produce hypertrophy of the male sexual organs. That 
the ancient Romans recognized the existence of some sort of relation between dwarf- 
ishness of the misshapen type and cnlaigcment of the sexual organs is witnessed by 
many surviving statuettes, Roman in origin, of deformed dwarfs having sexual organs 
much exaggerated in size and sometimes obviously as one feature of a general 
caricature. 

Four tj'pical examples of small bronze statuettes of naked misshapen dwarfs, Roman 
of about the first century B.c. or the first century' .\.d., in the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities of the British Museum, are shown in pi. xtv, c* Pl.xrv, c i {Dept, 
no. M 333), although its virile organ ts but little exaggerated in size, presents in other 
respects such parallelisms to our aeolipiles as to suggest a connexion of some kind 

to Ihe Society of Antiquaries hub found. The possibility fixes', in Arthivol^, xiii (iSoo), p. zti, 

is suggestol that a prototype of some sort may have existed ’ Cf. pp. 32 f. wpra. 

ciLhcr in England or in Gtrmany and ^lavc influenned ihc ^ who p^iintcd portrait£ of a number of the 

form of hrr-blowt^rs of thi;: TOstrirh^ typ^ tn boih lands, dwarfs attached to the Spanish Court of his tiinci, shoivs 
and that a residue of the connexion sunived in Germany in his picturtr of Sebastian dc Morra, seated on die groundp 
in the presumably iU^founded association of the Sonder- an exctilcmt example of a male dwarf of this IcindK 
shausen image wiili the Englishman Boniface. * Photograph by oourcesy of die British Museum. 

^ Cf. 'OhKJ^Titions on Stone Pillara, CroiaeSp and Cruci- 
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with them. The little bronae parallels the Sondershausen Tiistrich’ peculiarly in 
having a girdle (here consisting of a cloth mth its ends knotted together) hanging from 
the hips to just above the genitals; and it parallels the Basingstoke and Tamworth 
figures in having its right hand (w^hich, however, is dosed, not open flat) touching its 
forehead. The dwarf of pLxiv,c2 (no. .M 334) analogously wears a cloth round his waist, 
but tight enough so that it does not hang doivn in front, thus further paralleling the 
Basingstoke and Tamworth aeolipiles, and, except for the absence of the front droop 
of the girdle, to some extent resembling the ‘Pustrich’, The dwarfs of pi. XI v, c 3 (no. 
\V 225) and XIV, c 4 (no. M 340) are good examples of the caricaturing of the association, 
presumably exemplified also in the English aeolipiles, of misshapen dwarfism with 
hypertrophy of the sexual organs. 

In view of the resemblances between our group of fire-blowing figures and images 
of misshapen dwarfs I would suggest that die squat, bulky receptacle of a simple 
acolipile for fire-blowing, raised a little above the ground, provided with projections 
to facilitate manipulation, and having an opening near its top through which the steam 
should issue, might well have inspired the idea of giving the contrivance the form of a 
misshapen dwarf;' and this the more so since dwarfs often were attached to house¬ 
holds of importance and, if not retained for amusement or other distraction (we may 
recall in this context the diverting roles assigned to ‘Jack of Hilton’ and the I’amw’orth 
aeolipile), presumahl}* were allotted such lowly indoor tasks as attending to the fires. 
And it would have been but a short step for medieval hiunour to prompt the addition, 
to an image of such a dwarf, of the sexual abnormality which frequently accompanied 
a misshapen dwarf’s other defomiations. In ‘Jack of Hilton’, and conceivably also to 
some extent in certain other fire-blowing aeolipiles, it would seem not improbable that 
the prominence of the sexual organs might have been intended as a coarse pleasantry 
referring to the effect, well known to physiologists and still recommended by the 
medical profession, of whistling as a measure for relieving a retarded discharge of 
the urine. 

If such anthropomorphic aeolipiles do, as I think, indeed represent dwarfs, we mav 
well perceive In that circumstance reason for the nickname ‘Jack’ for the Hilton fire- 
blower, best known of the English ones. The Oxford English Diciionary' gives, under 
‘Jack’ as a noun, a number of senses embodying a notion of smallness. Thus, ‘In some 
uses jack has a diminutive force or meaning, denoting things which are smaller or 
slighter than the normal ones’;- ‘In names of animals (sometimes signifying nude, 
sometimes jrmfl//, hafj-shed)y ‘In popular names of plants. Sometimes with the sense 
“Dwarf, undersized” ‘said of or applied to things of smaller than the normal size’.!* 
Furthermore, there would appear to be some reason (cf. p, 32 supra) for thinking that 
the name‘Pustrich’, applied to the Sondershausen image, may be a modification of an 
obsolete \vord, parstuck, signifying a dwarf or a pygmy. Again, the O.E.D. tells us* 
that ‘jack’ is also ‘ Variously applied to a scrving-nian or male attendant, a man w^ho does 
odd jobs, etc.’, so giving us some ground for thinking that the popular name for the 

* Jufii as the bird-fomis df Hitnabvan with and, in a raembling a binJ's bill; cL p. 51 tnfm, 

wings and a tail, uould appear td have devdoped oui of - Cf, "jackV 33. ^ Ihid., sb.\ 37^ 

dmple conical %c3scla haATng a noz^k pointing downward ^ sbj, 3S, * 8b.^ 4, 
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Hilton figure may have received at least support, if it did not indeed perhaps originate, 
in the use of that figure as an attendant for the fire, 

W e may recall in this connexion a curious parallel, worthy of note even should it 
prove to be one occasioned by mere chance, between the European anthropomor|>hic 
fire-blowers and certain pygmy tribes in Africa—possibly some of the very tribes 
known to the classical writers by repute if not indeed by captive individuals. It is 
recorded by Sir James Frazer’ that ‘the dwarf tribes of Central Africa “do not know 
how to kindle a fire quickly, and in order to get one readily at any moment they keep 
the burning trunks of fallen trees in suitable spots, and watch over their preservation 
like the Vestals of old” and that ‘Another writer says that these dwarfs “keep fire 
perpetually, starting it in some large tree, which goes on smouldering for months 
at a time” The parallel between dwarf-shaped fire-blowers and the African pygmies 
mentioned is ob\'ious; less obvious, but perhaps worthy of scrutiny in the same con¬ 
nexion, is the relation between African natives and the tending of European hearth- 
fires as reflected in the shaping of fire-blowing aeolipiies as a negro’s head (cL pp. 48 f. 
infra)—n notion which might, of course, have been inspired by nothing more remote 
than the common employment of negroes as household slaves in Renaissance Venice. 
A passage of Pliny- is possibly of some interest in the questions of the associations of 
negroes, whether dw'arf or normally proportioned, with European fire-blowing aeoli- 
piles: it reads; 

The whole of this country^ has successively had the names of dEthcria ['32. Hesvehius savs 
that it was also called Aeria'J , , . It is not at all surprising that towards the cxiremitv of this 
region the men and animals assume a monstrous form, when we consider the changeableness and 
volubility of fire, the heat of which is the great agent in imparting various forms and shapes to 
bodies. .,. Some writers have also stated that there is a*nation of Pygmies, which dwells among 
the marshes in which the river Nile takes its rise, while on the coast of /"Ethiopia . . . there is 
a range of mountains of a red colour, which have the appearance of being always bunitng. 

The anthropomorphous aeolipiies discussed above are, with the possible exceptions 
of the one at Vienna and the one in Russia, medieval in character and presumably 
medieval in date. Literary sources indicate that analogous aeolipiies w'ere in use at 
least in Italy during the Renaissance. In the plan for an ideal city, prepared by the 
Florentine Antonio Averlino, called Filarete, for his patron Francesco 1 Sforza and 
finished presumably in 1564, the architect-sculptor describes a contrivance of the kind 
for stimulating combustion in the fire-place of the great hall of the ruler’s palace. 
After ascribing the carving, whose design he sets forth in some detail, of the fire-place’s 
stonework to the sculptor Luca della Robbia, he says that the fire-dogs should be made 
thus: the portion w hich is to support the wood is to be of thick iron, and in front of 
this is to be a bronze vessel whose cover is shaped like a naked boy with out-puffed 
cheeks, so contrh'ed that when heated it wit! blow very strongly into the fire or where¬ 
soever it may be turned, and which is to be made of thin metal well soldered,^ Again, 


* Thr T/it ( 1917 )* p+ 355 * 

qtJDting n, Trn in Eifuutom 157, 

Cuy Bumiws, The of the Pigmks (1898), p. 199^ 

' A'.//, vi, 35 {on r^tlnopia); cf. Hostock and Riley's 
tran^hticjn, Rohn'B ud. (1855)^ ii^ pp^ 101 f. 


J 'Erano Li akri in quests forma fatti : qtielk pane che 
Kostenumo k legnie^ erano di gmsao feiroj diilla parte 
dinanri era uno di bronco; cl gouenchio era uno putto 
niidE)|, che ghonfia;ua le ghotc. Ei in modo era tongegniato^ 
che soHkua ncl fuoco fomssamentei quando erano aJ fuoco 
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we are told by Marcellvis Palingenius(= Pietro Angelo Manaolli), in Latin verse, of an 
analogous appliance which he saw when he was in Rome during the Papacy of Leo X 
{1513-31). This was a figure made of earthenware in the form of a youth,’ at whose 
mouth was a narrow orifice and into whose hollow trunk \vater was to be poured; 
then, placed near a fire, steam w^ould come forth from the hole at the mouth, issuing 
as if it were a strong wind.^ Although Palingenius does not say that such figures \vere 
used in Rome as fire-blowers—they may indeed have served as no more than scientific 
toys—they could presumably well have been so used. I have, however, been unable 
to find either a surviving example of such a figure, whether unglaaed or glazed, or any 
fragment (e.g, a hollow head having a very small hole at the mouth) plausibly recog¬ 
nizable as such. 

Courajod was fortunate when he sought for one of the metal heads for blowing a 
fire by steam such as was recorded in the accounts of King Rene of Anjou as having, 
in 1448, been brought from Rome> After having inquired of many European 
museums and private collectors for a head of the sort, he at last disco\’ered one (see 
pi, XV, fl)-* at Venice, in the Museo Correr, according in form with the record in ques¬ 
tion and in the essentials of its construction with the fire-place accessory described 
by Filarete (cf, supra)\ its only orifice was the small one at its mouth, and having 
no trace of a handle, a neck, or a tap, clearly it had not served as an aquamanile.® It 
is fashioned of sheet-copper, shaped as a bust of a young negro, his mouth modelled 
as if blowing, clothed in a garment of figured cloth; being filled w ith w-ater to the level 
of the mouth and set beside the fire in a fire-place, it would emit steam from its mouth 
w ith such force that it could be used to blow the fire> The object has a look of being 
Venetian, probably of about the last quarter of the fifteenth or the early sixteenth 
centur)\ Courajod gave {he, cii,) reasons for his conjecture that the head might have 


a scuJdArsi^ n douc Tui^ind gLi Eiucs&i Udltad. Ntl modOp chc 
mnu f&tti, V c questo: erani:i udtt t ben Esldati, e sottili: e 
cmpieusnai per ]d bucko delJi) boccha, cioe per I0 

funn proprioj dandc soffiauano, ch'ena nel mcjUECi ddk 
boccha; con uno hvebo InBul capop i[1] quale si mmua poi 
bcnc inmodOi che none sBataua da oliro Itiogho 3c non c 
dalLi boccai e mentre dumua qudk aequa, ma ccssauatio 
di sofiliarc, come fime uno mantacho/ Cf^ Wolfgang von 
Oettingenp Avfrlmo FUarrfe's Troirtat ub^ die 

Baukunst dAi'AfchiUttaira) (Vienna^ 

pp, 

* Compare Kontrad Kyeser’s -Philoneus^ AvhJch he 
wrote might be iruiiit either of metal or of earthenware; 
cf. p, 55 Jifpro- 

" CL Marcellua PaJingenjuSp vitar {cd. Lyons, 


iS® 9 -P- 339 ): ^ . 

Vidi ego dum Romac deamo regnante Leone, 
Essemr opus ligulo factum iiivcni^q; bgiirajiip 
Efflantem anguBto validum ventutn oiis hiatu ‘ 
Qujppc cauo tnfiisam retinebat pectore lympkiirn^ 
^3e subiceto i^e resoluta exibat ab ore. 

In facimk vend \'aJidip longcc); fuiebat. 

Ergo edam ventua miotuta cmittltur vnda» 

Dum vapor cxhalans Eugit iiapeUejite ealoFc. 
Namquc fugarc £olent sefic contmrta gemper^ 


An English rendering of the passage ii given (under 
' Aquariufl^) in T/rr iiodiakf 0/ Li/e^ a translation by Bamabe 
Googe^ prinlud in London m 1565* 

^ '17 Octobre t++ 8.—facobo de Becutts^ serv^iteur 
dc Mesaire BianchBniinp le XVI1^ jcnir dudit n:ioi&^ VI 
floriii2$, quo Icdit scigncut luy a donnrz en considcntcton 
de cc qu'il luy a apporte de Romme tine tvstt d^arain qui 
soulile le feu*' * ; cJ, A. Lecoy de la Marchci Exiraits des 
compfes it mi'mori&ux dm rof Rrne (Paris, i873)p P- 
extract 666. 

^ Reproduced from orMolp^iqui, xii (1887), pL3g, 

* Cf. L. Courajodp 'Quelquea sculptures cti bronze de 
Filarete', /or. n'/., p. 290. 

* Cf. Guida illttsirata dft Mute<i Civica Corxer dt Vtnizia 

(Venire^ 1909}, p. 76^ '£ LL bnato a tutto londo di un 
ragazzo mono odIIq bocca scmiapeita in atto di EofBaji!, 
Era destinato aservirecorne attl^^atOLO....' V, Lazari, in 
hk .Voftsie drtk tfpere d'iirtt e d'^anficfittA detta RaiCfdts 
Cmrer dt (Venice, 1859)* failed to apprehend the 

purpo^ of the pjcocp ^ylng (p* 195) only "1031, Bustodi 
fandullo ctiopc, ton vesta a rabeschi, ncllo stile Italiano 
del nosorgimcnio^ i ricciuti capcIU sono regolamente con- 
dutti a builno; h bocca t in auo di sodkre e perforata^ a 
conltner forae un lubo per isgorgo d^acqua. A. iScJ 
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Shcct-coppcr hc^il in HuinHurg Museum 


a, *Sheet-copper head in Corner rtluseunip Venice 



Putlhfifd by iftt Soctfiy of /I rfiiquntieM of Londart, 1^51 
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a. Ftimakpn fire-blowcra in ihe British Museum 






k Thiitecnth-centurv' I$bmrc putter^’ vessels tn the Victoria and Albert Mtiseum 



"rinrttentJi century' Islamic paiterv vessels in the British Museum 


PttblisfKd by Sockty of ^4niiqjmrKt of London^ 1^51 
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been made by Filarete himself, but to me they appear somewhat far-fetched and not 
very convincing ; and, furthermore and quite apart from the head being very different 
from the naked putty of Filarete*s andirons, the technique practised in it ts that of a 
coppersmith, decidedly unlike that of a sculptor in bronze. 

A copper bust in the Hamburg Kunstgewerbemuseum, so similar to the Museo 
Correr's bust and to a bust in the British Museum as to suggest that all three were 
made in the same workshop, is reproduced in pJ. xv, b.' Its height {26 cm.) is almost 
precisely that of the bust in the British Museum, Brinckmann describes it* as made 
of embossed sheet-copper, with its bottom soldered in place, and as having at the back 
a socket for a wooden handle. It represents the head of a negro with flat curly locks, 
a moustache, and a small beard; a small hole between the lips is its only opening and 
serves both for filling it by immersion* and as the outlet for the steam. 

Dr. Erich Meyer, of the Hamburg Museum, has written me of another head of the 
same sort, but of recent make, which was offered for sale in w^estem Germany in 1927. 
A photograph of this object suggests that it was made from a picture (perhaps the one 
given by Brinckmann), whose details were misunderstood by the copyist, of one of the 
Venetian heads described above. The head, 26 5 cm. tall, had little patches of gilding 
on its surface, and a small door—on which was based a suggestion that it had served 
as a reliquary—at the back, 

The British Museum’s bust (pL xv, c)'* is of stout copper sheet, embossed. It repre¬ 
sents a negro, again with flattened curly locks and a moustache and beard, and again 
wearing a garment of figured material. Its height is approximately 10 in.; the hole at 
the mouth is about the diameter of a stout modern hatpin. It is now entirely unfit for 
the purpose for which it ^vas made, there being a rectangular hole, about 11 in. square, 
cut in the crown, once dosed by a loose flap of w^hich only the hinge remains, and 
several other holes, I in. or more in diameter, in various parts. 

Dr. Erich Meyer has brought to my notice a fourth head, 24 cm. in height and like 
the Correr, Hamburg, and British Aluseum examples. Projecting from each side, 
near the ear, is a rectangular loop of stout wire, presumably intended to facilitate the 
lifting of the head. At one time in the R. von Kaufmann Collection, in Berlin, it later 
passed to the Camillo Castiglioni Collection, in Vienna,® dispersed at Berlin in Novem¬ 
ber 1930. No. 333. It is reproduced on a small scale in pi. 79 of the Catalogue of the 
Castiglioni Sale.^ 

Among the Renaissance bronzes in the Louvre Museum is a small head, about 4^ In, 
(12 cm.) in height and hollow, cast in a light-coloured bronze;*^ see pi. xv, d.^ A tube- 
like circular hole between the lips indicates that it was made for use as a fire-blowing 
aeolipile, limile Molinier, who prepared the text concerning it In the Catalogue^ 

* Reproduced by courtesy of the Hamburg Museum * Cf* L- Flantscig* Camiilo CastigltoF^: Cata- 

from its negative 2655. (Vienna, no. 9, 

^ Cf, J* Jlrincitinannp Oai H&mburghchf Museum fur ^ Cf. O. von Falkc^ Die Sammlung C- Caii^ltom 
Kunst und and Lcipzigi 1394). p. 764. Ball and P. Gruupc, Berlin, 1930)* 

with line-engraving of ihc object. ^ Cf. Muiie du Loutre* Cai^o^ue des Bronzes et Cuivres 

^ Prcaumably while the enctosed skir or watCM^pokir k (Paris, no. 39^ pp. 53 f. (test)* 51 (fig.). The heati 

hot, so that contracu on cooling the water may be acrjulred in 1^93. 
sucked inr cf. p, 30 supm. * From a negative Ciraudon. 

* Repn^uced by coiirtes)' of the British Museum. 
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recognized this, and recalled the citations of Courajod,* his predecessor at the Louvre, 
as justification. He attributed the object, on grounds of style (and as confirmed by the 
nature of the bronze), to Giovanni Boldu, a medallist working at Venice in the second 
half of the fifteenth century. The head looks as if it might well have served, as did 

simple bronze knobs of conventional 


fonns, as the top of a large fire-dog. 

Leonardo da Vinci lias left us a 
sketch (see fig. 4)^ of a head-shaped 
aeolipiie accompanied by a note in 
mirror-writing stating 'Se questa testa e 
plena insino el la bocca d'acqua, bol- 
lendo Tacqua, c uscendo el fumo sol 
per la bocca, a forza d’accendere un 
fuoco’.^ 

The utilization of head-shaped aeoll- 
ptles as boilers in apparatus for obtain¬ 
ing mechanical work from steam would 
seem, although not strictly germane to 
the subject of fire-blowers, worth re¬ 
calling here. Inspired by the ‘wind’ 



F10+ 4^ Note by da V'inci^ 


obtainable from an aeolipile—and perhaps to some extent by contemporary pictures 
(including those embellishing maps) in which wind is symbolized by a blast issuing 
from the mouth of a human head—^several seventeenth-century writers on engineering 
or experimental physics proposed devices in which a jet of steam issuing from an 
aeolipile shaped as a human head might turn awheel having vanes set regularly round 
its circumference, Giovanni Branca, architect of Loretto, for exaniple, in 1629 de¬ 
scribed and illustrated a contrivance having a boiler formed as a circular deep basin 
covered by a bust of a man from whose mouth there could issue a jet of steam which 
should impinge forcefully on the vanes of a wheel, set in a horizontal plane, driving 
by means of gears two pestles for pounding substances in mortars—a device w^hich, 
failing important changes in the forms of the jet and the vanes, in practice could have 
served only as a toy.* And Ktrcher, some half-century later, portrayed a wheel w'ith 
vanes set all round its circumference and standing vertical, blow n upon by a pair of 
aeollpiles shaped as human heads at opposite ends of its horizontal diameter, the jet 
from one head being directed upward against the vanes, the jet from the other down¬ 
ward.* We may recall, too. Bishop Wilkins’s mention, about the middle of that same 
century, of the possibility of employing aeolipiles for the turning of spits or for other 
domestic purposes (cf. p. 28 supra). 


^ Cf, lupra, 

" Reprexiuced from II Codice Allcmtico di Leonardo Ja 
Vina ncilii Bi&liotcoi AHihrosiam dt publlshcid 

by the R- Accademia dei Lincci (MilaUp 1894-1904), 
pi. MGCcijyiix {a photographic reprodu^rtiDo of fol, 4JOQ vj. 
The Codrx Atiantico is datable 1490 to perhaps t j 18. 

J Ihid.f Text, p. 1309 , 


* Cf. Giovanni Branca, Le Machine. {Home, ibzg)* 
pL sxv (of first sectiaa of boot). His iHusiratiDn Is repro¬ 
duced by H, W. Dickinson, A Short Hisiory of ifte Steam 
£i^itte (Cambridge, 1939)^ p. 193; and by Fddhaus^ Die 
Tedtnik, fig. 128. 

^ Reproduced in KestJer'a Phymlogia Kirchenana (cf* 
p. 28, n* 5 p- 173. 
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Whether actual application of aeolipiles to domestic purposes, such as those for 
which the English kneeling figures cast in bronze and the It^ian shcet-copper busts, 
for example, served, was ever widespread, I do not know. It would seem, certainly, 
to be rare at present. I have not found any record of such application among the 
peasantry of modern Europe; but that is mere negative evidence, and should not be 
regarded as at all conclusive. Not only may I have failed to discover existing records, 
but potential recorders may have omitted to describe examples they saw in use, think¬ 
ing them too trivial or perhaps too commonly known to be worth}' of special notice. 
Ordinary bellows, or long blow mg-tubes, may—even though aeolipiles used in Indus¬ 
try coexisted with them—indeed have met normal European domestic requirements, 
so that in Europe domestic applications of aeolipiles tended to be prompted less by 
practical considerations than by a liking for novelty or a bent for diversion. The only 
current use of steam fire-blowers for domestic purposes of which I have learned occurs 
in the Himalayan region, where small metal ones, called by foreigners ‘fire-devils*, 
apparently served for household fires as well as for metal-workers. 

Three Himalayan examples, made of sheet-cop per and recorded as coming from 
Tibet, now in the British Museum, are reproduced in pi, xvr, a.' Their basic form is 
that of a cone from whose apex descends a slender nozzle having a small hole at its 
lower end. Quite commonly this basic form is enriched, as in the middle example, by 
a conventionalized representation of the head of a bird, an embellishment obviously 
suggested by the resemblance of the long nozzle to the bill of a wading-bird. Some¬ 
times, as in the aeolipile at the right and in others seemingly still less suited for actual 
use, further modifications have brought about an even closer approximation to an 
avian shape.* About half a century ago * fire-devils", of the basic form at least, were 
in use at Darjeeling, at that time a meeting-place of Tibetans, Bhutlas, Lepchas, 
Nepalese, and other peoples of the high Himalayas, so that, even had they been origin¬ 
ally confined to one native group, they must by then have been known widely among 
the Himalayan peoples. I have been unable to learn of the use of fire-blowing aeoli¬ 
piles in any other part of India, excepting Almora (which, although in the hills, is not 
Mongolian), %vhence came mo ‘fire-devils' now in the Cambridge Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, of w'hich Professor J. H. hlutton has kindly informed 
me; but as Almora is situated close to Nepal, I suspect that their presence there owed 
more to Nepalese influence than to Indian. 

The seemingly isolated occurrence of aeolipile fire-blowers in the Himalayas raises 
the interesting question whether they might have been invented in that region and not 
inspired from some foreign source, it would seem to me by no means unlikely that 
they may be an example of such independent invention as has been looked upon, at 
least by extremists of the ‘diftusionist* school, as very improbable. Greek introduction 
into Afghanistan by Alexander's soldiers, with subsequent filtration casuvards to 
India, might perhaps be advanced to account for their presence in the Elimalayas, 
were it not that the Greek aeolipiles of which we have knowledge appear to have been 

^ Photograph by courtesy of the British Museum. receptacle. The rivet-holes have, however* by some 

“ One at Qxfordp in the Pitt Rivers Museum* has its means been rendered watcr-tighi. 
wings and a fati-ltke tail riveted p as if on pivots* to the 
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scientific toys rather than the sort of thing with which soldiers or setters would be 
acquainted. Somewhat less improbable w'ould seem transmi^ion through Arabic 
translations of Greek authors. Again, there appears a possibility that the extensive 
traffic which formerly crossed Central Asia might have brought knowledge of aeoli- 
piles to the cara%'‘an-rou!:es, and that from them it passed to the Indian side or the 
Himalayas; but I know of no traveller’s account which would seem to support an 
inference to that effect. If among the enigmatic pottery vessels to which I shall refer 
below' there were indeed fire-blowers, knowledge of such fire-blowers conceivably 
might have been spread by the caravans, some of which started their journeys from 
regions in which large numbers of those curious objects have been found; but for the 
dissemination of such knowledge I can offer no evidence from the caravan-routes 
themselves, 

I am inclined, however, to think that on the whole the circumstances in the high 
Himalavas so favour an Independent invention of aeoli pile fire-blowers and t^heir 
subsequent adoption there, that we may well believe it to have taken place. The 
rarefied atmosphere at those great heights presents much less resistance to the escape 
of steam from the spout of a closed kettle in which water is boiling than docs the 
atmosphere at sea-level, so that no great imaginative effort is needed to see in such 
escaping steam a parallel to breath used to blow a fire; while, further, a chance 
proximity of the steam to the glowing coals might well induce a current of air suffi¬ 
ciently stimulating combustion to attract notice and thus to suggest a contrivance for 
purposely directing a jet of steam upon burning coals. Then, too, the atmosphere at 
those high altitudes contains so little oxygen that combustion is slowed down; and the 
situation is worsened by the poor quality of most of the fuel there available. Both 
physical labour, such as is needed for operating a hand-bellows, and the employment 
of "the breath for blowing are, in the rarefied air of the high Himalayas, far more 
exhausting than at normal altitudes, and they provide a sound inducement for con¬ 
tinuing the use of such a contrivance once it has been tried.' 

In many regions where Islamic culture prevailed during the later centuries of our 
Middle Ages—Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Caucasus, Armenia, Persia, 'Purkistan, among 
others—there have been found on ancient sites great numbers of vessels of a curious 
type, almost all of them of eartlienware but some few of glass. Often their bodies have 
somewhat the shape of an inverted pine-apple, being largest near the top and tapering 
to a point, more or less blunt, at the bottom; a short neck, pierced by the only opening 
to the interior, rises from the centre of the flattish top. Some of them are more globu¬ 
lar as to body; the bodies of others are lemon-shaped, more or less elongated. Com¬ 
monly they are hea\'y for their size, with walls of both their bodies and their necks 
not rnfrequently, somewhat surprisingly, up to 0 4 in. thick. Some of them lack 
ornament, but most of those, whether complete or only fragmentary, preser\'ed in 
museums or reproduced in print, are embellished in some way. For a few examples 
see pi. xvi, b, c (upper row in the Victoria and Albert Museum, lower row in the British 

' For a domprehenske discussion of the factors leading the Factors of Lnv'ention*, in American Anlhr/rpolagisl 
to chance discoveries and iheir esploitation, and,'or de- (New iicries), ixxii (19.30), pp. 106-45. 
liberate invention, see H. S, Harrison, 'Opportunism and 
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Museum). Although they vary considerably in dimensions, a large proportion of them 
are about 5-7 In, in height. Their orifices^ always circular, vary in diameter from 
approximately 0-14 in. to several times that figure. 

The principal general hypotheses hitherto advanced to explain the use of the vessels 
in question are four; (a) that they were filled with inflammatory liquids and employed 
as Incendiary bombs (b) that they were made for the transportation and the subse¬ 
quent storage of mercury; (c) that they were architectural details; and (rf) were used 
perhaps as lamps, perhaps as containers for wine* or perfumes^ or other substances, 
perhaps occasionally as sprinklers for scented liquids or, heated, for the production of 
perfumed or medicated steam. The first of these hypotheses, to the effect that they were 
fire-bombs, presented plausibly by Major Gohike/ learnedly and after analytical ex¬ 
aminations of surviving fragments and experiments (including a number on means of 
ignition practicable and available in the thirteenth century) with accurate modem 
copies, although perhaps too wide in its scope, is the one now most commonly ac¬ 
cepted. That incendiary bombs, charged with ‘Greek fire’ or something of the sort, 
or with some highly inflammable liquid which could be ignited by fuses or burning 
arrows or analogous means, were indeed employed by Islamic peoples, of the regions 
where our pottery vessels are now unearthed, is witnessed by literary records* as well 
as pictoriaily,* and we need therefore have little hesitation in believing that many of 
the pottery vessels of the forms with which we are here concerned were made for use 
as fire-bombs. 


For the hjpothesis that the vessels served to contain mercur>% Lenz presents such 
good and reasoned arguments’' that I think wc are entitled to believe that many of 
them—but probably not those, in which lies our particular interest, whose surfaces are 
ornamented and whose orifices are very small—indeed served in that way. There 
would seem to be little, if anything, to encourage or to recommend the hypothesis 


^ Compare the incendiary aeoli piles mentioned on p,3|, 
n. 2 tupra shoe'll m sistccnth^ccntury editions of Vi* 
tniviuB. 

^ For a discussion of one found at Samarra (cf. Iraq 
Government^ Dept of Antiquities^ iSuWdrrti, 

Bagdadp 1940, Part II^ pp. 3 t and pis. Viit 
IX; and H. li. Seijeant, in Ars xi+xii, 1946. 

pp. 203 f.], whose upper surface carries an inficriptiong in- 
ciicd in Cufic charactem, at first read as referring to wine 
but subsequently explained as 3 simple beneficent phrase 
of the kind placed on Islamic objects of many sorts; cf» 
J* Sau vaget,' Flacone it vin ou grenades a feu gtegeois in 
Atinuairt de rimtkul dc Phihhgif ft d Histairf orientalfi 
ft tiavrs, ix, 194^, pp. Sativagel argues in favour 

of the hypothesis that the vessels wen: grenades for flinging 
"Greek fire" i he does not* however^ suggest any reason why 
such an inscription should be put on an object 10 be 
thrown at any enemy with the expectation (as he of 
the pottery * grenades') that it would break into pieces. 

J Cr (E.) Arthur Lane* E^fy hhmic Poitfry, London, 
1947, pp. 27 L 

^ Cf, W. Gohlke, "Handbrandgeschosse aiis Ton", in 
ZfiU. /uT A^trf(?rixfAr vi {Dresden* 1912-14)* 

pp, 377-87, v^itb pictures of many esampies and tables of 
Etiis, weights, thicknesses, etc. Further eitwnpled have 


been reproduced by, among others* F; Harrej m 

(Berlin and Leipzig, 1935), pp. 134 t ; Ap M/raOgren*Cof- 
ketit^n Zaovsailcfc mi Mus/e NatWfUiI df Finlundf d Hfking- 
forSj ii (Helsingfors* tgiS), pi. V; and Lenz (cf. n* 7 infra), 
^ For a number referring to the Islamic naphtha-troops 
and their weapons and protective dothtng, cf, Eilhard 
Wiedenriflnnt ^fleitmge ^ VL zur Mechanik und Technik 
bci den Arabcni\ in Sitzungsbfrifhtfn der Physikalisch^ 
Mtdi^nischfH Sociftdi in Eriangfri^ xxxviii (Erlangen^^ 

190*), pp. f. . 

* CL Gohlkc* op. ett* Interesting m this connexion is a 
drawing of the mid*thirteenth century of a battle be* 
tween English and French ahJpst hi ivhith one man is 
depicted using a loop to sltng a round-bottomed bottle^ 
and another is about to discharge an arrow whose head is 
in the neck of a similar bottle. The drawing m produced 
from MS. afip Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge* f. 52, 
by M. R. James, ^The Drawings of Matthew Prior', in 
Walpok Sodfiy Vahme^ xiv (igzoj^ pL IX- 
^ CL E. Linx, 'Handgranatcn ndcr Queckailberge- 
fassc ?\ in jSffIf./wr Airf. lVaffenkur[df,yi, pp.3fi7-76rii‘5^l“d- 
ing photographic reproductions of seventeen examples of 
various forms. For counter arguments cL Gohike, op^ c/Lj 

PP- 379 f- 
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that many (if any) of the vessels were employed as details of architectu,rat orna¬ 
ment. 

So far as I know, the suitability of certain of the vessels—those with orifices of the 
smallest diameters—for use as fire-blowing aeolipiles has not hitherto been pointed 
out. Charged with water and laid on or near to a mass of glowing coals, they could 
emit steam in a jet strong enough to stimulate combustion, while their shape and ^e 
distribution of thetr weight when charged could permit them to be laid with an in¬ 
clination suitable for such use, and their thick walls {approximately 0*4 in, in some 
fragments with apertures of the order of about 0’i 5 in.) of hard-burnt clay would have 
enabled them to withstand very considerable internal pressures* Furthermore, the 
ornamentation, which usually is of conventional character, of many such vessels sug¬ 
gests that they were not meant to be thrown at an enemy but were rather for repeated 
use in some way in the household. .4 vessel shaped in a mould giving relief-ornament 
at the same lime as it gave the form would have been no more difficult to make than 
one with a plain surface, and such rellef-omament might have given a firmer grip for 
throwing. But in some cases the surface of a vessel of the sort is enamelled; and in 
others (as in those reproduced in pi, xvi, b, e) it has been ornamented by means of small 
stamps repeatedly applied, or by pieces of clay individually moulded and stuck to the 
surface, or by ridges shaped by hand, or by incised lines. I find it hard to think that 
labour should have been so wastefully employed as in applying such decoration to a 
fire-bomb. But 1 have no direct evidence to support the conjecture that some of them 
may actually have served as steam fire-blowers. 

For an Incendiary bomb to be charged with naphtha, the combination of thick walls 
with a small orifice would appear to be of some considerable value, permitting its em¬ 
ployment as an aeolipile emitting a flaming jet, as did Kyeser’s Thiloneus’ (cf, p. 35 
supra) —which, it may be recalled, likewise could be made of earthenware,’ Gohlke 
found in his fire-experiments with reproductions of vessels of the present kind, that if 
they did not break on impact they might come to rest in such a position that the contents 
would flow' out and be ignitablc in active flames already lighted by burning objects; 
and, further, that if they fell in a patch of flames the heat would cause vaporhtation and 
the vessel would spout forth, according to the position in which it lay, either flaming 
vapour or flaming liquid. I have not seen it hitherto pointed out that this latter ob¬ 
servation may perhaps provide a clue to the reason for thick walls of hard material \ it 
suggests that the w alls were thick so that they might for a considerable time retain heat 
imparted to them, and during that time should continue to volatilize the liquid within 
them, so that vapour (or highly inflammable liquid, should the slope of the vessel 
bring the orifice below the surface of the liquid) would be violently expelled through 
the orifice. Thus could be overcome the difficulty, experienced by Gohlke and pre¬ 
sumably found by the Islamic users of fire-bombs which they could not be sure would 
break on impact, of igniting the liquid by means of a burning cord or a glow-ing piece 
of tinder, and the vessel would spout fire, perhaps from the moment it w'as launched, 
but at least from the moment it reached its target. The preliminary heating of the 

* There may be rccalk-d, too^ m this connexion, the fire-blowcf that Maroellus FalLn^eniuA saw 

in Rome {cf, p* 48 supra). 
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vessels would naturally have to be carried out well away from any flame or anything 
else hot enough to ignite the vapour (Gohlke speaks of the liquid presumably used in 
the Islamic fire-bombs as ignitable at about 40* C. ^ 104“ F,), but this could easily 
be done by standing the vessels upright in a deep tray of hot sand^ their pointed 
bottoms admirably adapting them for this. And if the vessels were intended to be 
heated by such means, it would seem possible that the ornamentation in relief—if 
indeed vessels of the sort which were made for use as bombs arc to be Included among 
those so ornamented—^had the purpose of holding them steady in the sand while their 
contents w'ere in more or less violent ebullition. Vessels warm enough to expel a jet 
of inflammable vapour could be thrown by hand, even without the protection of a 
glove such as we may presume to have been worn as a safeguard by the naphtha- 
troops, but catapulting, when practicable, might well have been regarded as safer. 
Although aeolipile fire-bombs would have been fully fitted for the defence or the siege 
of a fortified place, it would appear hardly likely that the special fire-troops, who went 
into battle each carrying a few bombs, would have used them; more probably their 
missiles were as light in w'eight as practicable and broke easily on impact, 

I have gone into the matter of these earthenware vessels at some length mainly 
because I am inclined to think that some of those with small orifices may perhaps have 
suggested the reintroduction of steam fire-blowing aeolipiles into western Europe, 
where they would seem to have begun to reappear at just about the same time. We 
may recall, for example, Albertus’s thirteenth-century^ account of an anthropomorphic 
aeolipile, and the similar style—presumably of a time but little later-—of the ‘Piistrich’ 
and his English colleagues. It would seem very probable that some of the vessels 
suitable for use as fire-bombs were, as suggested long ago by proponents of the hypo¬ 
thesis assuming that use, employed against the Crusaders. If others of the vessels 
were at that time utilized by the Moslems as steam fire-blowing aeolipiles, report of 
them might well have been*brought to Europe by returning Crusaders and have in¬ 
spired Europeans to reapply principles with which they had long been acquainted 
through the writings of the ancient philosophers. 
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The Defences of the Citadel of Damascus ; 
a Great Mohammedan Fortress of the 
Time of the Criisades 

By D. J, CATHCART KING. Esq., M.C., LL.M. 


{Read 12th May i94Q] 


T he great medieval citadel of Damascus has not apparently received any serious 
notice in English; the important monographs, in French and Gcrrnan, which 
have been devoted to it^ are concerned principally with general architecture on 
the one part, and w’ith epigraphy on the other . It is not intended in this article to deal 
further with these particular topics—indeed, the author is not qualified to do so — but 
to describe the citadel as a fortress and a monument of Islamic military art. 

'I’he reasons for the comparative obscurity in which so considerable a structure is 
covered are of two kinds: firstly, it must be admitted that until fairly recently, while 
much was know'n about the castles of the Crusaders, those of their opponents were 
very little studied, and even now not very much has been written on the subject. In 
the second place, the low and inconspicuous site of the fortress, and the w-ay in which 
a misguided piece of Turkish town-planning has built houses and shops di rectly against 
the walls, on the site of the filled-tn ditch (pi. .\ix, a), render it impossible to obtain a 
good view of the outside, and surprisingly easy to overlook the existence of the citadel 
altogetherwhile its employment as a barracks and prison renders its study difficult. 
It must, however, be emphasized that, breached and damaged, * blocked-in^with build¬ 
ings, turned to base uses though it may be, the Citadel of Damascus is a medieval 
fortress of the first magnitude, of great interest, and on the whole very w-ell prescribed; 
such a structure as calls for description, not merely on the rather limited scale of this 
article, but in greater detail—^perhaps in the manner in which M. Deschamps has 
described Lc Krak des Chevaliers or Professor Creswell the Citadel of Cairo. 


^ Siiuv-aget, CttadeHc dt Damaa'p Syria, xi. 
anti aod M, Sobcmhciin, 'Ok Inschrifen dcr 

ZitaJclIc von Dainasku: 3 \ Der Mam, idi (Berlin, 1921), 
1^25; Wict. 'N<3t«s d'<5pigraphic syro-nmsuliMnc\ Syria, 
vi\, 48 pt scq.: WidzinetT and Watstingcr^ Damaskus (Ber¬ 
lin and I^eipzig, 1924)1 if 54“*" ^“*7 

and 60. 

^ A senior officer of my acquaintanttCp a man of cuUure 
and mtclligence, admitted to after had been 
Btationed in tile vicinity for soveraJ months, th&t he had no 
imtion that ihere ti'as sudi a thing as a citadel at Damaacust 
^ The greater part of iWs datnage belongs to a fairly 
leccnE period. Oilapid-ations must have occurred, cspcci- 
ally under Turkish mlc, but down to the eighteenth cen- 
lurv the citAticl was treated as a serifsus fortress i Aj'vtcux. 

in 1G60 and Maundrell in 1698 were both put in fear of 
their lives when examining the defences. In 1771 {p.in/ra^ 
. S3) the citadel siiiodsl^e, and the liomagc dune by the 
ombaiilment was repaired at once. Under these circum¬ 


stances it is quite easy to bcHeve Porter, who tnentioiiB the 
exterior aa b^ng 4 n gtjod repair"' in 1850. Probably the 
damage to the western end of the enclosure followed soon 
after this, but as to ihc rest of the structure, tt may well 
have survived more or less intact up lo the beginning of 
this cenmry; certainly von Oppeaheim^s phocographt pub¬ 
lished in Bhowfl the south-eastern eomcr in an al¬ 

most perfect state of preservation. 11 is between the date 
of this photograph and 1914, when Herzfeld^s pictures 
were taken, that most of the misehief seems to have been 
done. ITc Herrfeld photographa reveal a substantial 
measure of damage; fortunately there seems to liavi; been 
no change for the w'orse bctivcen this time and my visits 
in 1942 and 1943. Since that time the fabric has suffered 
fresh damage from shelbfire during the unhappy events 
of the Syrian revolution; I am glad to be able to state that 
thb< according to Mr. C, N. JohmSt docs not appear to be 
serious. 
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Present Condition 

The citadel occupies an area about 500 ft. north and south by 750 ft. e^t and west 
( 150 m. X 230 m.) at the north-west corner of the oid city^ overlooking on its north the 
Barada river, and, more immediately, theBanias canal, a narrow w ater-supply stream, 
but fast-flowing and of considerable volume, which rejoins the parent stream beyond 
the north-eastern comer of the citadel. 

The form of the fortress is a very rough rectangle (pi. xxi); three of the sides are 
approximately straight, but the fourth, the north side, bends markedly inwards in its 
western half, following the curve of the Banias, so that the north-western angle is very^ 
obtuse, and the west front—^the most exposed to attack—is also the shortest. 

The ground is fairly level, but there is a steady fall from south to north over the 
whole area of the citadel and beyond it. 

Since an early period there has been a fortress on the site, and traces remain of older 
walls andtow'ers.but the citadel as we see it to-day is essentially the thirteenth-century 
AyjTjbide castle, a.structure of enormous solidity. Even at those few points where its 
defences have been destroyed the later work forms mere patchings and mendings of 
the main structure. 

On approaching the present western entrance, corresponding to the vanished Bab 
as-Sirr of medieval times, one finds the w'ay spanned by a wall of dubious character, 
apparently refaced, if not rebuilt, since the middle ages. There is little of this front 
of the defences to be seen, as on this side the shops in the bazaar are built actually 
against the outside of the wall, and barrack-buildings against the inside, so that the 
whole is obscured. It appears, how'cvcr, that one is passing over the site of the 
vanished tow'er of the citadel, tower 13 J 

Traversing the entrance, one finds oneself on the parade-ground of the gendarmerie 
barracks which occupies this end of the enclosure. All around are buildings, ancient 
and modem, turned to the use of stores and regimental offices, while at the far end a 
high barbed-wire fence surrounds the exercise yard of the prison. Around all stand 
twelve enormous towers. These are by no means all in equally good condition; 
tower 1, for instance, has lost its entire outer portion, and the five towers of the 
northern face have all been much patched and rebuilt—tower 11, the smallest in the 
citadel, is entirely secondary work—and are mostly in poor case. T'he big square 
tow'er 8, however, at the north-east comer, is evidently very much in the state in which 
its last reconstruction left it, and the towers of the east and south sides arC largely 
complete, despite the loss of much of the parapets and of the upper story of tower 5. 
In particular, the tw'o huge and lofty towers 3 and 4 dominate the whole scene, com¬ 
plete de fond en comhk (pi. xvii, b and c). 

The curtains correspond in condition to the towers; on the north they are grievously 
patched and breached, on the east and south largely intact, except for curtain 4-5 
which has been greatly reduced in height. While the domestic buildings are for the 
most part outside the scope of this article, it is clear that they must have suffered far 
worse than the defences. 

* F. infra for a discu^iQH of tower, p. gi * 
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The Site and Oitter Defences 
The site of the fortress compares unfAvourabiy in most respects with those of other 
castl^ and citadels of the Aj^ubide domains. Cairo and Gindi h^yc their rocky 
eminences, Sheizar its narrow ridge, Homs and Aleppo the stratified iells of ancient 
cities. In the absence of such natural advantages, the citadels of Ba^albek and Bosra 
were built on and against huge ruins of antiquity, in the one case a temple, in the other 
a theatre. At Uamascus the ground is generally level, and the only large classical 
building—the temple of Jupiter Damasccnianus (the Omayyad Mosque)—was in oc¬ 
cupation as a religious building, as it is to-day \ in any case, it was hardly robust enough 
for a fortress, and stood in a disadvantageous position in the middle of the city. 

Under these circumstances the builders of the original citadel took up a position on 
the waterside, at a point where the Barada is doubled by the Banias, a canal carried off 
from the main stream, to rejoin it at the mill which stands just to the north-east of the 
citadel (18, pl.xxi). Thus the north front was defended by a double wet obstacle, which 
could also be used to supply a wet moat upon the other sides. The disadvantage of 
this arrangement was that a besieger could divert the Banias, and even possibly the 
Barada Itself, at the weirs and sluices of the irrigation system in the gorge above the 
city. The defenders, however, could prevent the water escaping from their immediate 
defences by closing the sluices of the mill, a fortified building of the fifteenth centu^', 
forming pi-t of the city wall. Whether there was a similar arrangement at an earlier 
date we cannot say, but it is reasonable to imagine something of the kind. 

The Banias is at present hemmed into a narrow channel, only a few feet wide, by 
a terrace running along the foot of the walls and ^ving access to the gate-tower 10 and 
the outer faces of the other tow^^rs, 1 doubt if this arrangement can be original; it tvas 
much too convenient for an enemy. Moreover, the western part of the terrace partly 
blocks some of the loops in the walls and towers against which it is built, ‘ 

However, even if we were to remove this terrace, the moat w-ould still be distinctly 
narrow at one point—in front of tower lo. Here it may well have been narrow'ed on 
the far side, and there is evidence to suggest as much: the upstream portion of the far 
bank, or counterscarp, of the Banias is revetted with a stone wall of conspicuously good 
wwkmanship down to a point about 45 ft. {14 m.) upstream of the tower, about the 
distance at which one would expect any deviation of the stream in order to avoid the 
tower to begin; but instead of altering course, the revetting-wall continues in the same 
alinement, but in a much inferior material. The good masoruy does not reappear on 
the counterscarp, and the scarp (i.e. the wall supporting the terrace) is wholly built in 
inferior material. It therefore seems likely that the good masonry represents the ori¬ 
ginal limit of the Banias, which has elsewhere been narrowed to its present width. 
Beyond the Banias comes a narrow spit of land, varying from about 170 ft. to 50 ft. 
(about 60 m. to 18 m.) in width, and then the main stream of the Barada. At present 
there is a bazaar on this spit, but originally it must have been kept dear. There are 
no buildings of any antiquity on it, or indeed within a considerable distance of the 
outer perimeter of the citadel. (Inside the city they naturally come rather closer.)- 

' SimilwteiTJt*9 in English caatlea are of late d«ie. for ^ Sec plan, planehc iv, Sauvaget, Mtm. hiil, <k 
they wiaiken the defence, and belong to an unvi^rlike ^e. Damns, 
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Upon the other sides, the citadel was defended by a ditch, whose width is given as 
to toises or 6o ft., and its depth variously as i8 and 15 ft A This wras kept dn', the water 
being let into it during a siege/ These estimated dimensions suggest a moat of 
adequate, but not enonnous size; the breadth accords well with the surviving 
^rangements of the town wall at the north-east corner; it would appear to be 
artcasured from the fronts of the tow^ers, whose projection is of the order of 25 or 
|j30 ft. {7 to 9 m.). 

General Description: The Ancient Citadel 

The original citadel, occupying the same site and surrounded by substantially the 
same outer defences as its mighty successor, has left certain traces of an important 
nature—^portions of a pair of gate-towens just inside the medieval north gate (14 and 
15, pi. xxi), the stump of a large cofflef tower at the north-east (16), and another tower 
{17) some distance to the south, connected with it by a length of curtain; Sauvaget 
also includes some featureless fragments forming part of the ruinous building 20. 

These various remains were considered by Wulzinger and Watzinger to be part of 
a Roman or Byzantine castrum ; this view was followed by Wiet and at first by Sauvaget 
himself. As our French authorities point out, the older citadel ^vas strengthened under 
Saladtn to our knowledge, and quite as certainly by earlier princes also; Sauvaget was 
at first puzzled by the preservation of part of the original structure (as he conceived 
it) w^hen all the additions had been sw^ept away, but later he revised hisw^hole position 
in the following terms: 

L*origineantique de lacitadelle, admisesur la foi de K. WuJzingcr et C. Watzinger, nous paraft 
aujourd'hui dbcutable, II est probable que la fondation de la fortcressc nc remonte qu’au 

elle aurait alors constmite en brique crue [mud-brick?]; Ics parties les plus anciennes 
de I'edihce actuel seraient dues ^ uae teconstruetiun du xi* siecle/ 

The towers 16 and 17 forming part of the prison, I had little opportunity of examin¬ 
ing them, and it is therefore with some hesitation that I join issue here. The lower 16 
is robustly built and well arranged internally; it is a competent piece of military' archi¬ 
tecture, and thus, while it may possibly form part of the same work as the less- 
developed tower 17, the same can hardly be true in the case of the miserable structures 
at the north gate, which hardly deserve the name of architecture. They seem, indeed, 
to be merely revetments, whose filling, no doubt the brique erne already mentioned, 
has long been removed. 

It would therefore appear that the surviving fragments of the older citadel represent 
two, if not three, periods of work; and the discovery of an inscription of Saladin,^ 
commemorating the repair of a tower—which from the curt^ature of the stone was 
evidently round—suggests that we must add two further periods of construction; 
numerous patchings and repairs to the ancient structure must have taken place. 

‘ D’jtrviciK, .Ve'mofi'ff, u, 449; Krtmer, Topqgrephie castles usunlly pnoie to be untrue; but here there S9 no 
ron Dsm^tskuSf ii, 23 . ^ wkaicvcr fo disbtLi^vd the assertion. 

^ It ahouJd be admtted that statementB of this kind * Mon^ hist^ Damas, vi^ 
require careful scnitinv^ and m the case cf European * Appendix Ap No. 
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The jVew? Citadel: The Style of ATAdil 

It Is clear, however, that by the beginning of the thirteenth century, when the great 
builder-sultan, al-Mahk al-Adil Sayf ad Dunya wa’d Din abu Bakr ibn Ayyub, the 
brother of Saladin and the ‘Saphadin* of Crusader narrative, took in hand the recon¬ 
struction of the defences, their obsolete character, despite all rebuildings, was such as 
to make him decide on building an entirely new fortress on the same site. 

This was by no means al-Adil’s only fortress. His position as sultan of the reunited 
empire of his mighty brother liad been gained by extinguishing the independence of 
his nephews, between whom that empire had been partitioned; and it may be that he 
felt uncertain of these forced vassals. In any case both he and his nephews had goo d 
reason to build defences against_t he Christian arms. The Frankish states had made a 
good recovery since the disasters of 1187, and the new' centuiy' saw' them pushing 
ahead with a formidable programme of fortification. Worse still, the Third Crusade 
had demonstrated the power of the West, and outbursts of Crusading ardour were to. , 
in^eril the position of the Moslems for many years to come, 

IJnder these circumstances, the sultan's prudence in equipping his empire with a 
chain of strong fortresses is commendable; the work seems to have been shared be- ^ 
tw'een al-Adil himself, his nephews, and his sons, but even if the younger members of 
the house of Ayyub worked on their own schemes, writhout the sultan's orders, they 
seem in general to have received his help, as the features of ail these fortresses are very 
closely similar. This style of al-Adil is so distincti\'e and so well defined that a descrip¬ 
tion of it will not be out of place here. 

f In the first place, we find in the fortresses of the series in question all the features 
oTdeveloped fortification in this period and part of the world; good flanking; numer¬ 
ous arrow'-slits ; fighting galleries or loop-arcades along the curtains; double parapets; 
machicolation by box brattices;* oblique and serpentine entrances; etc. Of the more 
distinctive features, we may quote Professor Creswell: 

In every case rusticated masonry is employed, in every case the towers are square or rect¬ 
angular, and, finally, the construction of tnc arrow-slits which wc have observed in thtLaquare 
towers is ... a tapering vault like half a cone laid on its side, built of well cut stones,^ 

The rusticated masonry mentioned here has the facing-stones worked with a narrow 
dressed border, the remainder of the face projecting, cither roughly worked or, as is 
more usual in al-Adil 's work, left completely without dressing. It should be men¬ 
tioned here that, in Syria at any rate, none of the three characteristics, by itselj, is 
peculiar to al-Adil’s work, though the three together, particularly where the rusticated 
masonry is ven' large and rough-faced, raise a pretty strong presumption. These, 
how'ever, are not the only characteristics :( the towers are enormous, and of v'cry robust 
construction, their stages being coverect'Tn pointed barrel-vaults, intersecting one 
another; these are normally the same height, so that the intersections form plain 
groined cross-vaults, 'i'here is a great diversity betw'een different plans, but in every 
case the span of the vault is kept very restricted, and the whole construction is of 

* The word bratike is employed in this artidc to ^ Titadd of Bulletm <fif Vlnithn! 

describe the small projecting machicolations for which the d orknialr^ xxxJii^ i iS* 

French term li 
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immense soliere the ends of the barrel-vaults abut against an exterior wall, 
there is an arro\V'^slit, or more rarely two. This has its disadvantages, for, as the plan 
of the tower repeats itself on successive stories, the arrow-si its are superimposed one 
above the other on the face of the tower. This, as all authorities agree, is a defect; it 
leaves ^dead ground’ between the arcs of fire of the loops, and we^ens the structure 
of the tower^ I should consider these objections over-valued, at any rate at Damascus, 
where ih&itnjcture of the towers is too solid for any weakness to make itself felt. In 
any case, this is a small drawback in so bold a stj'le; the habitual employTiient of such 
huge towers is unknown, to the best of my knowledge, anywhere else either in Europe 
or in the Near East; 

The thirteen great towers of the citadel were disposed in the following manner 
round the approximately rectangular enceinte : on each of the corners was a big tower, 
those on the northern angles being approximately square, those on the southern angles 
taking the form of immense clasping-buttresses or of a letter L built around the angle; 
on the long nortfi face there was a great gate-tow'er capping the obtuse angle in the 
centre of the front, \vith a tower on each side of it, only one of which (tower 9} remains 
in its original form; on the east two towers were set verj' close together to defend a 
narrow space between them, upon w'hich a gate in the flank of the more northerly 
opened; op the south were three big towers in a row, with another on the west, now 
vanished,, All the tow-ers project from the curtain tow'ards the field, having little or no 
internal projection; the two gate-towers, however, are continued internally by single- 
stor)' gate-halls. The five surviving towers other than gate-towers and angle-towers are 
all of a fairly uniform type; no doubt the two vanished towers (i i and 13) were similar. 
Their shape is curious, a rectangle twice as wide as it is deep, so that upon a plan it 
gives the appearance of slight projection and poor flanking, an ^ippearance which 
would be justified if it were not for the enormous scale of the towers. / So wide are they 
in fact that the perimeter of the citadel, even in its present state, is made up, as to more 
than half, of the faces of towers; i.e. there is more tower than wall in its circuit. 

Al-Adil’s architects, being deprived of any outstanding natural defence for their 
citadel, were obliged to rely on their own proper skill and the massive solidity of their 
constructions, it is this which gives Damascus its particular glory; on every side 
nature left it weak, and on evcty side the hand of man has made it fearfully strong. 
The huge towers are set close; every side bristles vvith arrow-slits and box-brattices; 
walls and towers are of immense solidity*, and the towers of great height, enormously 
overtopping the curtains, which are not abnormally lofty. The defences of the curtains 
are peculiar; they are pierced at ground-level by a continuous series of arrow-slits, 
opening, not into the lower stages of the domestic buildings ranged along the walls, 
but into a narrow' vaulted corridor between the curtains and tow'ers on one side, and 
the domestic buildings on the other. 

A final feature which calls for comment is the manner in which the new defences of 
the citadel w'ere established a little in advance of the old; it is evident that the careful 
sultan enclosed the older fortress in the great works that were to supersede it before 
he allowed it to be dismantled. Thus he avoided the risk of being caught with half- 
built defences, which would have had to be run if the old work had been demolished 
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to make way for the new. This trick of enclosing old defences in new is found—though 
on a much smaller scale—elsewhere in the work of al-Adil’s reign: at Cairo, where 
five of Saladin’s round towers were enlarged by encasing them in a thick shell of 
new work; at Ajlun, where an uncapped angle in the existing castle was flanked with¬ 
out pulling the actual corner down; and most probably at Subeibeh, where two square 
Crusader towers have been greatly increased in size in much the same manner as 
Saladin’s towers at Cairo.’ 

This method of building had its disadvantages: the new fortifications had to have 
their foundations laid in the original ditch, and the domestic buildings had either to 
incorporate irrelevant fragments of the old citadel—as at the north-east of the en¬ 
closure—or to be added after the old walls had been pulled down—as seems to have 
happened on the south, where in at least one place the defences and the inner buildings 
join rather untidily. On the other hand, the builders, starting with a complete defens¬ 
ible line already standing, w'cre able to build the new defences piecemeal; that is to say, 
instead of starting the whole circuit from its foundations and carrying it up to a 
defensible height, they were able, if they desired, to finish each sector of the defences 
before beginning the nest. There is evidence that this is what happened; al-Adil’s 
inscriptions cover the considerable period of nine years (120S-17), and it is clear that 
his nephews undertook various parts of the work.^ Moreover, the evidence of the 
structure suggests the same; although the towers have a great deal in common, and 
must have been built to a fixed specification, they show some significant differences in 
detail. Further, the existence of one or two straight joins in the circuit, the curious 
absence of alinement between towers and curtains (even on the 'straight’ faces each 
tower covers a slight angle in the curtain) and the very clumsy join between tower 8 
and the curtain to the west of it all tell the same story 

We need not be surprised at this piccemea! construction, for most comparable for¬ 
tresses reveal their patchwork history in a series of contrasting styles, whereas al-Adil 
was able to carry through this vast citadel as the fulfilment of a single connected plan. 

The SotHh-tcesi Angle: The Palace and Tmver i 

The south-western corner of tlie enclosure is occupied by a conspicuous and well- 
preserved building of Uvo stories (19, pi- xxi), comprising a number of smalt cross- 
vaulted rooms; Sauvaget considers, on the basis of internal and documentary evidence 
alike, that these formed the private quarters of the Ayyubide sultans, the more public 
apartments of the palace which occupied this corner of the citadel having been de¬ 
stroyed. 'I'he block stands to a considerable height (50 ft, or 15-30 m.—Sauvaget), and 
conspicuously overtops the curtains, ending in a fiat roof, reached by a stair from its 

* Creswell, 'Ciudd of Cairn'. Bufittin ifc VImtiiut mentions strongly Akppme fraiiirca in parts of the citadel, 
fratusii otieviak^ -’txiii, 115-12; Johns, suggesting that m-Zahir Cazi of Aleppo also bore a hand 

‘Mediaeval 'Ajlun—the Casilc', Quartfriy, Deparimeitt 4 in the nork {Syria, xii, 

Aniiqiiitm, PaUithr, i, 27; Deschamps, U De/rrue Ju > There ia a pardllel m the North Welsh castle of 
R&yaumejt Jeruialrm. 171-2. Caernarvon, which was also built around an obsolete 

^ The truth of this is attested by the inscription on fortification. 1 his was erected in the same way iii two 
tower t f \ppcndix A. No. 3} which records that the build- sections, their meeting-point being marked by a conspicu- 
ing w as ordcrod by the aultan and carried out by al- ous and untidy knuckle in the curtain, 

Mansur Muharamad, prince of Hama. Kauvagei also 
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upper storv. In view of its exposed position, I find it difficult to accept Sauvaget s 
suggestion that there was ever a third floor; the whole of this would have been exposed 
to the missiles of an enemy; besides which, there is absolutely no trace of any such 
stor)^ except the afore-mentioned stair, which w'ould in any case be needed to give 
access to the flat roof. 

The ground floor of the palace is now used for stores and regimental offices, the 
upper story for barrack-rooms* 

If one mounts to the level of the rampart-waik by way of the roofs of the modern 
buildings along the w'est curtain, one finds oneself in a wide corridor passing around 
the end of the palace, and spanned by an added vault springing from the palace wall 
on the one side and a strong and high wall of masonry on the other. Above this vault, 
w'hose only function seems to ha^'c been the enlargement of the flat roof of the palace, 
there is no superstructure. It is not at once obvious what has happened here, but in 
fact the outer support of the vault is no other than the truncated rear wall of the 
shattered tower i. The outer part of this tower is completely demolished and little 
can be said about it, except that it capped the angle without having any internal pro¬ 
jection, and thus formed a letter L in plan, closely similar to tower 5. 

The South Face: Dejmees of the Curtain 

On rounding the comer, one finds oneself looking along the southern face of the 
battlements. Immediately in front is an enormous lower of rusticated masonry 
{tower 2) with tw'o others, even more imposing, beyond {3 and 4, pi. xvii, b and c). On 
the right hand is a debased w^all, part of which is formed by the parapet, with its em¬ 
brasures walled up; the other part, towards tower i, has been rebuilt. The corridor in 
which one stands is of remarkable breadth, and the top of the curtain is visible as a sort 
of kerb on one side, as if to emphasize that the whole of this very wide wall-walk is not 
supported by the curtain itself; that the rear part, in fact, is carried on some kind of 
undercroft. A little farther along there are holes in the ground which serve to light 
this substructure. 

Even so, the curtain itself is notably solid; most of it has the enormous thickness of 
16 ft. I in. (4-90 m.), dropping sharply near tower i to 12 ft. (3-65 m.). The parapet 
was of the form common throughout the fortress, thick and well built (a ft. 9 In./ 
85 cm.), with plain square merlons pierced by square-headed recesses for arrow-slits. 
The slits themselves are perfectly plain, like all those in the citadel—^without even a 
plunge — and rather short (about 4 ft./i -20 m.). The embrasures between the merlons 
are comparativelv narrow (2 ft. 3 in./yo cm.). 

If now one descends to the courtyard and passes through the narrow passage under 
the palace (A, fig. i, «) which leads to the door of tow^er z, one finds oneself in the 
undercroft beneath the wall-walk, a narrow, lofty passage (see section, pi, xx, b) leading 
across the back of the tower, bounded by the line of walls on the one hand and the 
palace on the other, the ttvo standing back to back; its height is the full height of the 
curtain, and its roof carries the rear of the w^all-walk. Where it is complete, it is 
vaulted in a continuous succession of cross-vaults; into it open the basement stories 
of the towers, and along the curtains it is lined with a series of deep-vaulted dtscharg- 
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ing-chambers for archers, out of which open arrow-slits set in recesses covered in the 
normal tapered vaults of al-Adil’s work. There are four or five of these in each length 
of curtain, for the vaulted gallery evidently ran the w'hole way round the defences 
without interruption. Traces of it are to be found on every face of the citadel; even 
in the Mamiuk curtains lo-tt and 11-12 a similar arrangement was employed. 

Now this feature of the defence is brilliantly conceived; it is a perfected system 
derived from the two common methods used in the East for supplementing the wall- 
head defences of a curtain: in the one a range of arrow-slits opens at ground-level out 
of the basement stage of the buildings along the curtain; in the other a ‘fighting gallei^"’ 
is constructed in the thickness of the curtain some little W'ay up, defended by arrow- 
slits in the outer wail. The method used at Damascus excels the first in avoiding 
interference with the domestic buildings and their functions, the second in \veakening 
the curtain less and providing point-blank grazing fire at an enemy attempting to cross 
the ditch; and both methods in the easy and swift movement which it permits Irom 
one point of the defences to another, both along the gallery itself and along the gene¬ 
rous width of the w'all-walk. 

The galler)' has its o\vn inscriptions; one (No. 17, Sobemheim’s No. 12) hebind 
tower 9 and another (No. 18, a fragment discovered by Sauvaget) behind the curtain 
7-8; both refer to work done in the very last years of the reign of Sultan Qalawun’ and, 
to ail appearances, to the same w'ork: the construction or reconstruction {'imura) of 
certain vaults forming a passage from Bab an-Nasr to Bab al-Faraj — tvs’o gates of the 
town near the south-w'est and north-east corners of the citadel — along the walls and 
tow'crs. Despite a contrary interpretation by Sobernheim, Sauvaget has proved beyond 
reasonable doubt that these inscriptions refer to the'galler}%* his conclusion that they 
can only commemorate repairs, and not an original construction, seems to me equally 
unassailable. 

The curtain 1-2 has four discharging-chambers and four arrow-slits; at the end 
nearest tower i is a staircase, which formerly will have given access to the wall-walk; 
now, however, it only reaches to a small opening near the top, leading to a latrine. It 
is the recessing of the curtain to accommodate this stair that produces the conspicuous 
drop in its thickness which has been noticed above. 


Tov-'cr 2 &tui the Stijudard Toti'er-plaJt 

Tow'er 2 is an example of the type of tower used in the citadel to flank a straight 
face. Towers 3 and 4, 6 and 9, are'of this standard form, as in all probability were the 
predecessor of tower 11 and the vanished tower 13. All differ in detail, but all conform 
to a single specification. They are of three stories, with a nvo-stor)' parapet above; 
thev arc approximately twice as long as they are deep,^ and each of the three stories is 
vaulted with a main pointed barrel-vault running lengthways, crossed by three short 
vaults—almost always the same height as the main vault. At the extremities of the 
main vault and the outer ends of the subsidiary vaults are arrow-slits, set under the 


' SolTcmhcim's instription, 1290; Sauragtt’s, 1288 or 
later. Qabwun tiled in 

" Sec Sattvagei, Ciiiidcll'C > 

Sobemheim was led to imaghic n gallcrj' of stme kind 


imtsidu the ciuidcU through imdcrstn-nding the name 
lo refer to the caai gate of the eitadcL 
3 Tciwer z in SS ft. 3 m, long, by 42 fi. 2 iti-/ 

IZ '05 m. deep. 
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usu£il tapering vaults, and at the inner ends of the subsidiary vaults arc generally 
recesses, and the openings of door^vays.* There is a latrine on each floor, usually 
situated in the left-hand inner angle (looking to the field) of the tower. Here it was 
able to drain into the moat, while itself carefully tucked away where it would not 
weaken the structure against the assaults of an enemy. There is a basement entrance, 
generally in the centre bay, and at least one entrance from the wall-walk, whose posi¬ 
tion varies from tow'er to tower. The staircase is tucked away as scrupulously as the 
latrines. Entered by a doorway in the left-hand bay of the basement, it runs upwards, 
from left to right, straight across the rear of the tower, giving access to each floor in 
turn, and finally to the roof. By this time, of course, it has turned the angle, run out 
along the flank of the tower, and' passed out over the line of the curtain, so that it forms 
part of an exposed wall ; but by this point it has reached a ven^ great height above the 
ground, so that the defence is in no way impaired. (These arrangements are showm in 
figs. 1, 3 and pi. xx,) 

The double parapet, several times mentioned, takes the form of a continuation 
upwards of the walls of the tower above the roof to form an additional stage of the 
defences, which was provided with loopholes and from which the brattices were 
worked. The top of this fighting-stage formed the wall-walk, with a normal parapet, 
very' similar to those of the curtains (see fig. i and pis. xvii, n, b and xx). In these 
towers the double parapet only extended round the flanks and face of the tower, the 
back being left open, with only a kerbstone across it. 

The basement of tower 2 corresponds to the description above. It is entered by a 
door immediately opposite the passage A (fig. i, <?) in the crown of w'hose arch, im¬ 
mediately outside the door-jambs, is a small square 'murder hole' for the descent of 
missiles—a clear indication that the tower was meant to be in some degree defensible 
bv itself (B, fig- i, fl)- ^ short passage brings one to the basement chamber of the 
tow’er, a long, narrow room now used as a store; its loopholes have been broken out to 
form windows and a doorway- They arc situated in the usual places—one in each bay 
and one at each end of the main vault. In the left-hand inner corner of the room is a 
low doorway, whence a short bent passage leads, up a few steps, to the latrine C. On 
each side of the entrance is a deep, vaulted recess ; that on the left hand must have 
given access to the stair, now w^allcd up (D); this is visible at first-floor le\a?I, where a 
crude entrance — a mere breach—has been made to reach the interior of the tower from 
the wall-walk. This first-floor room is now a magazine, and vs not accessible, but at 
the foot of the modern steps leading down from the wall-walk (which is at a higher 
level than the first floor) one is able to look down the blocked stair on the left. On the 
right the staircase ends abruptly; it seems to have been walled up. I'he stair is vaulted 
in a scries of horizontal pointed barrel-vaults rising in inverted steps ; this is one of 
the alternati^-e methods used in the citadel for vaulting stairs, which perhaps reflect 
a difference in the officials superintending the work. Other vaulting was evidently 
governed by a fairly strict specification, but that of the stairs varies from tower to 
tower, 

* This plan is employed in a Mamliik lower, probably fence al Lc Krak des Cbex-alierB. It ia evidently a copy of 
built by By bars, on the cast side of the outer line of de- the towers of Daimtscus, on a reduced scale. 
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On the levd of the second floor, which is now a barrack-room, there are two extcnial 
doors, both high above the rampart-waik; that on the east, which has a sill earned on 
corbels, is now inaccessible, and has been walled up. It may well be an insertion, but 
there can be no such doubt about the door on the west. The long flight of steps leading 
to it is modern, but the arrangement of the loopholes in the parapet shows that it must 
have had a predecessor; one arrow'-slit being so placed that it could only he used 
the steps. The door itself has a bar-hole — vvhich is in keeping with the defensible 
character of the to'vver — and gives access to a passage in the thickness ^of the rear 
from which, on the right, a door tipens into the second-floor room, 'I’hc floor of the 
latter is a good metre below that of the passage, which may have been so arranged in 
order to be clear of the main stair passing underneath. The passage continues in a 
straight stair, set under the stepped vaulting already described, and emerges on the 
roof, its opening being covered by a species of brick booby-hutch^ which ciinnot be of 

any antiquity (E, fig. I, ^). . 

Unfortunately, this first example of the fighting-stage of al-Adil s towers is not well 
preserved; indeed, nothing remains of the original defences from the level of the roof 
up, the double parapet having undergone two separate restorations, and being once 
more in ruins.' The earlier of these restorations has left two lengths of both stages of 
the parapet (F, G) occupying the inner portion of each flank. In strong contrast to the 
body of the tower, wliich is in the customar>' boldly rusticated masonry—including 
several reused stones still show'ing traces of classical ornament—this parapet is in good 
ashlar, with a black-and-white pattern still visible. It appears that a thin wall was 
built across the gorge of the tower, but this has vanished; both walls end off sharply 
in front at the openings of the flank brattices. On the east is a fragment of the second 
restoration ; for the rest of the circuit only its lowest courses remain. It is a miserable 
affair, much thinner than the first work, and may never have supported an upper para¬ 
pet. The two sur\'iring brattices (H and J ) are entered by miserable crawl-holes, through 
which a man must go on all-fours, instead of the adequate openings usual in defences 
of this kind. Both brattices have had their upper parts rebuilt ^ J has lost its face, and 
there are traces of a wretched little building of some kind in the angle behind it. The 
corbels of the other brattices remain; their arrangement and size arc perfectly normal, 
but some may be secondary, for much of the upper part of the face of the tower has 
been rebuilt, or at any rate refaced. There are two inscriptions; ihe^ first (No. 27) 
records repairs by K.hoshqadam in .^.11. 866 (.\.D. 1462); the second (No. 28) is a late 
Mamluk fragment. 1 find it impossible to attribute the rebuildings of the parapet 
on the strength of the existing evidence; the first rebuilding may be Khoshqadarn^s 
work, but it seems difficult to ascribe the second to the Mamluk period at all; its 
poverty’ is more consistent with Turkish corMtruction. 

Tmcer 3 * * , 1 

The parapet between towers 2 and 3 has been truncated; its merlons are gone, but 

the tails of the loops remain. In the gallery there are five recesses for arrow-slits; 

* Thi* mined stale is relatively modem; the tower is Oppenhetmin Vam Mittrlmerr zamprrsisritenGotfi^viMa^ 
shown fairly well preserved in ihc photograph by von iSwli h ^ 4 - 
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under the first passes an arm of the Banias, which entered under the western curtain 
(K, fig. I, fl); immediately beyond the last recess is a narrow postern. Cutting across 
the head of this recess passes a stair rising to the wall-walk — a clumsy feature. 

Tower 3 is a majestic structure, far more imposing in its present — ‘virtually perfect 
— condition than its neighbour, tower 2 ; it was always a little higher.* Sauvaget 
made this tower the subject of a pardcuiar study; I, however, found it singularly 
inaccessible, owing to the suspicious habits of the N.C.O.s of getidarmt^if who had 
their quarters there and kept the door locked. I was able to visit it once, and found it 
the best preserved of all the towers, even better than tower 4, vi'hich I was able to 
study in detail. 

The basement doorway is of a type very different to that in tower 2; it has a much 
larger recess, and no ^murder hole’.* The rear wall of the tower is thickened to form a 
ledge at first-floor level, ^ joining the rampart-walks on each side of the tower—which 
are, of course, a few feet higher—there being no building behind this tower, and hence 
no rear wall for the main gallery, which is left open, A doorway opens off the ledge, 
giving access to a little cross-vaulted lauding on the main stair; unlike its companion 
in tower 2, this door is unquestionably original. From the landing another door opens 
into the first-floor room.'* The stair has not been blocked or damaged, as have those 
of both its neighbours, and it can be examined as a whole. It is amazingly steep to 
western ideas; this I have observed to be a normal feature in the Moslem military 
architecture of Syria; it will have called for greater sureness of foot than the heavy- 
armoured European could be asked to show. The vault covering the stair is of a 
different kind to that already mentioned: a continuous inclined pointed barrel-vault. 
At the angle where the stair turns there are two openings: a doorway on the west flank 
of the tow’er — clearly an insertion and now partly walled-up — and another secondary 
opening in the rear of the tower; both are now quite inaccessible from outside. There 
is no door in the east flank. 

At the head of the stair one emerges on the roof of the tower, a small courtyard 
space, bounded on three sides by thick wails — the upward continuation of the face and 
flanks of the tower — and on the fourth (the rear) by a sheer drop into the ward (fig. i). 
At the top of the main stair, immediately before the couple of steps to the roof, Is a 
brattice (L) with mo openings, and on the left of the staircase door, at M, is a short 
flight of steps leading up to the battlements proper. Around the roof-space are the 
openings of big plain arrow-slits, set in square-headed recesses; alternating with 
these arc the smaller openings leading to the brattices. These, curiously, are down a 
few steps from the roof (3 ft. 5 m./r05 m, below), an arrangement which seems to have 
few advantages; manhandling hcav^ stones on these steep steps must have been a 
matter of serious difficulty. The arrangement of the angle brattices is interesting ; they 
are reached by a stair with a bend, at which is a short arrow-slit, directed obliquely 
to the front. Beyond, at the foot of the stair, come the openings leading to the two 
arms of the bratrice itself; between them is a stout square pier (N) carrying the angle 
of the parapet. The brattices are of the usual Syrian form; made of stone slabs of no 

' rrwf-levd it is almwi exactlv the same in length - See diagram, Sauvaget,' 1 -a CiiadclIe’.JfjTia, ig30,p. 73. 
and depth: 8S ft. 1 in,26*90 m. by ft. 1 in, 13 87 m, * Ihid., p. 66, for diagram, t ibid., p. 72, for diagram. 
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great thickness, covered by a sloping penthouse roof, and lit by a loophole (two In the 
corner brattices) far too short for archery j such a slit can only have been used for 
lighting and obsen^ation. 

The big arrow-slit in the east dank of the lower parapet (O) is directed obliquely to 
the front, like those in the entrance to the brattices ; the same is true of the arrow-slits 
in the merlons of the upper parapet. Sauvaget shows a similar disposition in those 
lower down in the flanks of the tower, opening out of the chambers ; I cannot confirm 
this from memory, but it is certainly not true of the other towers. 

On the second floor the central arrow-slit in the face of the tower has been replaced 
by a rectangular window, surmounted by an ornament motif — a conch taken from a 
classical building. 

The Curtain 3-4 

Behind tow'er 3 the domestic buildings begin again, in the form of the long, one- 
story structure ao, now ruined and blocked up, except at its western end, where there 
are some fragments of masonrj', allegedly part of the old citadel. 

Between this and the curtain runs the gallery. The five recesses opening out of this 
are of an abnormal form, covered in a species of corbel-arch, the corbels being recessed 
to allow the archer more room—a form common enough both in the East and in 
Europe. These may be due to a rebuilding; an inscription of Bybars (No. 15), of which 
Sauvaget found traces, may relate to this, but it is uncertain whether this is on 
curtain 2-3 or 3-4.* 


Tovser 4 

This great tower dominates the whole citadel ; complete to its parapet, it is 4 or 5 ft. 
higher even than its neighbour, tower 3, and was alw*ays the highest tower on the cir¬ 
cuit of walls, if one may judge by those that remain.* I n plan it is slightly smaller than 
towers 3 and 3,® but it appears to have been treated with special regard; it possesses 
additional defences, additional decorative features, which its neighbours lack. 

The basement story is entered from the gallery by a door with a 'murder hole’ 
exactly like that of tow'er a (P, pi. XX, rt); the room, now a w'ood-store,closely resembles 
its counterpart in that tower. There is the same disposition of vaults and arrow'-slits, 
save that in this case the subsidiar>^ vaults are low-er than the main vault, and so do 
not form cross-vaults; the bays are divided by wide plain ribs. There is the same 
latrine in the comer, the same arrangement of five great arrow'-sllts (6 ft. 3 in./i-go m. 
in length) set under tapered vaults. The rear wall, however, is differently constructed 
to that of tower 2; there is an arrow-slit in the right-hand recess, at Q; its utility seems 
doubtful, for not only is it turned inwards towards the fortress itself, but it opens on the 
enclosed gallery, and thus has no field of fire; while for the same reason it is useless 

* "La Citadclk\ 5 ^™, places thii on 3-3 f^sischen Golf (BtHiiif iS^)» 1 ,64^ shows toncj? 3-7 

according co the tm 32S) and the plate )pcx\Tii) Btandlog to their full height; tower 4 is clearly the tallcat 
and on 3-4 recording to the plan (pi. I have not of those. 

ftecn the inscription myself. ■■ 86 ft, 6 iti,/^6'37 m* wide by 4^ ft, 4 In.; 12-90 m. 

^ The photograph in von Oppenhekn, Mittflsmer 
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for lighting purposes. It would appear that there has been a vital change in the plan, 
and it is perhaps not without significance that this tower bears the earliest of al-AdiPs 
inscriptions (No. 2, a.h. 605/ a.d. 1208). 

In the corresponding position on the other side of the entrance is a walled-up door 
(R); there is no recess in this bay. This door evidently led into the stair; externally 
there is a lighting-slit well up the wall. 

The first floor is entered by a modern opening slapped through the end of the recess 
in the centre bay (S, pi. xx, the top of the ‘murder hole' must have been in the floor 
here. The room on this floor, like that above, is a barrack-room, as it must have been 
for centuries; and most satisf^actory barrack-rooms these great chambers make, pro¬ 
tected against the summer heat by the immense thickness of their avails. The vaulting 
is more orthodox than that on the floor bdovi^ and forms the customary^ three bays of 
cross-vaults; the central bay is the shortest, and the recess opening out of it is corre¬ 
spondingly smaller than those on either side, whose entrance arch is in tivo plain 
orders. The bays are divided by the same wide plain ribs as in the basement. The 
five big plain arrow-slits are a trifle shorter than those beloiv. In the left-hand bay 
open the door of the normal latrine and the arched recess T, whose end has been 
broken through for a window; perhaps it housed a loophole. At V, on the other side 
of the entrance, is the door of the stair. Entering, one comes into a small landing, lit 
by a little opening in the rear of the tower; on the left hand a section of the main stair 
is to be seen, blocked a little distance up; but on the right, instead of the descending 
stair one might expect, is a short asceridiitg stair, which turns sharp to the left and ends 
in a mass of fairly modern filling. This mystery is resolved by an inspection of the 
outside of the tovver; at W, dose beside the*modem door, but much higher, is visible 
a walled-up rectangular opening, evidently a doorway leading on to the roof of the 
main gallery, but well above its present level, for the roof and even the wall-walk along 
the curtain 3-4 have been lowered to the level of the modern iron balcony by means 
of which the first floor is entered. It is from the time of these alterations that the 
blocking of the door must be dated, but the date of its construction is not so easy to 
determine; clearly it cannot be original, as it involves the blocking of the main stair. 

The second floor is entered from the wall-walk by the door X (pi. xx, c) set under 
a two-stonc lintel, and to my eyes evidently secondary; there is no bar-hole. Entering, 
one finds oneself at the angle of the main stair, whose descending arm has been blocked 
flush with the ground, so as to form a short level passage. On the right the stair asi- 
cends, and here it can at last be clearly seen, with its ceiling in steps of barrel-vault. 
A short w'ay up is a landing, lit by a long arrow-slit, and opening into the second-floor 
room, typically cross-vaulted in three bays, but differing in several ways from the type. 
In the first place, the stair blocks one end of the tower, and instead of the normal 
recess, there are two doors: one the entrance, the other leading to a small latrine, 
lit by a substantial loophole. In the opposite comer is another latrine, slightly dis¬ 
placed from the customary' position. The reason for this displacement is the existence, 
in the flank of the neighbouring rece^, of the short passage Y; this soon comes to an 
end, and its purpose is a mystery until one observes, in the end wall near the floor, the 
top of a doorway. Clearly the passage was once a stair, which has been filled in level 
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with the floor, like the main stair at X. The blocked door is still %'isible from outside, 
high above the present truncated curtain 4-5. 

On this floor the central arrow-slit has been replaced by the rectangular opening Z, 
a plain window with rebates for heavy shutters; externally it is set under a massive 
lintel, surmounted by a flat relieving-arch {sec Elevation, pL xx, /).’ 

The vault is penetrated in several places by openings, some at least original, com¬ 
municating with the roof. Similar openings occur in most of the vaults in the citadel, 
especially in those of the gallery. 

Continuing up the last flight of stairs, one emerges on the roof (pi. xx, d) in a three- 
sided courtyard like that on top of tower 3. It is, however, smaller, and instead of the 
alternating openings of loopholes and brattices, there are only four doorways opening 
into a fighting gallery running round the three exposed sides of the tower (pi. xv[i, a). 
'I’his gallery, roofed in with a pointed barrel-vault,- is cut into two unequal parts by the 
rising stairway; from it open the defences of this level, which are of a formidable order. 
There are seven brattices and the same number of arrow-slits — one more of each than 
in tower 3. The arrow-slits have square-headed recesses, and even at a height from 
the ground which must have rendered downward shooting the rule, they are still very 
long — 5 ft. 6 in./i -68 m.; less admirably, they have no plunges, though this is a feature 
virtually unknown in Mohammedan fortification A The rearmost slits on each flank 
are directed obliquely to the front, tvhich is natural enough in view of the fact that they 
are actually inside the line of the curtain. The brattices arc level with the gallery; in 
this tow’cr there are no troublesome stairs. Further, they are larger and more nume¬ 
rous than those in the other towers; there is an extra brattice A in the centre of the 
front, with four openings for dropping missiles; this is the only one of its kind in the 
citadel, and the tower is alone in having three brattices on the face. In other respects, 
with six openings in the angle brattices and three in the ordinary ones, the tow'er 
equals the best in the citadel.'* It has also two minor peculiarities; the corner corbels 
of the angle brattices are of three projecting stones Instead of two; and there is a slight 
moulding round the small loopholes in the brattices, forming a trefoil at the head 
brattice A, however, lacks a loophole, its front being blocked by a slab bearing an 
inscription of Qalawun (No. 16). 

At B is the entrance to the shorter arm of the fighting gallery, set under a corbel- 
arch, a curious feature; more curious still, it appears that the block of masonry through 
which it passes, and which carries the stairw^ay to the battlements, is an addition, not 
bonded to the main structure of the building,® 

Ascending this stair, one reaches the upper stage of the parapet, a very normal 
tower-head (pi. xx, e), but Tvith several features which call for comment. 

Firstly, the loopholes on the flanks of the tower are directed obliquely to the front, 

* Note; iKc elevation the tower restored (withotic * Towers 7 atnl Rare equipped with brattirca on thh 
modem wimlov^^p ctd.) and oinlte the three inscripbans. scale. 

* ?art of thia viuli, near the sotbh-east oomcr, ha? ^ A similar feature is to be seen in the hrg^&t of th-e 

collapsed, or been pulled dn'vm. towers at the acropolim of Ba'albek. 

* The only exjunplea 1 knm%' art in the Great Gate of * It is* however* certain that some ^rt of stair was part 

Ateppn and a few at Krak dcs Chevaliers. Plunges are of the nriginiil design* and the addlTJon of this ooc t» most 
rare in Crusader work also. likely due to al-Adil. 
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a feature which has been noticed elsewhere, and which at first appears to be a defect ; 
for it is clearly the function of a tower to enfilade the face of the adjoining curtain, but 
with this arrangement it is virtually impossible to do so. The defect, however, is more 
apparent than real *, in fact these arrow-slits are a very great height above the ground, 
about 75 ft,/23 m.; whereas the curtain 3-4 is only 103 ft.;3r*50 m. in length, so that 
the archers on the battlements would be obliged to shoot at an angle of depression of 
36® — which is a lot more than it sounds~in order to reach even the farthest extremity 
of the curtain; these arrow^^-slits, moreover, are fairly short (4 ft. 6 m./i*37 m.) and 
have no plunge ; it %vas therefore wisely decided to leave the close enfilade to the lower 
defences, and use the archers on the battlements to supply an oblique fire across the 
face of the next tower, w'hich with the assistance of the next again could be made into 
a very effective cross-fire (e.g. the fire from towers 4 and 2 would cross in front of 
tower 3). 

The parapet wall itself is of normal pattern ; it !s extremely thick (3 ft, 1 in./g5 cm.), 
which accentuates the relative narrowness of its embrasures. A feature which must 
here be touched on is the presence—on the front of the tow'er only —of a series of small 
square holes passing through the shoulders of the merlons close to their ends and low 
down, a little above the level of the sills of the embrasures. They pass completely 
through the parapet, and Sauvaget sees in them a row of joist-holes for a hoiirdage en 
hois. These openings are to be found elsewhere in the fortress: in the parapet of 
tower 3 — face and flank — in that of the curtain 3-4, in the fragmentary parapet of 
tower 2; the same feature occurs in the citadels of Ba’albek and Jerusalem; it therefore 
seems to he common to Ayyubidc and Mamluk work. 

The holes in question are about 4 in,/10 cm, square, and their spacing, on the 
assumption that they are joist-holes, is singularly irregular, the intervals being altern¬ 
ately a little over a ft,, and 7 ft. at least'—a great distance for such flimsy poles; 
further, there is no other arrangement to support the w^ooden gallery wdiich Sau¬ 
vaget imagines as running across the face of the tower; ev^en a roof, leaning on the 
tops of the merlons, is out of the question; the merlons are only two courses of 
masonry—at best 4 ft./1 *20 m,—in height, and the front of the gallery^ would inevitably 
have been much higher. Nor are the structural difficulties the only ones in the way: 
Sauvaget admits that there is no record of the Arabs ever having used these hottrds ; 
and in any case, why should they employ them in a region so poor in timber as Damas¬ 
cus,^ and for the protection of a tower already so well machicolated? It seems prob¬ 
able that these holes were for the supports of some variety' of shutter to protect those 
fighting at the embrasures. 

The difference between the arrangement of the lower parapet of this tower and that 
of tower 3 raises a matter of some importance: plainly tower 4 is the better planned, 
hut what is the particular merit of the fighting gallery^? It seems as if the soldiers at 
the loopholes and brattices were divided off, so as to avoid interfering with, or being 
hampered by, some activity conducted in the open space on the roof. Clearly this 
roof-space was meant for something; otherw’ise one would expect this stage of the 
tower to be roofed in; and I cannot think of any use to which it could better have been 

^ About 10 ft, on the front of tower 3. ^ The pupbr serves as the local timl^r-produdng tree, 

voi.. XClV I' 
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put than as the emplacement for a mangonel or other slinging engine. The vault ts 
strong, the two-story parapet affords protection for the big machine, much taller than 
a man; the arm with its sling could cast a stone over the top, but it would need room 
on the upward sweep, and-this the open back of the tower would assure it. 

These double parapets are common in the Levant; they are not peculiar to Ayyu- 
bide, or indeed to Islamic, military architecture;* in some places they are found on 
curtains, as at Le Krak des Chevaliers, but normally they^ form part of a tower, and 
in this case are almost always open at the gorge; the exceptions (of which tower 8 is 
one) are all very large square towers, w'herc there would in any case be room for the 
arm of the engine to swing free. 

As therefore the parapet is an improvement on that of tower 3, Sauvaget was dis¬ 
posed to consider it an alteration by later hands—reasonably enough, for whereas 
tow^cr 4 bears two inscriptions recording repairs : one of Bybars, dated aji. 659 (a.d. 
ia6i, No, 8) and that of Qalawun, already mentioned, dated a.h. 6S0 (a,d, laSi), tower 
3 has only al-Adil’s founder’s inscription, and shows not the slightest trace of any re¬ 
pairs. The inference is obvious: w*hen Kitbogha’s Mongols dismantled the citadel after 
its capture in 1260, they left tower 3 undamaged. Sauvaget, in drawing this con¬ 
clusion, seems rather to have been surprised and unwilling to believe the evidence; 
however, it is clear that the destruction of so massive a fortress was an impossible task , 
and as Wiet points out, it was customary rather to break off the crenellations- and 
do other damage of a restricted nature. Even this would be a big business here, and 
one might expect to find part of the enceinte left undamaged, I'he side on which one 
would naturally look for damages caused by siege and by subsequent slighting of the 
defences would be the side facing away from the town and towards the outside world— 
here, the north and west; and it is precisely here that the citadel bears its wom scars. 
For it is not merely a matter of a single slighting in 1260; in 1300 the Mongols again 
took the city, and were only repelled from the citadel by the magnificent defence 
conducted by Alam-ed-Din Sanjar, surnamed Arjawash, its governor; in 1393 the 
citadel was stormed by loyal troops in the course of an abortive putsch against Sultan 
Barquq; in 1401 the city fell into the hands of Tamerlane, and the citadel, after a brave 
defence, followed. Now there is no doubt about the destruction that followed this last 
capture; a huge breach in al-AdiFs line occurs at the north-west, and the secondary 
work bears the date 1406. On the other hand, there is no question of any damage to 
either of the towers now in question, for neither bears any fifteenth-century inscrip¬ 
tions; indeed, there are very few of these on the south and cast sides of the citadel. 
One need therefore feel no surprise at the undamaged condition of tower 3; it remains 
to assess the extent of the repairs to tower 4, and especially to its parapet. At once we 
are able to find signs that the tower has been discrowned, but by no means to the 

* There arc cxHinpIcs ld die dtaderk of Alcrppd, and surviving examples am pmbably a v^ry minority 
and Jenmlem* the temnlG-fonrcss of Ba’albok, the of those originally built, many caetics having lost their 
Ddinaseus Gate at Jemsalefn, and the castled of Sa6ne^ parapets altogether. In one or two casts on oirtaius the 
Lc Krdk deg Cbev^licns^ Kerak in Monb, and Tort™, parapets arc triple, 

Olliers Were until comparatively recent times to be seen ^ 'Notes d'cpigraphk s^^^ro-musidmane^ Syrm^^ vii* 
ai Giblet (Jebail), Mafgat (M&rkah), and the Talisman 52-3. 

Gate at Baghdad; this is by no means an exhaustive list, 
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extent that Sauvaget suggests; at C four of the merlons have been broken off and 
rebuilt in an inferior rubble masonry; for the rest, the facing of the tower is so per¬ 
fectly homogeneous and unbroken that the whole must be of one date. We are left 
with the following surprising conclusion; two sultans have cut inscriptions on the 
tower to record repairs which can at most only have amounted to the opening of the 
two doors bct\s^ccn the first and second floors, the consequent blocking of the stair 
below the first floor/ the rebuilding—^ per haps—of the stair to the battlements* the 
four very inferior merlons, and the inscriptions themselves. This seems quite extra¬ 
ordinary, the more so as it is by no means certain that all the repairs mentioned can 
be ascribed to the sultans in question. However, it is necessar}^ to make allowances 
for the personalities of tlie men with whom we are dealing; these Mamluk sultans 
were men of humble origin (to put it mildly) and like many self-made persons, were 
inclined to bombast and vainglory." For example, there are recorded no fewer than 
eight inscriptions of Bybars in the citadel,^ against six of al-Adil’s; even at the highest 
estimate of the former's achievement, the gross immodesty of this disproportion will 
be obvious to every one; and this example Is fully consonant with the character Bybars 
bears among epigraphists. 

The tower, therefore, is essentially al-Adil’s; less well presented than its neighbour 
tower 3, it is still in excellent condition, and a most imposing monument to Ayyubide 
skill and energy. 

Towers 5 and 6 

Bevond this point the precincts of the prison begin. 1 presume it was the necessities 
of the latter that have led to the curtain 4-5 being much lowered in height, and the 
gallery blocked beyond the first recess from tower 4. 

The difficulty of visiting and exploring buildings in use for prison purposes made 
my study of this part of the citadel rather limited; in particular I did not go inside 
either of the towers now under discussion; in the case of tower 6, this was no particular 
loss, as this tower is another example of the type with which 1 have already dealt at 
length; but tower 5 is a different matter, as it presents several points of interest. 

It is a truncated structure, having lost both its parapets and its topmost story;* even 
what remains has been rebuilt; an inscription (No, 32) of Qansuh al-Gawri—the last 
Mamluk sultan to rule over Syria—on the cast face of the tower, records its rebuilding 
in A.H. 919 (a.d. tS^ 3); hy the tenor of the inscription, the tower had been completely 
ruined; but this would appear to be hyperbole, for not only does the lower part of the 
structure at least appear to be al-Adil's, but an earlier inscription on the south face 
(No, 29) records repairs by an-Nasir Muhammad II, the son of Qait-Bay^ in a.h, 903 
(a.d, 1498), The plan of the basement can reasonably be compared with d-Adil*s work 

' The firet'floor door is almost ctrtaiplv modem, as it OppenhcLm, Fom MilUlmitr ZHttt Pertistheit Coif {Berlin, 
is reached by an iron balcony from ihc roof of the ^cr>', iS^), i, (i^. together with the complete supeistnictuies of 

- [t is pedups no accidciit that almost the only accurate towers 6 and 7, now destroyed. This photograph also 
and modeat buildiag inscription of the Mamluk period in shows a small brattice on the curtain 5-6, and the remains 
the citadel ia that of an-Naslr Muhammad I (a prince by of Uu; Turkish codatnicdon built over the barbican 

inheritance] at the east gate. (p- f'"/™. p. 7K). , , . . , , 

1 ^ confused wim the earlier sultm, Qalciwun ^ 

* These arc stili to be seen in the photograph in von soa, of the same naine* 
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elsewhere r two barrel-vaults intersecting to form a cross-vault at the angle; across the 
north of the cross-vault a w'all dividing the floor into two chambers, and each main 
vault crossed by two subsidiary vaults at a lower level, as in tower 4; there are three 
arrow-slits on each face, and one in each flank, in the usual positions. The latrine and 
the ground-floor entrance are not quite where one would have expected them, but 
the stair is in the normal place. It seems safe, therefore, to take Sauvaget’s second 
opinion^ that the repairs were confined to the upper story. 

I am without information on the subject of this upper story, but photographs show 
that neither it nor the upper part of the tower^—now vanished—presented any unusual 
features from the outside; in particular, they possessed nogjitt'^ports. I say this some¬ 
what unwillingly, for the fact is that the oblique and distant view, which is all that 1 
was able to get of the exterior of the tower, led me to the mistaken belief that the large 
medallions of Qansuh's inscription were walled-up openings, and hence most prob¬ 
ably gun-ports. These would be perfectly reasonable at the period, though Wiet* 
argues at some length on the question w’^hether the Mamluks employed guns, in their 
Syrian citadels. In fact, there is a fine artillery'-towcr projecting into the ditch at the 
citadel of Aleppo, bearing an inscription of Qansuh, dated 1508—five years earlier 
than the construction with which we are now dealing—and a tall gate-tower at the 
end of the bridge to the great gate, which dates from the same reign, and is also 
arranged to cany' guns.^ Under these circumstances it would seem probable that any 
serious work carried out by Qansuh in 1513 would be fitted for guns; this must cast 
further doubt on his claims to have rebuilt the tower. 

The main gallery along the curtain 5-6, together with whatever building may have 
stood against it, has been pulled down; the four recesses in its curtain are so Large that 
the prison authorities have established two cells in each. 

1 ower 6 is the smallest of its type; in general it resembles towers 2, 3, and 4, but its 
basement arrangements are slightly different. The latrine, wliich would have drained 
into the entry of the gate if it had been in the normal position, appears to be in the 
left-hand salient angle formed by the tower; and the entrance at basement level cer¬ 
tainly runs straight into the foot of the stair, which is in the normal position; it is set 
under an inclined vault, like that in tower 3. The wall-walk is carried across the rear 
of the tower on two large arches. The parapet has been destroyed from the level of the 
corbels for the brattices. These corbels show that the tower was more weakly machi- 
colated than any of the others which retain traces of this sort; its angle-brattices had 
four openings, the others only two. This tower is at present a gaol block, and a modem 
building of one story is superimposed on its roof. 


The East Gate 

The east gate of the citadel (fig. 2), opening on the town side, is of a type common in 
Islamic military architecture; basically, it is a gate in the flank of the big rectangular 
tower 7."* But to this normal oblique entrance a refinement has been added by crowd- 

> ‘La Citadetle', Syria, 3 d, 237; but cf. p. 74, whdre a * Van Bcrchcni and FatSo, m Syrie (Cairo, 

contrarj'licw Metns to be cxpfcs^. 19(4), i, 210-1J. 

* d\-pigraphie ayro-muAulnaiitV Syria, v\\^ ^ It is about go m. wiiSc and pfojccfcj ^bout 

62,5, 3& m. on the 
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ing towers 7 and 6 close togethert so that their united defences were concentrated^ on 
the narrow space before the gate. This arrangement, which dates from Saladin s time 
at latest/ is found in its most highly developed form in the Great Gate of the citadel 
of Aleppo; it denied to the assailant the use of an adequate battering-ram and forced 



Fic. 2. 


him to make his last, and critical, change of front under a shower of missiles and a 
cross-fire at point-blank range. 

At a later date a light wall, with an outer gate, \vas built between the flanks of the 
two towers, enclosing the space between them as a sort of barbican. 

The short curtain 6-7, at the back of this barbican (pi. xvii, d and c), contains two 
recesses for arrow-slits at ground-level; both of these have been enlarged, so that one 
can pass through into the barbican. This curtain is a remarkable structure; much the 
highest in the citadel, it reaches to the level of the roofs of the towers; in front, the base 
has the great rusticated facing-stones of al-Adil, but the upper portion is ashlar, and 
bears an inscription’ of an-Nasir Muhammad I (the son of Qalawun) dated a.h. 713 
(a.d, 1313 — No. 20), recording the building of‘these badana (curtains)*-^the use of the 
plural presumably including the outer wall of the barbican, which much resembles the 

* I'ht little gale Bi the Burg az-Zafr at Cairo, aad twTj colranc«. ^ 
gates in the citadel there (Bab al-Qarafa and Buig al- * This b the Inscription already mentioned on account 
Matar), all Saladin's work, are examples of this form of of the comparative accuracy of its claims. 
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upper part of the main curtain. The latter has three levels of defences. first, al-Adil s 
loop-holes at the base; second, on a level slightly above that of the wall-walk, a pair of 
brattices with one lai^e slot each, and a single loophole between; third almost level 
vvith the roofs of the towers—a single rather small brattice with three openings, 
between two arrow-slits. The entrances of the brattices are small and inade{|uate, and 
the third level of defences has no alure, and must have been reached by wooden stag¬ 
ing. I'here is no trace of any crenellated parapet above, nor is it likely there ever 

wsus- one* 

The barbican wall much resembles the main curtain; on each side of the gate, which 
has a flat lintel with a low relieving-arch above, there is a loophole 5 above the gate a 
brattice of three openings, flanked by another pair of loopholes ; and above again, a 
row of three rectangular openings—in fact, a crenellated parapet with lintels over the 
embrasures- These two upper levels are marked by set-offs on the rear of the wall; 
that on the intermediate level forms a ledge wide enough for use as an alure, but the 
upper one is much too narrow, and here, too, the alure must have been a wooden 
platform, Neitlicr of these upper levels is reached from the tow^ers, and access must 

have been by ladder. - , * u j u 

There are traces of a building constructed over the barbican in 1 urkish days, but 

fortunately it has vanished. 

The gate proper opens on the barbican^ it is set at the end of a deep recess, %vhicn 
is covered in four row-s of stalactite-vaulting, surmounted by a half-dome; the whole 
being painted in colours and strikingly agreeable in appearance(phx\^ni,a). This town- 
gate of the citadel was plainly the principal entrance from the point of view of display; 
beside the gate are four inscriptions, none of them connected with building; three (Nos. 
21,25, and 26) record edicts; the fourth (No. 22) commemorates the storrning of this gate 
on behalf of Sultan Barquq to which reference has already been made; it is dated a.h,794 
(a.d. 1392) and renames the gate ‘Bab an-Nasr az-Zahiri Gate of Barquq s Victory.‘ 
The gate itself has an ornamented lintel set under a rclieving-arch with joggled vous- 
soirs. There is only a single great doorway, with no inner defences; nor is there any 
‘murder liole‘ or machicolation in the vault of the entry, as one would have expected; 
the only vertical defence is given by one of the brattices of the tower. It is not, in fact, 
a particularly strong gate, and one cannot wonder that an-Nasir Muhammad should 

have added his barbican. j • u 

Beyond the gateway one comes into a huge vaulted gate-hall, L.-shaped, with two 
bays of cross-vaults in front and one behind, separated by the flat, plain ribs mentioned 
elsewhere. The purpose of this huge hall is best realized when one considers its em¬ 
ployment daring a sortie. We know that .Arjawash made vigorous use of sorties in 
1300, and we must also remember that the barbican did not form part of the original 
design. A great body of men could collect in this enormous room, and they could alt 
see fcitat tms going on around the gate. 

In the front part of the hall there are two recesses, with loopholes, in each bay; at 

■ This name led Sobemheira to confuse the gate with sciiption No. 17, commemorating Qabnun's resloration 
Bab a. vantahed ntar the wuih-wtast of the main galLcrry. 

connrr of tb^ di^delt anti as a result to niisinterpnErt in* 
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the far end of the tower is a fifth; beside this is the doorway leading into the main 
gallerj' to the north. 

The rear bay of the gate-hall is a single-story building, the tower proper only cover¬ 
ing the front two bays ; that is to say, the opening E is under the rear wall of the tower, 
which is carried over it on a great open arch, like an itvan, recently closed by a light 
wall. Out of the rear bay open three doorways; one, F, to the north, into a space 
which is, in fact, the archaic tower 17, and beyond it into a range of vaults at the back 
of the main gallery'; the second, G — ^the main doorway — into the enclosure, and the 
third to the south, leading back along the gallery. Between these last two is the mthrab 
H; at least so I understand, for this angle of the hall is at present occupied by an 
unattractive little building labelled Cellules. Similar gateway shrines are found in the 
north gate, also at Ba'albek {where the structure has largely been removed), in the 
Great Gate of Aleppo, and at Lc Krak des Chevaliers. I think I am right in regarding 
their purpose as being the spiritual protection of the gate, rather than the convenience 
of the persons using it. 

The upper part of the tower is the female prisonthe parapet has been lowered to 
about half its height, but enough remains to show that the arrangement of the brattices 
was the same as that in tower 4, minus the large centre brattice of that tow'er. 

Interior Buildings in the North-easi Corner 

The domestic buildings in this comer of the enclosure are much better preser\'ed 
than elsewhere. In the angle behind al-Adil's big tower 8 is the stump of the old tower 
16, a rectangular structure, built of large rough-faced blocks; from here a curtain runs 
south to the other original tower 17. Between this curtain and the rear of the main 
gallery is the long vaulted building 21. Behind tower 17 is the great vaulted room 22, 
with the remains of a dome in the centre of its roof. This great hall is part of the 
prison, but the long range 23 contains various regimental offices of the gendarmerie^ 
and the building 24 at the far end (which is partly original and partly modem) contains 
harness-rooms, etc. To the north of this line of buildings comes an open courtyard, 
bounded on its north by the remarkable w all which joins the tw'o old tow^ers 15 and 16, 

Tozeer S 

This large tow’er (pi. xix,<af) caps the north-east angle; it is the last well-preser\"ed 
tower in the circuit, and at the same time the first to set the special problems of dating 
which the much damaged and patched north face of the citadel presents. It differs in 
plan from any tower so far dealt with, for it is almost square In plan (actually a 
trapezium). Its north face is 68 ft. 2 m./20*77 m, in length. 

The upper part of this tower is used as a cell-block, but the basement is the officers’ 
stable of the gendarmes ; as a result, the entrance from the main gallery' (J, fig. 3, <i) 
has been walled up beyond the opening of the main stair, which starts from it; and the 
basement is reached from the northern terrace by an enlarged loophole. This base¬ 
ment is a large roughly square room, a hollow square rather, for the centre is occupied 
by an enormous solid pier, from which the vaulting springs, surrounding it in eight 

* A dovccoti: mto wbicb L did not attempt to penctrsite. 
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cross-vaulted bays,’ At the end of each vault come the customarj- openings, the 
arrow-slits being set in recesses whose arches are in two plain orders. There are three 
on the faces of the tower and two on each side; or rather there were; for at the north¬ 
west angle three of them have been walled up. It will not escape the notice or the 
reader that the loophole of the recess at K will have been useless; indeed, it stxms to 
me that the curtain to the west of the tower may originally have been intended to be 
some feet fiirther to the south. This may well explain the way in which the state has 
been pushed up into the comer, so that it cannot gain height m the usual ^vay by 
running right across the rear of the tower before crossing the line of the curtain, also 
the way in which the latrine has been driven out along the flank of the tower; as the 
building stands, there is no reason for so cramped an arrangement. 

As usual in al-Adil’s work, the same singular plan is repeated on the two upper 
floors; on the second floor a little square room is contrived in the great pier. The steep 
stair is vaulted in a curious style, in lengths of barrel-vaulting alternately inclined 
horizontal. It emerges at roof-level in the south-east corner of a fighting gallery like 
that of tower 4. Because of the use of the roof as some sort of exercise yard, the open¬ 
ings of the gallery, and its continuation beyond the first opening on to the roof, have 

been walled up.^ . 

A glance round the roof-space shows that a great deal of change has taken place m 
its arrangements. At L (fig. 3, h) is a straight join in the masonry of the inner wall of 
the fighting gallery, after which this wall breaks otT completely; the front wall con¬ 
tinues for a few feet along the north side, in masonry which is not al-Adtl s, then, after 
a single blocked loophole, breaks off at M, and is replaced by a plain wall, lower than 
the parapet and uncrcnellated.^ It is poor, shabby work, but contmns four loopholes, 
narrower than the rest, but decently long (5 ft. 8 in./t-yz m.). This wall m turn ends 
at N, where al-Adil’s original parapet begins again. At this point there is one side of 
an arched opening in the rear wall of the gallery, and a similar opening in the front— 
like a big window lighting nothing, or a door leading out over the drop on to the 

curtain; what purpose this served I cannot say. * 1 - i_ • 

At O is the way up to the battlements, now partly walled up, and closed with an iron 
gate; the wall blocking the entrance to the fighting gallery^ at this point is foundrous, 
ind a little agility got me through, into a length of gallery of vei7 ordinary^ stamp. In 
that portion which overhangs the enclosure there are no brattices, and the only two 
loopholes are set obliquely, like those in towers 3 and 4. _ 

This is a point worth noting, for It bears directly on the question whether this tower 
is the donjon or keep of the citadel, as Sauvaget believes. He has presumably in mind 
its size and the way in which the parapet encloses the roof completely, instead of leav¬ 
ing the hack open as in the other towers. As to the question of size, the tower is not 
n(5ably larger than such towers as 5 and g, and 1 am inclined to doubt whether it was 
any larger than tow-cr 12, in its original form. As to the closed hack of the tower, this 
'back’ is only the inner part of the flanks, whose outer portions had to be defended in 

' Qalartiiii employed the same dispositroo in his great * It has lost a series of plain narrow merlons since 1914 : 
Bt^uare tower at the south of IviaJs des Chevaliers. see pi* Xis, d. 

* 1 could not get into this part of the gallery as a result. 


Si 
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any case ; what is more, if the rear was not closed in some fashion^ there would be a 
certain risk of part of the parapet being taken in reverse—especially the south flank — 
and its defenders shot in the back from outside the defences. Finally, this parapet, as 
we have seen, was not designed for defence against the enclosure. On the other hand. 
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the normal qualities of a keep or donjon seem to be entirely absent. Akeep was normally 
a lofty and dominating tower, the dwelling of the castle’s master, and the last refuge 
of its garrison, being capable of holding out after the rest of the fortress had fallen. As 
to this, the tower is noticeably lo\ver than the great towers on the southk is a parti¬ 
cularly unsuitable dwelling, with its three huge rooms of most inconvenient shape ; 
and in any case the sultan's quarters were in the palace 19 and the buildings which 
formerly surrounded it; finally, it is not fitted for independent defence, its basement 
doorway being, in fact, conspicuously weak. 

Externally, this tower meets the abutment of the town wall, which is continued 
across the site of the ditch by the narrow wall at P (fig, 3, a) a mere obstacle, and 

* From a dieiancc, tmi'cr 4 is very conspicutnis; wvixr 3 ontj.' a link less so; it is not vef>^ easy to pick out tower 8. 
vou. Ktnv St 
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apparently of Turkish date, Ati older abutment may be marked by the springing of 
an arch which still remains at pointing eastward from the angle of the tower. High 
up on this face is an arched window, and higher still a rebuilt section in ashlar 
masonry, embracing the whole north-east angle of the parapet, including two brat¬ 
tices. This, corresponding to the first rebuilt portion noticed on the roof (L to M, 
Eg, 3, 6), bears an inscription of Qansuh al-Gawri (No. 31) dated ,^,h. 915 (a.d, 1509) i 
the worlinanship is careful and ornate, perhaps a little too ornate. I'he five-slot angle- 
bratticc, with its long corbel on the corner, of straight profile, joined to the neigh¬ 
bouring corbels by minature arches with black-and-white ornament, is particularly 
attractive. 

At R (fig. 3,«) at ground-level, the characteristic masonry of al-Adil comes to an end 
at a great crack or discontinuity running up the face of the tower to point M in the para¬ 
pet. The masonry to the right of this (pL xix, d foreground) is sm^l ashlar work, care¬ 
fully coursed and laid, the stones more or less cubical; so far it resembles the w’ork of 
Qansuh, to whom Sauvaget rashly attributes it. But. far from being ornate, this new 
masonry is without any ornament, even without features. There is a slight difference 
in colour between the stone used in the parapet and that on the rest of this part of the 
t€>W'er, but their character is otherwise similar. There is no sign of any arrow-slits, 
e.vcept those in the parapet, and the corner is chamfered off, as if to avoid the use of 
quoins. Further, Qansuh's work ends at this great crack—if the name can be admitted 
when there is no struciiiral Raw, as is the case here l it is therefore evident that this 
mysterious patching belongs to the Turkish period. Porter, who was here in 1850, is 
the earliest writer in whom I have found any mention of it; he describes the citadel in 
the following terms; ‘The masonry' is in general rjistic; at the north-eastern angle, 
however, it is different, being composed of stones of various sizes. . . 

It will be noticed that the repairs only involve the outside of the tower; except for 
the walling of the loopholes, the interior is unaffected.* 

Tcncer 9 

The curtain 8-9 is of masonry much like that just described, hut w'ith a good deal 
of conspicuous reused work. It has the customary range of loopholes, but these are 
shoner than usual, and not at ground-level. From inside the stumps of the original 
curtain can be seen at the ends; the new' curtain is very much thinner, and there is no 
trace of any parapet, or of any masonry alure for the line of loopholes, which must 
have been served by a wooden platform. The vault of the main gallerj' has, naturally 
enough, collapsed with the destruction of the old curtain. 

Tower 9 (fig. 3) is a tow^cr of the standard pattern (pi, xviii, h ); it is, however, much 
larger and more massively built than the others of its kind, h has now only two stories, 
and its exterior is marked in much the same way as that of tower 8. Here, liow ever, the 
damage is more extensive; a greater area has been refaced (w ith the same chamfered 

* Porter,IVfln Iff(London »tSyo),?. iS. Citadcllt', p. 74) smd that they mark a similar rebuilt 

• WuLEingcr and Wataangcr {Darnashm, ii, 160) tnark a section In iht hsnHrmcnL which \s ciitainly not there. In 
rcbuiJl p<irtion in the north-west angle of the second story^ ^jiy case, howcvctp the mtemal damage is extremely 
which \% probably correctH' ahovm, thmigh it should be lo^ii^d^ and does not correspond with the exterior re* 
admitted that this plan differs from that of Sauvaget ('La fadng. 
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angle, but a rather more noticeable re-use of old masonry) and at the same time all the 
loopholes of the face have been affected, those on the first floor having been rebuilt 
with square heads to their recesses. The tw'o western bays of the ground-floor vault 
have fallen, but the upper vault is in so that only a limited amount of harm can 
have befallen the interior of the walls. 

Twice, then, we have the same feature; the/erre of each of these towers has been 
destroyed from top to bottom over a considerable part of the front, whereas the 
interior in the one case has only been damaged in part, and in the other is either 
intact or nearly so. At the same time, the intervening curtain has been shattered and 
breached. It is clear, from the character of the repairs, that all this damage occurred 
at a single date, and it has already been shown that this date must lie between 1509 and 
1850, Viewing the damage with the eyes of an officer of artillery', I could reach only 
one conclusion: the agency which had brought it about could only be my own weapon. 
Further, I concluded, from the amount of useless damage done to the fabric, that the 
waste of ammunition had been great, and therefore that the gunners were unskilled or 
ill-commanded. In these conjectures it appears that 1 was right; in 1771 Muhammad 
Pasha Abu Dahah with an Egyptian army besieged Damascus, whose Pasha, after 
defending tiie town as long as he could, withdrew into the citadel,* and prepared to 
defend himself there, Tt was necessary to form a second siege, and it cost the Egyp¬ 
tians many efforts to get possession of it,’^ Next year Abu Dahab withdrew, where¬ 
upon . the Turks took, without a struggle, the cities he had taken from them, raised 
their walls, and added new fortifications*.^ 

The author of these passages also refers in the most decided terms to the lack of 
skill of the Egj'ptian artillery.* 

It seems therefore that wc are in the presence of the Turkish repairs of 1772; they 
were clearly carried out with the usual ineptitude of the Turks, though the quality of 
their masoniy' is not altogether bad. 


The North Gate 10 {Bab al-Hadid) 

Between towers 9 and lo the curtain has disappeared except for a short stump abut¬ 
ting on tower 10. This min may well be of recent date; an inscription (No. 6, which 
had vanished at the time Sobernheim visited Damascus)^ which stood *on the north 
wall, by the canal* has disappeared. It was one of al-Adil*s, and is not likely to have 
been anyw'here else, except perhaps on tower 10. The wall which now bounds the 
citadel at this point is a low, massive affair of rusticated masonry', from which spmng 
the vault of the main gallery, which was here unusually wide, and also apparently 
rather low. It abuts on the flank of one of the remnants of the older citadel—tower 15, 
whose face supports the two surviving bays of this section of the gallery — which now 
form a forage store.** The masonry of this face forms a complete contrast to that of the 


* After the medieval fsuhion ; viiie prisr, nmdu 

wafi iht! European practice dt this time. 

^ Savary^, Lfti^s on (Duhliui i7®7)* ^^7* 

^ Ibid., p. 

* Ibidr, pp. 1:43-6. 

^ He was there in 1914! van Berchein had copied the 


inscription in 1S94. !t is possible th^t this wdl was still 
standing m pan at the time SobertdLcim paid his visits 
k is show^n on tVic plan to kh article hl&m, xii (1923)1 
fleeing p. 

^ With the slngubr restilt thdt I eouLd dctcimine 
neither the of the door at the end of the 
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rusticated wall; it is comparatively thin, and very roughly and^ badly built scarcely 
more than a piling of stones on one another, in places light is visible between the 
stones. 

The gate itself consists of the normal rectangular tower—projecting rather rnore 
boldly than usual’—over the outer gate-hall. To the rear is a single-stoiy continuation, 
consisting of the inner gate-hall and certain furtherstructures, among which the entrance 
ran an almost unbelievably serpentine course. The tower proper is utterly ruined, only 
its rear w'all is fairly complete; about half of the w'est dank—containing the outer gate— 
and a few feet of the west end of the face are standing; the rest is gone (pi. sviii, c). 
There is, however, one singular feature; wlierc the eastern flank of the tower abutted 
against the line of the curtain, at T, is the jamb of a second gate, rhere is no mistaking 
this; Sauvaget considered this gate to be the original Aj^ubide entrance, and the 
other to represent a change in the plan dating from the time of Nawniz al-Hafizi, 
whose inscription (No. 23, dated a.h. 809,. a,d. 140O) surmounts it. We are, in fact, ap¬ 
proaching the great breach made by Tamerlane; but even so, there are certain points 
to be noted. First, the passage of the sur\^iving gate is guarded by a small square 
‘murder hole’ in the vault—an unusual feature which has been noted in some of 
al-Adil’s tow'ers; secondly, the top of this hole is in the floor of the archery-re_cess over 
the gate (the sole survivor of three that were here) in a curiously asymmetrical posi¬ 
tion. But it was not until T attempted to reach this recess by an uncomfortable climb 
along the top of the ruined wall round the north-west angle that I got an inkling of 
what had happened here. Though 1 failed to reach my goal I was rewarded for the 
risk of a ducking in the Banias by a significant discovery'; the upper part of the very' 
thick flank of this tower (17 ft. 2 in./5'25 m.) is a single thickness of masonry, but the 
lower part has a straight join running along it some 4 ft. 3 in./1-30 m. from the front; 
obviously it was thickened on the face, and since this thickening forms part of the %vork 
bearing the inscription of Nawrux al-Hafizi, it is evident that the inner part of the 
wall must belong to an earlier period than his. In view of the details and general 
appearance of the fabric, it seems fairly certain that it was the work of al-Adil. 
Evidently the upper portion of the flank of this tow-er was so ruined by Tamerlane’s 
army that it had to be completely rebuilt at the same time as the thickening was 
applied. 

If we arc to admit the gate to be al-Adil’s work—and the existence of the unusual 
type of‘murder hole’ leaves us little alternative—it becomes clear at once that at some 
time at least this tower has been a double gaU\ also as far as can be made out from the 
scanty remains of the right-hand gateway, its form and dimensions may well have 
tallied with those of its companion. The two flanks were of almost equal thickness,- 
and indeed the whole outer gate-hall appears to have been uncommonly symmetrical. 
My deducation is that the double gate was part of the original plan. Such gates are 

gallen-, nor that of the aiiow.fli1U in the side recess some period. 

(S, fig. 4), both gallen- and recess were blocked with ' It is 97 ft.6m,|'z9-75 m. wldc.and 56ft,9tn,/i7 jom, 
fixidcr, and the outside of the wtiU had stones piled ajpinst in depth. Its piojtcticm is about 46 ft./14 m. ^ 
it, masking the opening of the alii. Both these details, * The west tla^ [less tliickcning) 11 ft. ii m./3-95 ro.; 
therefore, are supplied by conjecture. Tlic etump of cur- the east 13 ft. 1 in,4 ni. 
tail, at this point seems to have been refaced in part at 
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rare enough, but not altogether unknown; there is a set of three in the almost con¬ 
temporary Crusader castle of *Atlit.‘ 

Alongside the left-hand gateway, at V, is a large and deep recess, penetrating almost 
the whole way through the older work. It would appear to be the recess of a loophole, 
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enlarged when the wall was thickened, as if a fresh loophole in the new face of the 
wall was intended. No such loophole was ever made, and the plaster which lines the 
inside of the recess prevents any proper examination at this point► 

The great archway opening into the inner gate-hall has been closed by a partition, 
and the hall itself is now a lecture-room. It is a great cruciform chamber, with a long 
pointed barrel-vault intersected by a shorter one in a cross-vault at whose crown is an 
opening surmounted by a small cupola—an unusual feature in this position, according 
to Sauvaget.^^ On each side of the main vault are two arched recesses; at present the 


' Johns, ‘Exca-vatitJiis at Pilgrims' 'Atlit’, 

Quartfriy, Depsrlmrjit 0/ Anti^itia, PalfStittt, in, 152-9. 


* ‘La Ciudellc', xi, 77. Thtrc was a similar 

cupola in the big south-east tower of Ba’albek. Here its 
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entrance is through the south-western of these, by way of a passage which has obvi¬ 
ously been slapped crudely through the wall. The south-eastern recess, at W, is 
blocked rather roughly, and it was through this that the entry originally fed, The 
corner beside this has been walled off into a cell or compartment which can only have 
been reached from the forage-store to the east.‘ Also in this end of the room are a 
funeral shrine and a couple of tombs; at the south of the cross-vault is a mihrab^ recal¬ 
ling that at the east gate. Passing out through the slapped passage, one first crosses a 
narrow corridor, blocked on both sides. This corridor is covered in a half-vault, 
which seems to suggest that it is an addition to the main part of the structure; if so, 
it is an early one. Its uneven width, however, may indicate later changes. 

At the end of the passage is a small yard, partly enclosed in a curious piece of wall, 
part of the older citadel and a fellow to the tower on the other side of the gate. These 
two—14 and 15—are an original pair of gate-towers,® 14 is, if anything, the worse 
built of the two; its very^ ragged internal face suggests most forcibly the existence of 
some filling or other when it was built. There is a rectangular opening in the front 
of the tower, and a stair has been built across its rear. 

At the rear of the gatehouse (pi. xviii, d) is a row of constructions of somewhat 
irregular plan. The most westerly is a large cross-vaulted chamber now used as a band 
room, it has no features calling for remark except a small niche in the wall at X, where 
the corridor already mentioned probably entered it. There is no sign of a doorway, 
but as the floor of the room is greatly raised, being more than 6 ft. above the level of the 
corridor and the inner gate-hall, this is not altogether surprising. There is no sign either 
of any door opening eastward from this room into the last element of the original 
entrance passage.^ 

Next comes the rear gateway of the entrance (Y, fig. 4) set at the end of a deep recess 
with a singular trefoil head which has absurd reversed voussoirs at the head and the 
junctions of the lobes. Beneath this is a circular opening surrounded by an undated 
inscription of al-Adil (No. 7). The gate itself has a lintel under a low segmental 
relieving-arch; it opens into a curious chamber, cross-vaulted, with one of the inter¬ 
secting %'atilts produced to span the western part of the room at right angles to the 
entrance. This part of the vault, which has now collapsed, sprang from two low sub¬ 
sidiary vaults of segmental form. The cross-vaulted portion is now' partitioned off and 
used as a forage-store. In Its north wall is a walled-up opening—in fact, the back of 
the recess at W, 

This northern entrance to the citadel, then, was a remarkable affair, almost unbe¬ 
lievably serpentine. As Sauvaget has pointed out, it reproduces the dispositions of the 
Great Gate of the citadel of Aleppo; but it reproduces them with a significant differ¬ 
ence: at Aleppo there are three strong gates to bar the entry; at Damascus there were 
only the outer gates and a possible gatew'ay concealed in the blocking at W, for the 

purpose LB clearly to light a room which can have had accessible under a pile of forige^ 

little or no other lighting, it may well have been a later * Which Sauvaget lias identified with the old Bab aU 
additionp as St scons probable that the passage wm origin- Hadid {'La Citade^c^ Syria, 7ij-^o)+ 
ally intended to run at might on* through the central -* Sauvaget marks one and it seems extremely likely that 
ar^way% which would have admitted auBicieni Lights such a door existed. 

' I'he door^ as I have mentioiiedi was coruplctely in- 
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gates at Y closed against the interior of the citadel. It seems strange to a Western eye 
that this long serpentine passage should almost lack doors. The reason seems to be 
the curious one that these bent Oriental entrances are designed to guard against a 
sudden rush of cavalry^ and it must be admitted that such an entry as this would take 
the impetus out of any cavalry charge without assistance from doors. Further, it 
would certainly seem as if the last elements of the passage had been added as an after¬ 
thought ; the curious shapelessness of the buildings at the rear of the inner gate-hall 
seems to suggest as much,' as the cast gate was strengthened on the outside, this more 
exposed entrance was given added strength internally. The after-thought, however, 
was unquestionably al-Adil’s ; the inscription at Y makes this clear enough. 

Of the superstructure of the tower little remains but the rear wall. Its weight is 
taken, over the wide arch betw'een the tw’O gate-halls, by two inclined courses of 
masonry^ of large size, meeting at the top in an obtuse angle. From the level of the 
first floor the usual straight stair in the thickness of the wail crosses the rear of the 
tower from left to right; in this case it is set under a continuously inclined vault. 

Before continuing with the circuit it will he best to consider the remarkable wall to 
the east of the gate, joining the tw'o old towers 15 and 16. Immediately to tlie east of 
the last-mentioned w’^ork there is a breach in this wall where a recess of some kind has 
been broken through (Z); at this point the thickness of the curtain is no less than 18 ft. 
5 in./5'6om.; I do not recall any single-built masonry curtain of a similar thickness in any 
place where 1 have ever been, or of which I have ever heard, and what makes it all the 
more curious is that this wall was clearly never either an exterior wall or even a defen¬ 
sive line of al-Adil’s citadel. In its present form it is quite low, and the face of it beare 
traces of the vault of the chamber betw'cen it and the curtain. On the other hand, it 
seems quite clear that it is older than these; the back of the vault w^as roughly raggled 
into the face of the great wall, which is still in a heavily rusticated masonry little suited 
to the inside of a building ; moreover the vaulted chambers along the curtain here were 
vastly wider than the rest of the main gallery. The great wall, then, was a curtain, but 
a curtain of the older citadel, connecting the two old towers already mentioned. But 
this is not the end of the problem : it connects the towers in a very curious fashion, 
being flush with the face of tower 15 and almost flush with that of 16, This is not so 
scientific a disposition as one would have expected from the builders of so massive a 
line of defence, but the explanation is probably that the older towers were disregarded, 
and the building of much more substantial works to flank the great curtain was in¬ 
tended. It follows to consider who built this extraordinary line of wall ; since it forit^ 
no part of al-Adil’s plan, and yet seems to envisage a most radical rebuilding of this 
front, it is tempting to ascribe it to Saladin,^ but it must be confessed that the rusti¬ 
cated masonr>\ and the manner in which it was built in front of the probable fine of 
the ancient curtain—precluding the necessity of removing the latter — suggest at least 
as convincingly that al-Adil himself was the builder; in which case the great curtain 
would form part of an earlier plan of reconstruction, which was never completed. 

f The curioua thinness of the ^vall of the inner gate-hall but 5 t U quite certainly very thin, 
containing the mihrtA should be noticed. The esact * 'rhU attribution ti> Saladin was imfaTOUfably received 
thickness shown in the plan cannot be guaranteed in view* by Professor K, A. C. CrcswcU of Cairo, whose optruon 
of the great difTicidiics involved in measuring this tower; must cany very great weight. 
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To the west of the gate-tower there is a breach in the wall revealing a vaulted struc¬ 
ture built against the curtain, and taking the place of the main galleryfarther west 
again, however, where the wall still stands, the gallery reappears. It is covered in a 
pointed barrel-vault instead of the cross-vaulting used elscw'herc, and there seems 



Fic. s- 


little doubt that the whole of this curtain has been rebuilt, no doubt at the same time 
as the gate itself. There are two surviving loopholes; then the entrance to the base¬ 
ment of tower 11 is reached (fig. 5). 

This tower is by far the smallest in the citadel,* albeit in a less remarkable fortress 
it might well be reckoned large. Its small size, curious plan, thin walls and indifferent 
masonry, and most of all, perhaps, the absence of any stairs in its two surviving stories 
all mark it off from al-Adil's work. The basement is cut off from the citadel, as there 
is no access to it except by the gallery which can now only be entered from outside; 
it Is used as a pickle-merchant’s store. There are two cross-vaulted bays, springing 
from a rectangular pier built against the south wall, but pierced by a low' arched open¬ 
ing. There are two loopholes in the face, and one in each fiank. The first floor is 
almost exactly similar, hut there is a small latrine in the south-west comer, the en¬ 
trance is differently placed, and the supporting pier is solid. 

Externally the tower, and indeed the whole of this sector of the defences, as far as 
the west fiank of tower 10 on the one side and the base of tower 12 on the other, 
presents an appearance different from anything so far described. The masonry, to be 
brief, is bad; it has neither the rugged grandeur of al-AdiPs work nor the tidiness of 
the ashlar repairs to it; it is a mere open-jointed agglomeration of rc-used mate rials , 
piled higgledy-piggledy, in reasonable courses indeed, but with little attempt to pre¬ 
serve bond, A good many of al-Adll’s big rusticated facing-stones appear in it, 
generally cut down in size, as if they had been damaged and rccut; the best of these 

’ Thb twn walliMl and partitioned oflfp nind b now shav?n on tiie pbn is lur^gely coitjeciural. 
inacoc£siblei so thst its jnru^Dn TAith the galc-lowcr ns ^ About ^4 ft. by 43 ft, (1070 m. by 13 ^0 mj, 
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are in the flank of the gate 10. There are two big inscriptions: that already mentioned 
on tower lOj commemorating its rebuilding by Nawniz in 1406, and a big florid in¬ 
scription of Qansuh al-Gawri (No. 30, dated a.ii.914/a.i>. 15*^8) across the face of tower 
11, claiming for that sultan the rebuildingof the tower after its destruction. This position 
left an interesting problem for solution, namely: how much of the work could be 
attributed to each of these rulers ? This was the more difficult in view’ of the similarity 
of the masonry' throughout this part of the defences, and perhaps the relatively high 
quality of that of tower 10 might have led one to attribute the repairs to that tower to 
Nawruz, and the rest to Qansuh. However, an entirely different complexion was put 
on the whole matter by the discovert’ in 1924 of a fragmentary inscription on curtain 
11-12; it lacks a date, but the name of Nawruz al-Hafizi is clear enough. 

Now it is worth while to recall the circumstances in which Nawruz was placed in 
1406. The Tartars had left Damascus, having inflicted at least some damage on the 
citadel; their return w’as always to be expected, Nawruz was governor of Damascus’ 
and a notable troublemaker, even for a Mamluk; in 1406, at the date of his inscrip¬ 
tion on tower xo, he was in open revolt, as he was at intervals from his investiture in 
1404 until he met with the fate he richly deserved in 1414* immaterial whether 
he was fortifying himself against the Tartars or his own sovereign; it is obvious that he 
had reason to rebuild the defences of the citadel quickly, ^d the whole of the sector 
now under discussion looks exactly as one might imagine it would look if it had been 
rebuilt in a hurry in some factious time,* but with plenty of good building stone, of 
rather assorted quality, available in the slighted part of the citadel and in damaged 
buildings in the town. This casts a good deal of doubt on Qansuh's claim to have 
built tower ii, since this tower accords w'ell with the above description, and does not 
in the least resemble the careful work carried out by this sultan on tower 8* Certainly 
it is a great deal more like the rather haphazard stonework around Qansuh’s great 
inscription on tower 5, but this does not mend matters, as this latter inscription has 
been shown to be thoroughly boastful and untruthful. Here again on to%ver 11 there 
are no gun-ports in the two surviving stories, and it seems likely that any substantial 
work on the part of Qansuh must have been confined to the vanished upper part of the 
tower. Sauvaget, who also suspects Qansuh's claim, points out that an armorial 
bearing which appears on the face of the tower, below the great inscription, is exactly 
like others in Nawruz’s two inscriptions, which may very well signify that an inscrip¬ 
tion of this governor has been obliterated by Qansuh’s. 

Tmcer 12 

The next length of curtain is in poor shape; its parapet and upper portion arc gone, 
and the facing has fallen from about half its height upwards; a mass of builder’s rubble 
obscures its foot, and such of the facing as remains visible is very poor indeed. Of the 
four loopholes which Sauvaget found 1 only succeeded in finding two, one being 

» The DTOvincial Eovemor, not the constable of the * It is worthy of note that in the troub!« of the «rly 
dtadel who was a sepamte pcTSonaf^, directly lesponeiblc part uf Nawrus'a govenjotship, no attempt seenis to have 
to thcauicin and-Ln normal timc^HnitBidc the gover- been made to use DamaMnis as a fortress; it was te¬ 
nor's contteiL peatedly eviteualed without a tight. 

YOE, SClV ^ 
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damaged. As Sauvaget shows them, they had curious Untel-hcads, into which the top 
of the slit was cut, surmounted by an ornamental motif—a goblet, a star of six points, 
or an endless cord. 

The curtain ends in a short crooked section (A, fig, 6) so mined as to leave little or 
no evidence of why it was so built, abutting on the big square tower 12. 



Fig. 6 . 


Externally this tower presents a curious appearance; for about 5 ft, of its height it 
is of the same crude rusticated masonry as its neighbour, tower 11; in this section 
appear parts of three arrow-sUtst that on the east hank has closed up under some 
violent cracking of the structure. The positions of these slits (marked with arrows on 
fig. 6) do not correspond with any of the plans of at-Add's towers, and I think it safe 
to ascribe the base of the tower to Nawruz al-Hafizi. 

Abov^e this base rises a solid, blank surface of the same indifferent ashlar as that 
which appears on towers 8 and 9; among its re-used stones is one cut in a sLx-pointed 
star. Clearly this tower, already rebuilt by Nawruz, was shattered by the guns of 
Abu Dahab; its manner of rebuilding was even more unenterprising than that of its 
fellows, for its basement seems to be filled by a solid mass of rubble, w^hile its only 
story is a mere open courtyard, enclosed toward the field by a lofty, perfectly blank 
’wall. If this ever had a parapet, it has disappeared. 
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In the south-east corner of this story is a single room, part of an older structure** 
whose masonry — well-laid rusticated work—proclaims the hand of al-Adil; f could 
not get into this room, which is covered in a pointed barrel-vault. None of the present 
openings of this part of the tower seem to be original* but the remains of a stair, filled 
in to ground-level, are to be seen at B in the east wall. Set under an inclined vault and 
rising from left to right, it is just what one would have expected. The springings of 
barrel-vaults remain along the outside of the walls enclosing the room, and I am 
strongly of the opinion that the plan of this tower was originally that common arrange¬ 
ment, with a large cruciform or T-shaped central room and smaller chambers between 
its arms, that is frequently found in Ayjmbidc and Mamluk towers, such as the Burg 
Kerkyalan at Cairo and the south-east tower at Ba’albek. This, however, must remain 
a conjecture. I feel, none the less, that the clearing out of the basement might bring 
some interesting information to light. 

The West Face 

Returning to the western front of the defences, and so completing the circuit, there 
is little to note beyond the range of loopholes stilt remaining in the northern part of 
the curtain 12-13, single significant fact that this, the longest curtain in the 

perimeter, and situated on what was the most exposed side, is not straight, but has a 
very obtuse salient angle in the middle. When one examines the rest of the citadel — in 
which all the curtains are straight and every tower covers an angle — it becomes ap¬ 
parent that this angle must mark the site of a tower — probably a gate-tower, as the 
Bab as-Sirr seems to have been here* but of what form, it would be unprofitable to 
consider,* 

For the rest, this front is completely shut in between the shops in front and the 
barracks behind. The section over the gate looks a good deal altered, and, from a 
comparison with the north front, one would expect the concealed portions to be very 
mixed in character; exposed as it was, this front seems likely to have borne its share 
of battering^ and slighting. 


I wish to acknowledge my debt to all who have helped me with the preparation 
of this paper, and particularly Professor K. A. C. Crcsw-ell, F.S.A., and Mr. C. N. 
Johns; to the authorities of the Citadel for their courtesy and kindness; to Dr, R. C, 
Smail for permission to use his photographs for plate XVII, a, and plate xix, a and 
h, and to the Hcrzfeld Archive, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, U.S.A., by whose 
courtesy the remaining photographs appear. 


^ The flew mid old purt^ of ilie cast wall are not 
in dinemeill 6). 

- D'Amctis {Mimoires, h. 449-51) describes the citadel 
liuv'ing fourteen towers^ two on esch oi the short faces. 
Unless the two on the west face were abnomially smalls 
there would hardly be room for and ii i* significant 
that D*Arvifrux entered the dtadcl by the east gate where 
there are two towers, and that he was in disgui^, and 
dared not maJtc a iongf exairiinfltiori+ Utidcr these ciretmi- 


stance^ an error of the kind is ver>’ understandable; for a 
much more alarming; mi^ount of the towers,^ see Porter^ 
Five Yeiirs ih Damascus ^ p, iS, 

J From the iDcadon of the Turkish repairs, Abu 
Daliab^s batter)' position of 1771 was to the north-west of 
the citadeh probably on the high ground near the foot of 
the Salahiych foadp and thus in a position equally effective 
for battering the west face. 
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SUMMARY OF THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE CITADEL 
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APPENDIX E 
WALL THICKNESSES 


Curtains 





fit ft. I in./4*90 m. 

9-10 . 

. 14 ft. 9 in./4‘5o m. 

1 4r 1- H 

1 12 ft./3*65 m. 

10^1I . 

. II ft. 9 in,/3'6o m. 

3"3 - 

/15 ft. 9 in,/4'8o m, 
\i5 ft. 5 in./4-70 m. 

Old curtain 15-16 - 

. 18 ft. 5 m./5*6o m. 

3"4 - 

. 14 ft, 9 in./4*47 ni. 



6-7 . 

. 14 ft, 5 in,/4'40 m. 



Barbican . 

. . 6 ft. 2 in,/i'87 m. 

Turkish curtain 8-9 

, 5 ft, 3 in,/i'6o m. 


Toteers 
(face) 


£. flank) 
face) . 
at gate)» 
N.flank) 
8 (S, flank) 
(W. face) 
(N. face) 


10 ft. 3 m. 

11 ft. 4 in./3'45 m. 

11 ft. 3 m./3‘42 m. 
14 ft. 5 En./ 4 ‘ 4 o nx. 

13 ft. 4 in./4-07 m, 

14 ft. 6 in./4'42 m. 

12 ft. 6 in./3'82 m. 

13 ft. 5 tn./4-io m. 


9 (face) 

10 (face) 

(£. flank). 

(W. flank) 

11 (face) 

(flank) 

12 (£. flank. Turkish) 
1+ (facing only) 


The above examples are all obtained by direct measurement. 


13 ft, 5 m./4-io m. 
13 ft, 5 jn./4*io m. 
13 ft. I in./4*o m. 
17 ft. 2 in./5*25 m. 
8 ft./2'45 m. 

8 ft. 4 m./2’55 m. 
g ft. I « in./i-So m. 
2 ft. n in./Qo m. 


APPENDIX C 

A FORTIFIED MILL ON THE BANIAS 

The city wall of Damascus, close to its junction with the north-east comer of the citadel, is 
doubled' by an exterior line, ranging along the banks of the Barada (C, fig. 7) while the inner 
w'all follovvs the line of the Banias (D). At the end next the citadel these tw'o lines of defence are 
united by a singular building stanaiog astride the space between them, and bridging the Banias, 
whose waters, passing beneath its floors, drive the wheels of the mill w'hich s^l occupies the 
building. 

The mill forms a right-angled salient whose two sides are about 90 ft. (28 m.) in length; it is 
not a separately defensible work, or even a distinct structure in its present form, for its rear is 
encrusted with shops built against it, so that it is difficult or impossible to determine its plan on 
the side of the town. Certainly, however, it consists at present of a large vaulted halt, approxi¬ 
mately 50 ft. (16 m.) square, occupjiag the angle of the salient, and two narrower wings, completing 
the flanks. The east wing rests against the side of the town-gate on the outer line, the Bab al- 
Fara] (£, figs. 7 and 8), the south wing returns upon the inner line, w*iUi the inner towm-gate 
just inside it (F, fig. 7). Westward from the point of junction, the city wail is represented only 
by a single short length of curtain through which has been driven an arch (G, fig. 7) communi¬ 
cating with the terrace along the north of the citadel; it has been walled up in modem times, and 
cannot itself be old, as it cannot have served any purpose before the making of the terrace. Just 
beyond the arch the wall proper ends, on what must have been the lip of the citadel ditch, and 
the last few feet of the line are only represented by the thin wall already mentioned (P, fig. 3, a, 
and I’l, fig, 7). 

Viewed from the terrace to the west, the mill is a big block of building, its xvall rising from a 
row of blunt-ended piers running across the Banias, from whose end a weir turns to join the spit 
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of land between the two streams. Part of the BanEas goes over the weir, part betw'een the piers 
and through the mill. There are two rows of arrow-slits, with five in each',, those in the upper 
row do not alternate with those below*, nor are they superimposed above ^em; there seems to 
be no connexion between the arrangements of the two rows. The masonry is ashlar; large blocks 
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up to, but exclusive of. the heads of the loopholes in the lower line, smaller blocks above. The 
heads’ of the lower line of arrow-slits are cut into the lintel-stones in a way which reralls the slits 
in curtain ii-ia, the work of Nawroz al-Hafizi; but there is no ornament on the Imtek. 

The basement of the mill is entered bv way of the inside comer of the central hall; the latter, 
though partitioned off by the modem millers, ts still a huge and impressive apartment, with its 
numerous cross-vaults springing from twelve stout piers, each about a metre square. The w^tern 
row of bays is the widest, and continues to form the south wing; there are five loophole in the 
side of the hall, and another, without an arched rec<^. in the wng; this a small doorway 
bctiveen it and the last loophole in the side of the hall (J, fig. 8) are both blocked by the earth 

of the terrace. .. . , r. o. , .u 1 

The thickness of the west wall of the salient increases fmpt S ^* 8_in./i*72 tti. near the angle 

to about 6 ft./i 'Sa m. at the most southerly loophole. A similar tapering can be obsenred m the 
north w'all, which rises in thickness from 7 ft. 10 in./2-4o m. at the angle to 8 ft, 10 in./2*70 m. 
at the last of the five loopholes, which opens from the eastern wmg, a cunous appendage, with 
two bays of cross-vaults in different rows, and three deep recesses in its w*alls. The next loophole 
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to the west (K, hg. 8) has been chiselled out to take a small horizontal mill'wheel, and ne?ft to 
this is the stair oommuiucating with the upper door. 

Here I was only able to see the western race; there are five arrow-slits, only about 3 ft. long, 
set under tapered vaults of the usual form, such as are used also over the slits in the basement. 



Fig, 8 . 


THE FORTIFIED MILL 
ON THE MANIAS 


J 6 TH CMfirVUY 




j9a fa^A 




The wall is 4 ft. j in./i'4o m. thick; there is no vault and never appears to have been one. This 
story is covered m a modern roof, and whatever parapet there may have been has vanished, 
though it is by no means improbable that there was a regular wall-walk and battlements, the wall 
being quite thick enough to carry diem, by English standards at any rate. 

The whole building nas a late Mamiuk appearance, and I would not dare to quarrel with 
Sauvaget's attribution of it to the fifteenth century.* More precise dating seems impossible. 

As to its employment, it clearly controlled the water in the ditches of the citadel and in the 
fianias Itself, while its numerous loopholes and bold projection enabled it to enfilade the whole 
north front of the citadel, to act, in fact, as a caponier in the defence of the fortress. 

' Jlfofl. hilt, dt Dtmsi, p. 42. 
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g 8 THE KA'BA IN A.D. 608 

At this time a Greek {RumJ) merchant ship was wrecked at Shu'aibiya (the port of 
Mekka before Jidda). The Quraysh took the wood and employed a Greek (fiwwi) 
carpenter and builder named BaqQm^ who was on board, to help them in rebuilding 
the Ka'ba.^ Ibn Hisham calls him a Copt and says that he was in Mekka at the timc,= 
He docs not give his name. 

Azraqi says that the new Ka'ba was built with a course of stone alternating with a 
course of wood up to the roof,* there being sixteen courses of stone and fifteen of 
wood/ that is to say there were thirtj'-one courses be^nning and ending with a 
course of stone. .Azraqi's statement that Baqum was a builder {banua’) and carpenter 
{tiajjar) now becomes understandable—to erect such a structure a man w^ould need 
to be both. The door, which had previously been at ground level was placed 
with its sill four cubits and a span from the ground/ Baladhuri gives the reason for 
this, saying that during the rebuilding a certain Abu Hudhaifa ibn al-Mughlra said: 
‘Raise, people, the door of the Ka'ba so that no one may enter without a ladder. 
Then would no man whom ye do not want to enter be able to do so. In case some 
one ve hate should come, ye may ehrow^ him down/'’ Baqum asked what sort of roof 
they' wanted and they replied a fiat one.’ This roof rested on six pillars {sazvdrJ, 
pi. of sariya), arranged in two rows of three each,® and the height of the new' structure 
was 18 cubits instead of 9 / There was a wooden staircase to the roof in the Rukn 
ash-Shami, i.e.the north corner/® As there was a staircase to the roof 1 assume that 
the latter had a parapet (fig, i)/' 


Tke Internal Decoration 

The most remarkable part of Azraqi‘s account is his description of the decoration 
of the interior. He says that they decorated the ceiling, the walls, and the columns. 
On the latter they made pictures {m%car) of the Prophets, trees, and angels. There 
was a picture of Ibrahim as an old man practising divination by means of arrows, a 
picture of *Isa ibn Mary'am (i.e, Christ), and his mother and angels (p, iii, 1. 3 ^)* 
‘The day of the conquest of Mekka, the Prophet entered the Ka'ba and sent for 
a!-Fadl ibn 'Abb is— who brought water from Zemzem, and he ordered him to bring 
a rag soaked in water and efface the pictures which he did. They say that the 

Prophet put his two hands on the picture of 'Isa ibn Maryam and tiis Mother 

* Ibn Sa d, fabaqat, Sacliau’s cd., i, p. 93. L ‘ i'utuk oi~Buidan, p. 46 , 11, 14-16; HiuL’s iranfiL. 


AstraejT, i, p. 104, J. 19-p. 105. L i; p. 107, JI. fr-is: and 

p„ ii4» 11. ^13- Aznicjl's account Ls so remarkable that 
I tbijTtk it odvifidblc to mention the fact that he is the 
oldest c 3 cUting historian of Mekka (d. A.O* his^ 

tor^^ is mainly based on inforniatioti eollecu-doy his gnoid- 
father at the end of the eighth century^. 

* Loc. at., i^ p. 122, 11 . repeated verbatim by 

TabariH Prima Seriesp p, 1135 .11 

^ Ijk. crip U P- to9i anti p. 110, II. n-t j and 

iS-20. 

^ Loc. cit., i, p. I JO, 11 - 19-^0. iVzmql mcntiorts thia re- 
n^arkable feature onct more, when speaking of the burning 
of the Ki'ba on 3 RabT' 1,63 H. (20lh Oel. 683), aaymg that 
it was built with u course of leak (1^) and a course of atone 
alternately up to the top^ ip p. 140, IL i-S. 

^ Loc. eijf.t U p- 


74- . , 

^ at., 1^ p. no, IL i3-t4^ 

* Ibn Sa’d, ^ p* 944 II. 24-5; and AzraqT, i. p. no, 
11, t5-j6p and p. i Ih 1-2. 

* ibn p. 126, Ih 9-10; and Azraqf, J, p. no, 

IL j6-r8; also p* 115, IL 17*19. 

Azraqi, ]p p. no^ IL 20-21* it did not take its prcficni 
cubic form until it was rebuilt by Ibn az-Znbayr in 
64-5 IL (fiS4) when its height was increased to 27 atbits. 

tt will be noted that my reconsttuenon of the Ka'ba 
docs not ehow the couiscs of wood exposed, 33 in Abyssi¬ 
nian churches, hut on ihc eonttaty pliiistcred over* Th\^ is 
because it tvoufd appear fmm Aziaqi’s aixount of the 
burning of the Ka'ba in 63 H. (68-3) that it wus onlv then 
that people discovered, apparently with surprise, that its 
walls were panly constnietcd of wood. 
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and said: "Efface all these pictures except these 
under my hands.” He then raised his hands from 
above ‘Isa and His Mother, He looked at IbraliTm 
and said: "May God curse the man who repre¬ 
sented him practising divination with arrows. 
What could Ibrahim be doing with arrows?” '* He 
goes on to say : ‘Sulayman ibn Musa ash-Shami 
asked 'Ata" ibn Abi Rabah: “Have you seen in the 
Temple the representation {timtkdl) of Mary and 
Jesus?”- -. “I have seen them, they were painted; 
Mary^ held Jesus seated on her knees. . . . I'he 
painting of Jesus and Marj^ was on the column 
nearest the door.... It disappeared during the fire 
at the time of Ibn a 2 -Zubayr- ... I believe that 
' existed in the time of the Prophet.” - , . "As 
seen the oictures in the Temple, 'who then 
“I know nothing about that; 
of all the paintings which the Prophet had effaced 1 
have only seen the traces of two.*’ 'Ata’ pointed t 
the column on which these paintings had been. 
Azraqi then cites another Traditionist: ‘1 have seen 
in the interior of the Ka'ba, before it was destroyed, 
the picture of Jesus and His Mother, , . , The 
Prophet gave the following order:" Shaiba, efface: 
the pictures except those hidden under my hand, 
and he raised his hand from above Jesus and his 
Mother.’^ 


Architectural Orpins 

Where can this remarkable style of building, with 
alternate courses of stone and wood, have come 
from? Certainly not from a country like Arabia, 
where wood is scarce; it can only have been evolved 
and practised in a country where wood was plenti¬ 
ful, and it is precisely in such a country—^Abyssinia 
—^wherc many examples of thb extraordinary tech¬ 
nique are to be found, e.g. the Churches of Debra ^ ^ ^ 

Damo, Debra Libanos, Imrahanna Kristos (Imraha), 

and Asmara- The oldest of these, Debra Damo (pi. xxii, A), was first studied by the 
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' Plvctising by mcajia of arrows is strictly 

forbidden in the Qur’an. 

* Loc.ciC, i, p. uo. List lineup. iia,t 15. Bultbandso 
mentions the cffacement of the pictures in the Ka'ba, Bk. 
XXV, c. 54, LX, c. 3 , and LXIV, c. 48; traral. of Houdas 
and t, pp, 5i&-i9i «, p- 745 PP* tSt-i; 


also BaUdhurl, but tvilhout giving any liebiils; p. 40, It 
17-iS; Hitti's tranat, p. 66. ibn Hatibal cnentio^ns 

the pictures of tbrlhlni and Maiyam; Mmvad (Cairo, 
1315 H.), L, p. Z77, 11 . ^3-6: p. 334, 11 .18-23; and p. 365, 

pp.22-4 
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Deutsche Aksum-Expedition in 19061;* it has been studied again, quite recently, by 
Buxton, who w'as allowed to enter the interior of the church, a prixdlege not permitted 
in 1906/ when the Germans were only allowed to see the narthex. This is how 
Buxton describes the construction of the walls; 

The walls, with their door- and window-frames, are constructed in a must characteristic 
fashion, well shown in fig. 2, which I have borrowed from Krencker. Except at the comers, 
where squared stone is used, the walls are built of small rough stones (mostly tife-like fragments 
of the local rock, laid flat) set in an earthy mortar. At intervals horizontal timbers arc let into 



Fic. z. Window and d«Mr constnictioit 
(from Krencker, op. fit.). 



Fig. 3. Bsbc of Aksum «tda 
(fratn Krencker, 0^. riTf.). 


the walls, one on the outer and one on the inner face of the wall at each level. These are crossed 
by numerous short, round logs which pass through the wail, projecting freely outside, and 
sometimes inside too. They are slotted below so as to fit down over the horizontal beams which 
they clamp securely together, so strengthening the whole fabric of the w'all, I propose to call 
these short logs 'binders’. Their rounded, projecting ends are sometimes called by the Ethiopians 
‘monkey-heads’.* 

In a later church—Imrahanna Kristos — the transverse beams and their bosses, or 
‘monkey-heads’, are omitted (pi. xxn, a and e). 

As for the date of Debra Damo, Krencker believes that the latest possible date is 
the eleventh century, with which Buxton agrees, inclining to the ninth or tenth century 

* D. Krencker, Aiiete DrnlmdSer Nordaieaintmi Arcinuifto^fa, xdi, pp. fr-tj and pis. i~ii, 

(Deutsche Ahium’^peditiont Band pp. * Lot.sit., p, 8. 

* *The Chnadan Antiquilies of Northern Ethiopla^^ 






































Plate XXII 



u. Imruhanna Knsto® (Iinnihu). Xarth facade of church in cave. (From Buxton) 




jr^ tmraha. Windows of east end. {From Buxton) 


h. Debra Darrsi:!. Porch (ori}»irtal west front on rijfhi) 
(From Buxton) 


PiibSkfud by the Society tif Antiqu^ries of London^ 1051 
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for the niatn fabric, and suggests the t^velfth century for Imrahanna Kristos. This is 
too late for our purpose, but fortunately it can be proved that this technique was 
kno\vn and employed in Abyssinia at a much earlier date, that is to say at the time 
when the great monolithic stelae of Aksum were car\^ed. These stelae are of oblong 
cross-section and are carved to resemble houses of many stories,^ and the technique 
Just described is clearly counterfeited on the stone (fig, 3). 'I'hese stelae, of which 
the largest, now fallen and broken in pieces, measured 33*30 m, in height,^ tapered 
upwards and ended in a crescent-shape which was the symbol of Mahrem, the 
Abyssinian god of war. As King ^Ezana, ‘der Konstantin Abessiniens’ as Littmann 
calls him, was converted to Christianity in the fourth century and made it the state 
religion, it follows that the latest possible date for these pagan stelae is the fourth 
century. We are therefore fully justified in asserting that the peculiar building 
technique w'e are studying was in use in Abyssinia at least as early as the fourth 
century. 

W/iat He/afioiis tuere tfiere fetoeew .^^yssima and Arabia before Islam? 

In the first place it seems clear, in spite of the confusion in the Greek and Arabic 
sources and the large admixture of legend, that Abyssiniaii armies invaded southern 
Arabia on four occasions,^ as under; 

1, In the first century A.D, they conquered part of the western Yemen. 

2, In the earlier part of the third century they invaded the coastal area to the north 
of the Y'emen. 

3, At the end of the third century the Abyssinian King Afilas invaded southern 
Arabia,^ which was held until some date between a.d. 341 and 346. 

4, Another invasion began in 525 and lasted until the Persian invasion of 570. 
During this period the Abyssinian commander Abral^a marched on Mekka. 
His name appears in the inscription on the famous dam of Ma'rib, in which he 
calls himself ‘Vassal Prince of the Abyssinian King, King of Saba’, Raydan, 
Hadramawt, Y’amama and the Arabs of the uplands and the coast’,® In addition 
to this Azraqi says that after the destruction of the Ka’ba by fire in 63 H. (683) 
the remains were demolished by Abyssinian slaves.* 

5, In the fifth year of Muhammad’s preaching no less than eighty-three families of 
converts took refuge in Abyssinia from the hostility of the unbelte\*ing Mekkans. 


And what is important for our subject, the Abyssinians left at least one specunen 
of their architecture, for Abraha built a church at San* a’ which famous in the 
early days of Islam,’ and from w hich Mas*udi says that glass mosaic (fusaijisd) and 


’ The showed thirteen'stories, the tallest still 

standing (70 ft.) has nine. 

* It w-as therefore longer than any Egyptian obelisk, the 
tallest of which, that of ^ecn Hatasu at Ksmak, measures 
toS ft, lo in,, or 33'17 tn. 

J Conti Rosaini, ExpAiittoiis ef patsesnoHs dej llitbaldt 
f» ArtAif, Journai Asiatiquf, 11 "*'' serie, xvljj, 33''*^'. 

* This invasion is attested by a long Greek inscription 
at Adulis, seen and copied by Cosmas Indioopleustca a 


little bcforcA.D. 515; see Littmann, in the Deuttfbt Ahum- 
Expedition, i, ; and Conti Rossini, lot. At., pp. 18-35. 

* Sec Glaser (Inscr. No. 618), jl/iWej'/iHijffii Vordar- 
fmatise/ten Getellichoft, 1897, No. 6, p. 42. 

* £.of, nL, i, p. 141, U. ao-3. 

t For this famous church, see .\xrsiql, i, 88-9 (full«t 
description); Tabari, Prima Scries, p. 935; and Abn Silih, 
Chufehes and Monotleries E^pt, Evetts' text, p, 138: 
transL, pp. 300-1 i and Yftqut. 
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three marble columns were taken to adorn the Ka'ba on its rebuilding by Ibn az-Zubayr 
in 64-5 H. (684).' There can be no possible doubt that this church was built in 
Abyssinian style for Azraqi, in his description of this church, expressly says that 
between every two courses of stone was a layer of sdsam wood with round heads the 
thickness of a man’s chest projecting from the surface- — ‘monkey-heads' in fact. 

The Nationaiiiy of the Architect 

And now we come to the final question: Was the architect, Baqum, a Copt named 
Pachom (Pachomius) as one is apt to conclude, or can he have been an Abyssinian ? 
1 therefore consulted Dr. Littmann as anyone studying Abyssinian antiquities natu¬ 
rally would do, and I did not turn to him in vain, for he seems to have settled this 
question. He has pointed out to me that the name Pachom would not, strictly speak* 
ing, be transliterated into Arabic as Baqum for ‘the sound kli (or in Sahidic A) should 
not be rendered by the Arabic and Baq 5 m for Pakhom would be unusual and 
against the rule’, and he comes to the conclusion ‘that Baqum is an abbreviation of 
*Enbdq 6 mt the Abyssinian form of Habakktik. It is known to be a name of Abyssinian 
Christians. That would make your important discovery even more likely,’^ 

Finally* I maintain that the Abyssinian style of the architecture of the Ka'ba of 
A.D. 608, the Christian paintings that decorated it, and the Abyssinian name of the 
architect form such a ^f-consistent whole that we are fully justified in rejecting 
Caetani's view that this rebuilding is a legend. 

In closing I offer my best tha^s to Dr, Enno Littmann and Monsieur G, Wiet 
for the assistance that I have received from them. 


' ip p. 146, L iS-p. 147, L z. 


^ Loc. nt.i t» n. 18-19. ^ Lttlcra of 5th JuLy and 3rd August 1949P 


A Stone Industry from Morar^ Inverness-shire; Its 
Obanian (Mesolithic) and Later Affinities 

By A, D. LACAILLE, Esq., F.S.A, 

[Read Both Jumary 
INTRODUCTION 

I N 1937 Dr. W. A. Munro, ?I.M. Chief Inspector of Schools, Edinburgh, sent me a 
large number of stone artifacts which he and his family had collected in Morar, 
Inverness-shire, whence nothing of the kind had ever been reported. Recognizing 
from his specimens and description of the site that a peculiar interest attached to the 
relics, I determined to visit the place. Since this lies in w'hat during the war was a 
strictly prohibited area, my desire was not realized until August 1946. The examina^ 
tion and additional finds made then showed the need for extending inquiries, by 
surv'eying much ground and by reviewing evidences of coastal settlement obtained 
previously in the extreme west, before the assemblage from Morar could be assessed. 
The results of these researches arc now laid before the Society. 

THE ROUGH BOUNDS 

Morar, with Ardnamiirchan, Moidart, Arisaig, and Knoydart, is comprised in na- 
Garbh-Chriochan^ an expanse some 35 miles long and 20 wide, between Loch Sunart 
in the south and Loch Houm in the north (map, fig. i). The Gaelic term, meaning 
the Rough Bounds,’ is apt for this thinly populated and rugged area in the West High¬ 
lands. The biographer of St. Columba was evidently acquainted with it. Calling it 
aspera et saxosie —rough and stony—he welt describes a region composed of the most 
ancient rocks^ and abounding in the memorials of late dcglaciation. 

The mountains which dominate the Rough Bounds constitute the western exten¬ 
sion of the ancient table-land of the Highlands. Stretching between the Great Fault 
of Glen More and the Moine Overthrust, in chains alined east and west, they come 
down to the coast in jumbles of irregular crags and spurs. All in the mainland mass 
are Pre-Cambrian, consisting of Moine schists except for a strip of intrusive Archaean 
igneous rocks, mostly Lewissan gneisses, through the western part of Morar and north¬ 
ward along the Knoydart coast, A complex of Mesozoic or Secondary sediments and 
Cainozoic or Tertiary^ lavas and intrusions occupies the western part of Ardnamurchan. 

Communications by land are few in this country which is ravined by deep glens, 
intersected by freshwater lochs, the longest Shiet and Morar, notched by innumerable 
inlets, and is indented along the coast by rock-girt bays and skeri^-guarded coves with 
shores of shining silver sands. Fjords, penetrating far into the interior, contribute to 
the shaping of the land into peninsulas, the largest, Ardnamurchan, terminating in the 
most westerly promontory of our mainland. 

* R«v. Chas. Macdonald* Moidart; or Amor^ the ^ The IVeit HighliindE and the Hibridejf 

Cianran^lds, Oban. i8S8, p. i, Cambridge, 19+1, map i, and pp. u STS- 

* .\d4i1nnan, Vila S, Coltmiiae, lib. c, i3. 
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Records of tlie high-leveJ arctic sea, which was contemporary with the last, that is 
the Valley, District, or Moraine Glaciation, are not so clear in the Rough Bounds as 
on the south-eastern seaboard of the Isie of Skye opposite. Notwithstanding, 
deposits prove that glaciers streamed into this Late-GIaciai sea as the land recovered 
by stages after the maximum of submergence denoted by the so-called too-ft. beach. 
That this process of recover}'’ continued until the coastal grounds were extended is 
attested by peat and vestiges of trees, locally exposed at low tide along the coast.' 
These remains of the Boreal climatic phase {c, 6800-5000 B.C.), which marked the 
beginning of Post-Glacial time, were drowned when the sea regained its mastery and 
invaded the land during the succeeding Atlantic phase. 

In the Rough Bounds this early Post-Glacial marine transgression is recorded by a 
raised beach standing about 30 ft. above O.D. It forms part of the most conspicuous 
feature of the Scottish coasts,^ With its equivalents in the great estuaries it proves 
that the fringes of most of the country were affected by the submergence and by the 
subsequent uplift. This process was probably completed by the beginning of the Sub- 
Boreal climatic phase, c. 2500 B.c. 

Great importance attaches to this beach and its equivalent carse-clays, particularly 
of the P'orth. W’^ithin, or upon their materials, and in caves opening behind, have been 
found the earliest evidences of man in Scotland, The forming of the raised beach and 
the deposition of the carse-clays are ascribable mainly to the warm and damp Atlantic 
climatic phase (between 5000 and 2500 B.C.), This has been determined by the pollen- 
analysis of the underlying and overlying peats,^ the lower being of Boreal, and the 
upper of Sub-Boreal age, in turn locally capped by peat of Sub-Atlantic age. 


* Jas. Gcikie^ TAr Grmt he Age and iu Relaiim to the 
Afiii^uity of Mart, l^ndon, iS^ pp. 

^ 'rhe feature ts coimnonly called the beach* 

'rhis term is a mianomerp becausi: the elevation is by no 
means constant. When ihh was nccogiiized and explained 
the designation Early Neofithic was suggested, sinc^ it 
believed that the relics of hurnan industry associated 
with the beach were referable to that pericKf* A later 
proposal to call it the Mesolitfih beach is based on the 
surer foundation of presernt archaeological knowledge. 
Recently it has been advanced that a more appropriate 
term would be iJ/ttrina Beath after the correlative oaunter- 
part formation in the Baltic areap since in both the peri- 
>vinkle Uforina liiorca Linn, occurs as the charaetciistic 
fossib The present author thinks it better not to confuse 
a British coastal feature with llic memorial of a submer¬ 
gence in the Baltic trough. He tlicreforc designates the 
formation the Early raised beach. 

The beach attains about 50 ft. at Gartmorc in the upper 
Forth valleyi in the basin of the Tay above Perth and below 
Crieff in Stratheam. In the west it stands about 40 ft. 
above present high-water mark between Loch Linn he 
and the Firth of Clyde. OLitwand it decreases to present 
sca-lc^-cJ in Caithness and the Hebrides^ in Co. Durham 
and Lancashire in England, in North WaJeSp south of 
Dublin and Co. Sligo in Ireland. A curve joining these 
points and forming the zero-isobase appmximates to that 
denoting the supposed maximum limita of the Late- 
VOL. JtCJV 


Glacial sea. Thmt, in the British Esles, os in the Baltic 
region, the recoil subsequent to these two marine invasions 
was greatest around the icc-ccntn? of LatoGlaciat times. 

The Early Post-Glacial raised beach represents a period 
of erosion and deposition probably longer than that of 
the sea at appmxiiDatcly its present IcveL Yet it is doubt¬ 
ful if even the whole platform attributed to the E^Ly 
Post-Glacial sea was everywhere cut by it, though it carved 
and wasted rocks. 'Fhe presence of ke-striated rocks upon 
its surface, as Jn the Rough Bounds of the West Highlands, 
sug^Es that the terrace may be of pre-glacial or inter¬ 
glacial age^ and that it is a comcidence that the beach rests 
upon an earlier sea-level. 

In Baltic clirojiologyp which cannot yet be applied with 
certainty' to Scotland p the period of the Litorittn Sea, the 
equivalent of the Early Post-Glacml sea of the British [ales, 
corr^ponds broadly 10 the Atlantic climatic phosc^ between 
50CO and 250Q B.c. The maximum transgression in Den¬ 
mark would have token place about 4500 B.c. and in Finland 
about 50c years latcr« 

Fur details and bibliography the reader is referred to 
the author's 'The Deglaciation of Scotland and the Form¬ 
ing of Man*s Environment’in Proc. Geo/, voL lix 

(194$), pp. 151-71. 

* G. Erdtmsn^ 'Studies in the Postarctic Hisloty of the 
Forests of Nfirthw^raiem Europe. [. Investigations in the 
British Tsles\ in GeoL F6r^ Stotk. vol. 1 ([92^),. 

pp* 123-92. 
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Vegetation is meagre in the Rough Bounds where the modem plantations are quite 
distinct from the small self-grown alders, birches, hazels, rowans, ashes, and oaks 
which clothe the hollows of sheltered glens and the banks of low-lying lochs. And 
here and there Scots firs, which one always connects intimately with the idea of the 
Highlands, rear their gnarled trunks in open places associated with the relics of 
deglaciation. All these trees are living reminders of the vanished Sub-Borca! forests 
which on the Scottish mainland replaced the far more ancient Boreal woods, destroyed 
in the sequel by the damp conditions of the Atlantic phase. I’he order has been 
revealed macroscopicaJly in exposures in peat-mosses, confirming the sequence noted 
in sections^ in the great estuaries and coastal deposits.' 

Like the mountainous regions farther north/ the Rough Bounds would be a refuge 
area for the last members of the Late-Glacial fauna. Some survive in such species as 
ptarmigan and large variable hare. With the full development of the Late Boreal- 
Early .Atlantic forests the natural stocking of the Rough Bounds with recent forms 
w'ould be completed. A characteristic inhabitant of these woods was the red deer, a 
much larger animal than its degenerate descendant of the present day. 

This remote area in the extreme west of the Highland Zone of Britain could not 
have been reached by man until the Post-Glacial period was well advanced. This 
appears from the industries to which attention is drawn in this communication. Such 
prehistoric remains, however, seem not to have been recognized until about thirty 
years ago. All are associated with features related to the invasions of the Early Post- 
Glacial sea. Because of the northward trend of migration they are crucial for their 
bearing upon this study. For Morar could only have been reached by stages along the 
coast, probably by boat, and generations after communities first gained the southern 
part of the Rough Bounds. 

All told, the records of antiquities are scanty in this region. Among the prehistoric 
remains noted are stone-settings, crst-burials, duns or forts, and a lake-dwelling (map, 
fig. i). The medieval antiquities consist of a few ruins of small castles and chapels, 
and burial-grounds containing ornate sepulchral monuments. Offering some pos¬ 
sibilities for crofting, and therefore having had fixed settlements, mainly on the coastal 
selvedge, Ardnamurchan boasts more archaeological remains than any of the other 
districts. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE SCOTTISH EARLY POST-GLACIAL RAISED BEACH 

AND ITS equivalents 

The artifacts from the deposits wliich register the Early Post-Glacial submergence 
in Scotland^ belong to the Mesolithic complex, namely, the Lamian stone industries 
of the north-east Irish facies, mainly from the Firth of Clyde; the antler tools of Baltic 
type associated with the remains of whale from the carse-clays of Forth around 

^ W. B. Wright, Tht QkBierrtiiry Ic^ Agtt London, pp^ 327-4^, 

PPi 447”®' ^ Summamed with bibliography in the author^s *The 

^ Far xnstimcc^ in Assynt, Sutherland. See K K* Peach Stone Age Background of Scoriand (with special reference 
and J- Home, ^I'hc Bone-Cave b the Valky of A lit nan 10 the South-west ^nd South)', Trans. Dumfri^ and Gallo- 
LTjjnh (Bum of the Caves), near Inchnadaitiph, Assent, vmy Nal^ Hist, and Antiq. vol- sesvi 1 194^), pp, 9-'40. 
Sutherland^hire^ in Ffoc* S&c. Edin., vd. xxsvi 
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Stirling; flints from Dundee and Broughty Ferry' on the Firth of Tay; and the Obanian 
bone and stone implements from the mainland and islands in Argyll. 

Considered in terms of Baltic chronology,' these Mesolithic industries are broadly 
equatable with periods of Forest Culture: (</) The Early Lamian of the emergence 
with Period 11 , when the Maglemosean evolved around the Ancylus Lake; (^) the 
Late Lamian of the time of rising sea-level with Period HI, during w'hich the Ertebolle 
developed on the shores of the Litorina Sea. It will be shown in the sequel that the 
Obanian culture grew at the same time as some advanced phase of the Larnian as the 
land recovered to approximately its present height relative to the sea. 

On the shores of the North Channel a post-Larnian facies arose towards the begin¬ 
ning of Sub-Boreal climatic times. It was coeval therefore with the English Neolithic, 
but its industries included neither pottery nor the grinding of stone. In Scotland, but 
not in Ireland, these Epimesoiithic industries, from the humus or other deposit over¬ 
lying the Early Post-Glacial beach, comprise a strong microlithic element of Tardc- 
noisian forms, and in both countries several innovations pointing to a peripheral 
extension of the Mesolithic heritage manifest in the early western European Neo¬ 
lithic. This is shown by certain typical provincial tranchets and their derivatives. 


THE E.^RLY POST-GLACIAL RAISED BEACH I .M MORAR 

At the head of the Morar estuary the Early Post-Glacial raised beach fronting the 
cliff is well developed, its top standing 20 to 30 ft. above O.D. (see map of Morar 
district, fig. 2). On the north side there rise out of the water tangle- and mollusc- 
covered skerries. The whole scene, with the scarped cliff pierced by small caves and 
• creeks, and studded with outcrops and stacks, perfectly pictures an extinct coast-line. 
This is, in fact, reproduced much as it was during the Early Post-Glacial marine inva¬ 
sion by the rock-bound one tliat is to-day washed by the Atlantic Ocean. The charac¬ 
teristic cliff, which commonly backs the beach in the area of its distribution, merges 
on the south side into the foot-crags of Beinn an Achaidh Mhbir (see pi. xxiii, a). 
The caves on this side, opening on the narrow platform or patches of beach, contain 
gravel undisturbed since it was laid down during the transgression and regression of 
the Early Post-Glacial sea. 

One mile inland the cliff bars the tide and forms the Low'er Falls of the River Morar. 
Three hundred yards upstream the Upper P'alls dash over a broken shelf 10 ft. high. 
During the Early Post-Glacial submergence the gorge between the two waterfalls 
w'ould be an extension of the estuary'. Six hundred yards above the Upper Falls is 
Loch Morar, its surface 30*6 ft. above O.D. Proved to 1,077 deepest fresh¬ 

water body in the British Isles. Tlie gorge, estuary, and loch would at some time have 
formed a fjord, but during the reign of the Late-Glacial, or so-called loo-ft. sea, the 
outlet was probably entirely choked with ice. 

The stern features relax south of the estuary, though the coast is broken by sandy 
bays between rocky promontories (see pi. xxin, a). Behind there stretch hum- 
mocked moraines, part of Achad Mhor, the Big Plain or Field, traversed by a few 

* J. G. T). Clarkp Tfti Sfittfmmt of Norihem Eurupr, Cambridge, 1936^ pp, izzo-z. 
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streams and backed by hills in the east. In places the inmads of the Early Post- 
Glacial sea are registered by extinct bays, eaten as it were out of the moraines. Stones 
thus derived have by wave-action added to those dredged from the sea-bed. Hence 
the ancient shelving gravel-spread platform behind some bays is burdened with great 
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storm-beaches. Their formation is assignable to Late Atlantic times, deposition con¬ 
tinuing as the land recovered. A quarter of a mile south of the Morar estuary, and 
three ^rlongs west of the Arisaig-Mallaig road (A 830, the 'Road to the Isles’ of song), 
and north of Camusdarrach, a good example occurs behind an ob or cove wherein high- 
water mark stands 8 ft. above O.D., between two capes, the larger Rudha’n Achaidh 
Mhoir, north of the stream Ailt Cuairteach (the Links Burn or Winding Stream) which 
flows into Cross Bay. 










Plate XXltt 



*1 lie ^iiCofar Hstuary^ tnivtmc£s--shi.rct froin tlisr north. On the opposite shore there ca.ri be 
seen the Early Post-Glacia] raised beach as a low terrace, and on its right the white sands and 
dunes fronting the ocoipation-site m the extinct bay at Rudha n Achaidh Mhdir 



A* Ancient storm-beach in extinct bay at Riidha'n Achaidh Alhdir, Morar* looking south-easterly 


Pulilih/ird by tfie Socirfy of Anit^iiOTics of Loiidon^ ti^jt 



PlJlT^ XXIV 



a. Sand-dunc5 and andent storm-beach in extinct bay at Rndha'n Achaidh XlhbLr^ Morar^ lookinfr 

north-^vesierly across the Sound of Sleat to Skye 



by A, 4 r Ei^.l 


Risga Island from Glen Borrodalc Caadc^ The shell bed is on the left 

of the island 
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THE OCCUPATION-SITE 

During the Early Post-Glacial transgression of the sea the cove between Rudha and 
Bcinn an Achaidh Mhoir, though restricted as now to a width of some 300 yards by 
the promontories to north and south, extended about 250 yards farther inland, its 
basin and bed having been excavated in the softer deposits left in the trail of the melt¬ 
ing ice. Despite the weathering and erosion of centuries, the shape of the extinct part of 
the bay is welt preserved owing to the protection afforded by an extraordinary' develop¬ 
ment of the ancient raised beach (pL xxiii, b). The greater part of this actually, stands 
considerably higher than the bottom of tlie dead bay. The surface of the northward 
part, 28 ft. above present high-water mark, is practically flat, with a sparse growth of 
bent, has many rough stones strewn in the sand, and is 7 ft. higher than the southward. 
Its eastern and rear, i.e, landward, side is capped by a storm-built accumulation of 
large cobbles and boulders, the top 36 ft, above and about 160 yards from present 
high-water mark. With the seaward fall of the gravel- and sand-chatged raised beach 
proper this forms a veritable rampart. Bent-covered dunes stretching between two 
narrow openings separate these exposed inner spreads of the raised beach from the 
present strand(pl. xxiv.u). From the circumstance that landw'ard around their base and 
elsewhere at the site I have found shells, most fragmentary^ and all evidently of great age, 
it is possible these are vestiges of squatters' food-refuse. Composed of white sand they 
rise to a height of 49 ft. The beginning of their formation, like that of most sand-dunes 
associated with the Early Post-Glacial raised beach of Scotland, is believed to go back 
to the end of the Atlantic but particularly to the Sub-Boreal climatic phase w^hen the 
recovery had brought up the land to approximately its present height relative to 
the sea. 

It is concluded that the inner part of the opening, from being a deep-water bay 
during the Early Post-Glacial submergence, gradually became shdlower and reduced 
to a tidal inlet as the land gradually recovered, until it finally ceased to have any con¬ 
nexion with the sea. In a way, therefore, it appears as the dry basin of a storm-beach 
dam, obviously long preserved from the invasion of the sea by the piling up of 
materials on a surf-swept sloping shore. Moreover, the hollow is protected by this 
embankment of stones from the full force of winds blowing from the sea. On its other 
sides it is also well shielded from land winds by the circumscribing high grounds. 
Here, then, w'as a natural, sheltered, and convenient habitat close to a stream and 
immediately accessible to a generous rocky shore. Use of the place by prehistoric 
squatters is proved by stone artifacts littered over its surface. To the native quartz 
employed in the manufacture of most, some flint entirely foreign to the region was 
added. 

Coarse struck pieces of quartz were found among the rough stones strewn over the 
northward portion of the raised beach near the sand-dunes. To the south, near a rock- 
outcrop, the lower level, with small shingle appearing all over it, yielded quartzes and 
flints. The first were in such abundance as to indicate a definite industry, its relics 
occurring sporadically over the floor of the extinct bay. The spot producing most 
flints lay to the east immediately under sandy bluffs. On these a dark-brown peaty 
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seam was discernible about 2 to 3 ft, 6 in, belotw present turf level, A few quartzes 
were found on the surface of the raised beach on the south side of Allt Cualrteach, well 

^ove the point where the stream crosses the high-water mark of spring tides in 
Cross Bav. 

THE INDUSTRY 
Quartz 

General Observations, t. The native quartz occurs in veins in the rocks and as 
pebbles. Xonnally coarse-grained and of variable fissilitv, it resembles most quartz 
used by prefnstoric conununities in so many parts of the world. Under blows the 
Morar variety, of course, yields flakes but seldom true blades. Hence well-marked 
cores^are scarce relics of this quartz industry'. Instead, many lumps are found from 
which only a piece or two have been removed. Owing to the erratic fracture of quarts:, 
well-defined bulbs rarely occur. Swellings and hollows of percussion, however, arc 
fairly pronounced in most products of flaking and in residual pieces. Although the 
matenal is not amenable to fine edge-retouch, yet a few specimens proclaim that from a 
reasonably fair grade the tool-makers could turn out quite good implements. Whether 
^condarily work<^ or not, these follow the general run of artifacts produced at 
Scottish sites having a supply of compact vein-quartz. In the quartz of the Morar 
region, ^ in m^t qualities used elsewhere, distinctive crenellations, with accompany¬ 
ing dulling and Assuring along edges, indicate where blows were dealt. 

Actually the quartz artifacts are well made and conform to the standards of quartz- 
working.^ Yet, to those unfamiliar with quartz industries, many tools must at first sight 
seem curious. For much of the raw material used in their manufacture presented itself 
in laminae weathered or broken out of the rocks. Occurring in various thicknesses 
these pieces offered a considerable choice. By using tablets the settlers were saved 
much of the trouble involved in striking flakes in pebbles of such intractable rock. 

z. Most of the simply treated tabular material, primary' and prepared flakes and 
the few blades produced, served without additional working. Consequently many are 
worn of edge from employment as knives, scrapers, and saws. These foniied part of 
the light equipment of the settlers, and are therefore in keeping with the simple forms 
which constitute the bulk of all artifacts made in flint or other stones, from early 
Mesolithic onward, encountered along the Scottish west coasts. ^ 

3. A second group consists of heavy edge-tools simply made in tabular pieces and 
pebbles by flaking. These belong to the class of implements w'htch first appear in 
strength on the western seaboard in industries of the Late Mesolithic facies, the Late 
Lamian in north-east Ireland,' and the Obanian in the west of Scotland.^ 

4. A few stones, though quite unworked, exhibit wear from use as improvised 

implements of a class peculiar to many littoral sites in the West Highlands Hebrides 
and outside Scotland. ' ' 

5. The surfaces of some artifacts are worn by the action of rain and wind-blown 

sand. This does not mean that such objects arc necessarily older than their fresh- 
lookmg companions. In some specimens the alteration makes the signs of %vear and/or 
retouch difficult to recognize. ^ 

* H. L, 7'Aif Irish Sfane Cambridge^ *94^7 P* ^&4- 
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Light Imphinents, PI, xxVj no. i, ts a primary flake detached from weathered 
material. Its separation face is as freshj however, as xvhen the piece was struck. It 
displays a pronounced swelling and mark of percussion. This flake may be compared 
with the crusted example no, 2, the scars upon the face and right side of which testify 
to further preparation of the parent nodule. Such 3 piece could have been used as a 
stde-scraper. Of nos. 3 and 4 removed from welhflakcd material, the second (no, 4) 
has fairly salient ridges, a deep holloiiV of percussion on one face and a diffused sw'elitng 
on the other. This example has evidently been removed from a core rather than from 
an unflaked lump. Wear has steeply bruised and indented the margins, as it has the 
edge of no* 5» ^ ridged and longer version of no- 4. Despite wear and the 
action of w'ind-blown sand, traces of retouch are still visible at the upper end of no. 6. 
Signs of much utiliisation show along the irregularly convex edge of no. 7 which must 
have served as a compound scraper. The fairly thick flake no. 8 retains pronounced 
positive and negative marks of impact with the knapper^s hammer. Its right edge is 
worn from use, probably as a knife. The steep rough back, formed bv the opposite 
edge, was no doubt convenient for finger pressure. This could also be applied to the 
companion specimen, no. 9, which is similarly worn along the left edge. A finger^rest 
is afforded by the natural, steep crusted side of the original pebble in conjunction with 
the oblique break which is roughened along its basal margin. 

So alike are nos. lo, ii and 12 that it is believed they are derived from similarly 
prepared basic material. No. 10 appears to be unscathed! No. ii, however, has been 
treated at the by the removal of a small flake so a$ to give a short terminal spur 
on the right. This could have served as 3 perforator or awli of which a much-used 
example is furnished by no. 12, also worn to a pronounced hollow on one side of its 
separation face. The shape is very similar to that of certain characteristic flake- 
implements which occur in Early Neolithic groups in Ulster and south-w'est Scotland, 
and was doubtless made in response to a common but not necessarily contemporary 
need. Typologically, no. 13 is a more distinctive perforator, although fashioned in 
inferior material and dulled by natural agencies. The shape is current in many coastal 
assemblages from Early Larnlan onward. 

Nos, 14 and 15 more closely resemble familiar blades than any other specimens in 
the collection. They pro\^ that given suitable material the exponents of this small 
industry were able craftsmen. Moreover, the large medial scar and the faceted butt 
of no. 14 indicate extraction from w'elI-prepared stone. This specimen is broken 
across its upper end. Since the facet due to the fracture is sand-glazed, the injury^ is 
probably an old one. Like its companion, no. 15 is worn along the edges. It has also 
been previously trimmed by the removal of marginal slivers, perhaps for fitting the 
blade into a handle of bone or even a wooden shaft. This treatment appears also in 
^vcral examples from this site. That its practice was of ancient origin and wadespread 
is shown by the study of immense quantities of quartz artifacts produced by industries 
of different prehistoric cultures from many parts of the world. 

Though ^ected by wind-blown sand, and broken, yet no. 16 stands out as a true 
end-scraper made by fine retouch on a blade. From among several small trimmed 
scrapers, three have been selected as representative. The first, no. 17, is made on a 
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thick, short, and wide slice of a pebble with a well-marked swelling of percussion. 
Although the stone is much weathered, yet the retouches along its edge of horseshoe 
shape are quite plain on the separation face. This feature of inverse retouch appeanng 
in several implements from the Morar site is a noteworthy characteristic in tools o 
the later Larnian (Mesolithic) coastal industries of north-east Irelapd' and south-ivest 
Scotland. The second, no. i8, sand-glazed, is fashioned on the end of a piece of tabu¬ 
lar vein-quartz. Its concave left side affords a good grip. A crusted piece of quartz 
was used for the third steeply dressed tool, no. i q. All these scrapers parallel forms 
commonly produced in the coastal Late Mesolithic (Larnian) and Early Neolithic 

industries of Ulster and south-west Scotland, -it 

No* 20 consists of an unusually fine piece struck from well-prepared material* It 
now wants a wing^ yet enough remains to indicate its shape when complete. 1 rimmed 
and worn along its concave edge, it ranks as a *fish-tair scraper* In more developed 
form this type is seen at its best in the Early Neolithic industry of Ballantrae, Ayrshire/ 
as the counterpart of contemporary implements from sites in north-east Ireland. It 
seems to be a variant of the small straight-edged iTtmchet peculiar to the provincial 
Early Post-Mesolithic littoral culture. In Scotland a precursor of the type would 
possibly appear in the advanced Early Larnian at Alhyn Distillery, Campbeltown,^ 
With this particular concave scraper from Morar may conceivably be ranged such of 
its companions as the perforators nos. 12 and 13. Comparable implements in an Early 
Campignian industry, which has also yielded tranckeis on flakes, at Champlat, Boujau- 
court (Aisne) have been commented on for the usefulness of the widely separated 
angles of the expanded edge.-* 

A core, no, 21, the residue of a pebble of fine-grained quartz, stands out as a rarity 
at a site where so many flakes were extracted from tabular quartz. It comp^es 
favourably with flint cores from which good blades were detached. Altogether eight 
flakes came off the parent lump. Five were struck in the length from the broad, flat 
natural face. The subsequent removal of two across the narrow end created the second 
platform which served for the production of one flake only. On the outline drawings, 
showing the plans of the («) basal and {h) upper platforms, dots indicate the points of 
percussion. That new platforms were prepared in other quartz cores, as in well- 
developed industries using more tractable material, appears from a few trimming- 
flakes, e,g, no, 22, which contrasts with pieces removed in the treatment of tabular 

quartz, as no. 23, 


Heavy Implements, Nos. 24 and 25, pi. xxv, are representative of a fairly large senes 
of simple edge-tools regarded as choppers, or even as hand-axes. They could have 
been used in the preparation of carcasses, the breaking of big bones, and even the 
treatment of wood. No. 24 is illustrated as an example manufactured in a pebble of 
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close-grained quartz of good quality. Five characteristic pits of percussion show how 
simply the long sinuous working-edge was executed. One wide flake was removed 
from one of the faces, then along the resulting platform four blows were dealt detach¬ 
ing short flakes from the other face. These two tools belonging to a large group are 
true to the standard of the numerous massive flint choppers w'hich characterize the 
Late Larnian culture, especially as represented in the Curran deposits at Larne, Co. 
Antrim.' 

No. 25, made on a pebble, apparently split before being picked up by the knapper, 
is a crude equivalent of a flake-adze. At the w^ide end it has been simply flaked on both 
faces to a cutting-edge. The largest scar, deep and initiating from a spot near the 
right-hand corner, gives the tool the look of a traudiet. In shape resembling a wedge, 
this implement could easily be hafted. 

No. a6 is typical of the material serving for the big scrapers made here and put to 
considerable use. Although the surfaces of the specimen illustrated are much affected 
by natural agencies, yet the flake-ridges and facets of preliminary w'orking on the 
parent lump are clearly discernible. Among the few similar objects known to me from 
Scottish sites are quartz examples from coastal localities in the Rough Bounds,^ and 
some from Valtos, Uig, Lewis, in gneissose rocks and possibly of Broch Age.^ Com¬ 
parable and usually ill-defined types made in flint are among the products of the Late 
Larnian industries of north-east Ireland, e.g. at Glenarm, Co. Antrim.'* 

The thick trimming flake no. 27, from the working down of a pebble, is interesting 
for the many truncated facets on its flanks. Still more remarkable are the deep flake- 
scar on its face and the accompanying hollow in the butt. This ’well Uiustrates the 
effect of a sharp hammer-blow on a quartz edge. 

It is possible that some of the larger pieces of tabular quartz were primarily treated 
by striking upon the sharp edges of rocks or of heavy anvil-stones. Hammer-stones, 
however, were certainly employed to deal with smaller raw material and for the normal 
flaking and shaping of many tools. The egg-shaped quartz pebble, no, a8, much 
abraded and chipped by long service, is typied. 


Flint 

About sixty flints have been found at the Morar site. Consisting mainly of chips, 
poor flakes, and artificially scarred and sliced pebbles, the whole rather suggests that 
the knappers tested the raw material and rejected most. Many of the specimens are 
patinated creamy-white; a few are fire-crackled. Broken pieces and examples un¬ 
affected by surface change reveal that they are composed of the usually indifferent 
grades of honey and greenish flint native to the Isle of Mull and to Morven on the 
mainland, and recognized tn artifacts from the islands Oronsay and Risga, from caves 
Oban, and from sites on the coast of Ardnamurchan, 

ML L. Moviua, op, Tf>42, p[>, and fig. 2g, Sfot., vol* IkxI (iQ 36-7)> pp. 282-92, and epeebr^ens in 

no, 3* * Fnfra, pp. 130-1. pardcuJariy 4, no&. 7, 9, and 12. 

^ A. D. Stone Industr^^ Potaberda, and a * 11 . L. Mdvius, ai., 1942^ pp. i6i-4p and Rg. 28, 

Bn>nzc Pin froni V'aJtos^ in /Vor. Soe. Ant. no. i. 

VOL. XCJv g 
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Fig, 3 (nos. i-9)t showing some of the characteristic rough pieces, as nos. i and 2, 
and the best-defined forms* nos. 3-6, give an idea of the size and quality of this 
material. As used here, flint served for the manufacture of small and more durable 
blades such as could not certainly be obtained from the native quarts. 



Fig. 3. Monir flint industiy ant! a pien {)f bone. 


Among these few flint artifacts, it is remarkable that some should be so important for 
their implications. Thus, no. 6, a narrow blade, bears the most delicate dressing along 
the lower part of its left edge. The parallel retouch is flat, and, with every look of 
having been applied by pressure, is typical of Bronze Age craftsmanship which differs 
entirely from the characteristic steep edge-blunting of Upper Palaeolithic and Tarde- 
noisian work and tradition. Comparable blade-implements and other artifacts simi¬ 
larly treated have been found on the north coast of Ardnamurchan.' On the strength 
of their associations they have been held to belong to the Beaker complex. Hence, 
apart from geological and geographical considerations, they point to a relatively late 
Post-Glacial dating for the Morar stone industry. This must, however, have produced 
true microliths, since Tardenoisian tradition was borne hither. No. 7 of fig. 3 proves 
this. It is a plain butt-end micro-burin, the by-product of a small blade divided by 

^ T. C, Lethbridge in Matfi, 1937, no. 115; and m/ra, pp, 128-34., 
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the spedalizeU technique regarded as the hall-mark of Tardenoisian industrial mctliod. 
The late survival of this In Scotland—well into the Bronze Age, indeed—is already 
fully attested. 

Small cores, as nos. 8 and 9^ furnished the fine blades required. 

Bone 

A few pieces of mineralized bone have been picked up at the site. Only one seems 
worth illustrating for its appearance of having been cut and scratched with a stone 
tool, and for its unquestionable look of great antiquity (fig. 3, no, 10). 

Impro^'ised Tools 

Among the stones showing signs of utilization, several tapering rods of quartz stand 
out (fig. 10, no. 2). About 6 in, long, they seem to have been chosen for their con¬ 
venient size. That they were implements appears from the traces of wear which they 
bear uniformly at the narrow end. While they may have served as picks, it is likelier 
that they fall into the same class of improvised instruments as certain worn pebbles 
which are so abundant in the refuse of occupation at all Obanian sites explored in the 
west of Scotland.' Good reasons have been advanced to show that many of these 
objects were used to strike limpets off the rocks. 

THE OBANIAN STATION ON KISGA IN LOCH SUNART, ARGYLL 

A. As indicated in the foregoing, no type of implement used in the extinct bay in 
South Morar is peculiar to the site, lor various influences appear in the ^ndust^J^ 
'I’hese could not, of course, have reached the place directly from outside the Rough 
Bounds. In fact they have been detected in other groups from this region, the largtist 
and most comprehensive being assignable to full Obanian culture, A review' of this 
will not only help to assess the Morar industry, but also bring to notice hitherto un¬ 
known aspects of the true Stone Age of Scotland. It Is a coincidence that this col¬ 
lection should come from the southernmost prehistoric site in the Rough Bounds, and 
the farthest from Morar, This is the rocky islet Risga belonging to the small archi¬ 
pelago in the narrow-s of Loch Sunart (pl.xxiv,^), a furlong from the north shore, south 
by of Glen Borrodale Castle, and 12 miles east-south*east of Ardnamurchan Point, 
prom it there have been recovered relics of occupation which provide many standards 
for comparison inside and outside the Rough Bounds. 

B. In 1920 the digging of a kitchen-midden on Risga by Messrs. A. Henderson 
Bishop and L. MT. Mann, of Glasgow, yielded informative remains of food, also 
tools of stone, bone, and red deer antler. Save for a good article in a dally new spaper- 
aiid various references to the place in scientific works, no detailed account of the 
excavations has yet appeared. It is understood, however, that the refuse was fully 
I ft. thick, and that it lay on a narrow shelf of rock whose outer edge stands some 30 ft, 
above the water,^ or within the limits of the Early Post-Glacial expansion of the sea. 

^ tnfwa^ pp. 125^- * Sir George Macdonuld, 'Prehistoric Scotland'; the 

^ Thf Htrald^ 2]st August 1920. tvpescript of afu un^nifihed work^ p. 38. 

t 
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The materials from Risga are now deposited in the Hunterian and Kelvingrove 
Museums, Glasgow. Examination reveals that they are quite free of sand and shingle^ 
and that in their animal and artifact content they are virtually the same as the relic- 
beds in the caves and rock-shelters explored at Oban and the kitchen-middens 
excavated on the Isle of Oronsay over 40 miles to the south-west. They speak of the 
diet, activities, and industries of squatters whose economy was that of the Old Stone 
Age, Having no knowledge of agriculture, the grinding of stone, or the manufacture 
of pottery^ these folk depended on food-collecting, &hing, fowling, and hunting. 
Since the last must assuredly have been practised on the adjacent mainland, the 
seasonal occupation of Risga is indicated. Indeed, it can hardly be imagined that this 
exposed island, which is only 30 acres in area, could have been lived on all the year 
round, 

C. The largest part of the remains consists of shells, the following molluscs being 
represented; Mussel, Alyiilus cdtills L,; Oyster, Ostrea editiis L,; Scallop, Pecten 
operculiiris L.; Cockle, Cardiiwt edule L,; Razor-shell, Soimt etisis L.; Limpet, Patella 
Tulgaia L.; W'helk, Bucemum undatum L,; Periwinkle, Lilorina litorea L, Of these, 
the shells of the limpet are by far the most numerous. 

'I’here occur also the broken carapaces and daws of th^ Common Crab, Cancer 
pagurtis L., and the Velvet (or Fiddler) Crab, Portunuspuber (Ij.). 

Among masses of fish-bones and scales, those of the following forms have been 
identified: Tope, Galeus cants Rond.; Spiny (picked) Dog-fish, Acanthias vulgaris 
Risso; Angel-fish, Squatina squatina Dum,; Skate, Raia ^th L,; Thornback Ray, 
Raia cUmata L.; Conger-eel, Conger conger L, ; Grey Mullet, Atugii capita Cuv.; 
Haddock, Gadus aeglefimts L.; Black Sea-bream, Cantharus lineatus Bh 

\\'liole and fragmentary bones exemplify aquatic birds, as follows: Gannet, Sula 
hassami L.; Goose, Anser sp, L.; Cormorant, Phalacrocorax carbo (L.); Shag, Phala- 
crocoraxgractihis (L.); Red-breasted Merganser, Mergus serrator L,; Water-rail, Rallus 
aquaticus L.; Gull, Larus sp. L.; Common Tern, Sternafluviatilis Naum.; Great Auk 
or Garefowl, Alca impetinis L,;' Razorbill, Aka tarda L.; Guillemot, Cria iroiie Lath, 

Despite the comminuted and splintered state of the mammalian hones and antlers, 
many split doubtless for the marrow or for implements, enough survives for the 
recognition of: Rorqual, Balaenoptera sp, L.; Wild-boar, Sus scrofa L,; Red Deer, 
Cervus elaplius L.; Otter, Lutra indgaris Erxl.; Marten, Martes foina L.; Grey Seal, 
Halicboerusgtypus Nils.; Common Seal, Phoca vitulina L. 

Were it not for the fragmentary condition of most of the vertebrate bones, additions 
could doubtless be made to the foregoing list. Nevertheless, this suffices to demon¬ 
strate tliat, except for those of the garefowl and wild-boar, all the remains are of a 
fauna still existing on the west coast of Scotland. 

D. In the Hunterian and Kelvingrove Museums arc also preserved relics of the 
stone industry recovered from shell-mounds excavated on Oronsay. This material has 
never been sufficiently made known, excusably perhaps because of the great interest 

t It i» believed that (he last of this intcrestiiig nurr w'aa killed in Tcclajid in l^^44, See Symington Grieve^ The 
Grant Auk^ or Garafwt^ London, 1885, p. 3. 
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which attaches to the food-remains and particularly to the implements of bone and 
antler. From the fragmentary^ and bruised condition of the flaked artifacts it has been 
inferred' that these illustrate the utmost working down of flint, which material, though 
extrenielyscarce, occurs as small pebbles here and on the neighbouring island of Colon- 
say. From the nearest known beds in the Isle of Mull, at Carsaig on the south, and in 
Morven on the mainland it may have been ice-borne. The possibility that some may 
also have been carried by man cannot, however, be overlooked, because a little flint, 
believed entirely foreign, was used at many island and coastal sites in areas in the west, 
including Morar, none of which could have been affected by drifts from Mull or 
Morven. Being near one of these supplies, the squatters on Risga freely used the 
rather low grades of fawn, grey, and striped green flint obtainable. Examination of the 
series from Oronsay shows the typological identity of its crude components struck in 
flint with scores of examples produced on Risga, This parallelism appears at both sites 
in some of the larger stone tools manufactured in material other than flint, and in 
implements made in bone and red deer antler. These are the counterparts of objects 
from shell-mounds explored on Oronsay before^ and during^ 1913, and from caves and 
rock-shelters opening behind the Early Post-Glacial raised beach at Oban.+ 


'I'he Sione Industry 

The native quartis supplemented the flint used in the stone industry of Risga. From 
these materials simple flakes and crude blades were obtained. Without trimming, 
they answered most of the food-gatherers' needs. Hence, as in all Scottish coastal 
industries, many exhibit the signs of wear as scrapers, knives, and saws. Edgc- 
retouched examples, however, are not uncommon. These consist mainly of basic 
flakes and pieces dressed along a margin of convenient outline. Most of the flints 
retain their pristine shaqjness, though many are patinated. Specimens in all these 
categories are showm in figs. 4 and 5. 

Light hnplemnts. Fig. 4, no. 1, is a primary flake struck from a flint pebble, while 
examples from prepared material are represented by nos. 2 and 3-6, a Rake and blades 
of flint, no. 4 being worn at the upper end. No. 7, a quartz flake, shows signs of con¬ 
siderable use along the right edge. Another, no, 8, is quite unworn. The fine, tJiin, 
and symmetrical leaf-shaped quartz flake-implement no. 9 is exceptional. Over most 
of its upper surface it bears shallow scars due to the removal of scale-like squills. Such 
treatment* shows that the Risga knappers had an inkling of developed methods of 


* H* BrctiJI, ^The Fre-Xeolhhk Indu&irtcs of ikotlandV 
in PmCr Sac. AnL vof. hi, 1921-2, pp« 266-7, 

“ Symington Grieve, 1885, pp. 53-8; Jowph 

Antler^n, ^Notea cni tlie Conleotsofa Srnnii Caveor Rock- 
Shelter at Druimvargkp Oban- and of ITiree Shell- 
Moynds in Oronsay in Proc. Sac. AnL ScoL^ voL xxx.ii, 

ift 97 - 8 p pp, J06-13. 

^ A* Henderson Eishopp 'An Oranaay Shell-Mound— 
A Scottish Prc-Nt'oliihie Site", In vol. ^Iviiip 1913-14+ 
pp. 52-108. 

* (a) Jo^ph Anderson, 'Notice of a Cave Reccfidy 
DiflcovcKd at Ohanp Containing ]-luman Reimiina, and 11 


Rcfuse-He.dp of Shells Bones of AnimAi&+ and Stone 
and Bone JmpJcinenifi^ in I'Au^.p voL xxix, 1S94-5, pp. 
211-30^ (6} Sir William Turner 'On Humim and .Animal 
Remaios Found in Caves at Ohan, Argyllahire'* thid., 
pp. 4 IC^" 38 . 

® e.gp the surface Baking of the axe-<lLkc tools produced 
in the Late Lamian industries of Llstert probabiy 
influenced by Baltic Forest Culture iTadition from Scotland 
(Moviusp 1942, pp. 166-^70. and figs. 31, nos. 6-8p and 32p 
nos. 1-4, all from the Curran, Lame). Tn this country 
a closely surface-Baked tool comparing with the Irish 
examples has been noted in the Early Ncdithie industry 
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working stone. If it is not an armature, then tt can only be regarded as a trimming 
detached from a flaked implement. Such first appear in the advanced Early Lamian 
of Kint\Te' under some Baltic influence from south-east Scotland. Simpler dressing 
has been expended on the quartz flake no. lo, the removal of slivers along the underside 
of the right edge having converted it into an efficient knife. This method, we have seen, 
is evinced in objects from the site in Morar.- More usual and delicate marginal trim- 
mingappears along the left of the pointed flint blade no. ii. The steep retouch along 
the right edge of the flint no. 12 was presumably for a finger-rest. 

The microltthic character of the steep battering applied to the uppermost edge of a 
slightly burnt flint (fig. 5, no. 14) differs from the flat and finer pressure work on the 
tiny blade from Morar (fig. 3, no. 6).^ It is not surprising, therefore, to find Tarde- 
noisian tradition expressed in the by-products of some pieces divided by the specialized 
technique, which early in the .Atlantic climatic phase had been absorbed in the Larnian 
of south-west Scotland.'^ Thus no. 13 (fig. 5), the waste of an abruptly blunted flint 
blade is a tTqiical notchicss upper-end micro-burin.* It is recalled that a butt-end 
micro-burin was recognized among the stone artifacts from Cnoc Sligeach, one of 
the Oronsay shell-mounds'’ which is referable to the same culture as tliat represented 
at Risga. These pieces, and the example from Morar (fig. 3, no. 7),"^ represent the 
knowm westemmost spread of Tardenoistan methods in the British Istes,^ 

Besides using improvised scrapers, the settlers manufactured many well-defined 
but usually crudely retouched forms in thick flakes and a variety of pieces. The 
representative flint series figured, an end-scraper no. 15, a side-scraper no, 16, and a 
side-and-end-scraper no, 17, calls for little comment, since its included shapes are 
constant in prehistoric industries from Upper Palaeolithic onw'ard. If not so frequent, 
tlie last (no. 17) is nevertheless a form w'hich appears in Scottish Early Larnian and 
survives in Early Neolithic industries. Though isolated and not to be considered as a 
derivative of these, but as demonstrating that typology alone is not a sure guide, yet 
the concave scraper no. 18 cannot pass unremarked. Fashioned much in the style of 
Early Neolithic ‘fish-tail’ forms from sites on the Irish and Scottish shores of the 
North Channel, the specimen is verj’ similar to a tool found at Rough Island, Strang- 
ford Lough,® Co. Down, and to another found in the same conditions at Ballantrae, 
.Ayrshire."’ The drawing of no. 19 shows a compound tool made in a quartz flake, 
roughly shaped to a scraper end and bearing fine, steep inverse retouch along the right 
margin, d’his careful working should be compared with the peculiar traces of dress¬ 
ing in no. TO, Steep-sided examples, as no. 20, flint, were in favour at Risga. This 
type is distinguishable from the true, but not numerous, profusely flaked cores, which 

gf BaJIantnie (.\. D. Lacdtlle, «>,, 1944-5, P- a”** * W- Breuil, op. cit., 1931-2, pp. 265-6 and fig. 3, no. 1. 

fig, +, ijD. 67^ ’ Supra, pp. 1 14-15. 

' W’. j. McCaJlien and A. D. LacatUe. op. eft. 1940-1, * So farUicru is nothing to ahow that fine Tardenoisian 

p. 8 j, and fig. 6, no. 70. techmcal methods reached trebnd. 

* e.g. pi. xxVj no. 15. and p. til, tupra. H. L, Mnvms, 'Report on □ Stone Age Excavation at 

J Supru, \\ 1 14. Rnueh Island, Go. Down', in ytfom. Roy, Soc, Ant. Ire., 

* \V. J. McCftJlien and A. D. Lacaillc, op. ciL, 1940-1. ml, Ixx, 1940, p. 131 and fig. 7, no. 78. 

pp. 70-3, 87, and 9r. and fig. 3, nos. 28-30. '* A. D. Lacailk, op. at., 1944-5. pp. 98-9, and fie. 4. 

* .\. D. Lacailk, ‘fkotdsH Micro-burins', in Ppoc, Soc. no. 62. 

.-tnt. Scat., vo!. Ixxvi, 1941-2, pp. 104-8 and J19, 
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by the irregular disposition of scars and flake-beds proclaim that the knappera found 
much of the flint to he recalcitrant, e.g. nos. ai and 22. Rejected pieces, as no. 23, and 
trimming-flakes, e.g. no. 24, confirm this. They are the kind of object which has been 
brought to notice as representative of the flaking industry' of the shell-mound people 
of Oronsay,' 

Heavy Implements. Owing to the small size of the flint obtainable, quartz was used 
by the RIsga folk for the manufacture of heavier equipment. This included picks, 
which rnight have served also as perforators, e.g. fig. 6, no, 25, a large flake-imple¬ 
ment, triangular in section in its upper part and finely flaked over a little of the separa¬ 
tion face, and no. 26, boldly scarred like a core. Such objects strongly resemble tools 
devised in the bamian coastal industries of north-east Ireland, e.g. the ‘Cushendun 
pick’ of the early facies- and its derivatives of the later. The specimens from Risga, 
like examples from Morar^ which assuredly fall into the same category, must have 
been made in response to a need common to generations of strand-loopers on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Simple cutting-tools were also produced in quartz, probably to deal with wood, 
bone, and antler. The most outstanding are elementarily treated on one or more faces 
and have chisel- or adze-ltke cutting-edges, e.g, nos, 27 and 28. Bruises at the upper 
end suggest that some were used with a heavy hammer. That these objects may be 
regarded as tranchets, albeit of the crudest, is justified not only because of the ante¬ 
cedents of the culture represented at Risga, but also by the recognition of the type in 
industries at coastal sites ranging from the North Channel to Morar and beyond. 
I'hese implements rank with the heavy, elementarily sharpened pebbles from Caistcal- 
nan-Gillean kitchen-middcn, Oronsay,* which, as seems likely, wrere used for wood¬ 
working. They have already been recognized as comparing with certain elementary 
Late Larnian tools.^ 

Gravers too, for bone-w^orking, had a place In the same tool-kit, e.g. fig. 6, no. 29, 
and spalls from their manufacture, as no. 30. Such tools occur in the Early Meso¬ 
lithic‘s and later industries^ ^ociated with the raised beach in the south-west. But 
relics of bone work with which they must have been connected have not so far been 
found there. Hence particular interest attaches to the Obanian gravers recovered with 
artifacts in the manufacture of which they were employed. 


The Bone Industry 

Scores of the very numerous pieces of bone and deer-hom from the refuse-heaps 
are rudimentary implements. Like those of stone, the commonest elementary forms 
in bone and antler found on Risga are but utilized splinters, split cleanly in the dia- 
physis and broken across, presumably by a blow with a stone twfl. These bits arc 


^ H. BreuiL Qp. cit, 1921^, pp. 365-6. %. 3, nos. 3-7. 
= H* op. riL^ 194:3, p- 157. and fig. 35 ^ 

* Supra^ pp. 110 and 112-13, 

* H. Breiiil, &p. ig2i-3, p, 169, iind <?xafrtples in 

% 4^ 


* It. L. MoWtu, o/». fit.. 1943, pp, 183-5, 

^ W. J. McCallkii and A I), I,4)cailJc, op. cit., 1940-1, 
pp. Sz-4, and 6. fios. 73-5. 

* Lacsillfc, op. dt.t 1944-S* P- 9 ^^. and fig* 4, noa. 
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remarkably uniform in length and in the amount of their end-wear.* Usually one of 
the surfaces only is involved, but sometimes more. It has been observixd that in the 
case of dense material particularly, the utilized place is often as smooth as ivory. Some¬ 
times, however, this end is faintly striated as if used vvith an abrasive auxiliary. 
\ ariants formed in bone are figured (fig. 7, nos, i—y)- Thus, in no. i the bevel 
appears on a fiattish face, in no, 2 on a convex, and in no. 3 on a slightly concave 
surface. In no. 4 a convex and concave face are affected. In no. 5 two fiattish faces 
are worn, one bearing the scars of short preparative flaking. The end of no. 6 is worn 
to a perfect round, that of no. 7 rubbed obliquely on both sides. 

No. 8 seems to be a dual pu^ose instrument. Like its companions, it owes the 
condition of its upper end to attrition, but the lower appears to have been intentionally 
pointed by treatment of the sides. This specimen leads to a consideration of worked 
pieces. Though researches and experiments have not been carried far in this direction, 
yet it seems that prehistoric man flaked bone in much the same way as he did flint. 
That he must therefore have observed something of the structure of bones would 
appear from the manner in which many pieces are split and scarred. Thus no. 9 
is more than just a splinter from a meat-bone. It was deliberate I v detached by per¬ 
cussion with a stone tool, but whether intended as an implement, or w’hether split off 
in the making of one, cannot be determined, No. 10, a large portion of a metacarpus 
of red deer, however, only leaves room for speculation as regards its purpose. Split 
first, possibly by the insertion of a stone wedge, it was then flaked on one side at the 
top of the resulting prong as would appear in a very similar object from tlie Mac- 
.Arthur cave, Oban,* Obviously this was the working-end of the tool from Risga, and 
the thick condylar process the handle of the tools from both sites. How the separation 
surfaces and the facets of no. 10 compare with the edges of accidentally broken bones 
appears in the drawings of nos. i r-14. These bits are interesting for other reasons 
also, no. 11 as a fragment of an implement with an edge rubbed to a polish, no, 12 for 
its superficial scoring with a sharp instrument, and nos. 13 and 14 {the second a piece 
of rib) for their fine artificial markings which may conceivably represent feeble 
attempts at ornamentation.^ 

The exact counterparts of these simple tools abound in the collections from all the 
kitchen-middens excavated on Oronsay and from the refuse of occupation in the caves 
and rock-shelters at Oban.« It has been suggested^ that the objects with smoothed 
ends owe their conditions to their having been used to scoop limpets from the shells 
which are the most abundant of the food-remains in the deposits. Another explana¬ 
tion is based on analogy with modem bone tools for finishing leather, and with com¬ 
parable ones used by Eskimos in the preparation of skins. Not only so, but ancient 
examples have been cited, chiefly from the Orkneys, as well as from the Swiss lake- 
dwellings.* 

* Cf. Thetnd-ttum pebbles from beiofpp. 125-6), from cit., 1913-ix, p. 07 and fig. i8). 

Oronsay, and Oban, m well aa from the .Monr site (p. * Ibid,, p. gj. 

*' 51 ' ... . „ * Similar implements of bone and deer-hom have been 

j^ph .^tide^n op. ta., iftM-5. p. 222 and fig, 10. found m a shell-heap on Inchkeith in the Firtli of Forth 

Lf. thc^^ lined fragments of barbed bone points fjoseph Andcrstin. op. 1!!^-^. p. 104 fn ). 
from Cnoc bligcach. Oronsay (,A Henderson Bishop, vp. * Joseph Anderaon. op. at., 1894-5 pp 222-3 
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Writers on the industries of Oronsay and Oban have commented on some of the 
larger tools formed from pieces of deer-antler, among which are objects like wedges 
and shoe-horns from the first-named place.' These could have served for stripping 
the carcasses of cetaceans and other big animals. Risga affords a longer example than 



8. Risga: antler implcmcdt. ^^Ketvin^rov€ Musrum.) 

any previously noted (fig. 8, no. 15). Part of the beam of a large stag's antler, which 
may have been perforated to hold a haft, this tool is worn quite thin at the ground end. 
Fig. 9, no. 16, seems to be the remnant of a related but lighter tool. These implements 
are akin to those associated with the bones of stranded whales found in the estuarine 
clays of the Carse of Stirling, and regarded as the contemporary equivalents of similar 
antler tools from the shcli-mounds of the Ertebolle culture (Perif^ ITI).^ 

Considering the foregoing, one is compelled to take into account also a perforated 
tool of red deer antler from Oronsay and now in the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. 
It closely resembles the oft-cited specimen from the Forth valley carse-clays at 
Meiklcwood, west of Stirling.* The object {no. 15) preserved in Glasgow may be 
compared also with a hea\y wedge-Uke antler tooh and with fragments of perfomted 
implements of deer-horn definitely reported from Caisteal-nan-Gillean shell-mound,® 
Similar examples from Druimvargie Cave, Oban, have been described.® All these 
help to link more closely the island and coastal cave industries, and they indicate that 
Scandinavian Mesolithic traditions reached the region. 

The piece of antler, fig. 9, no, 17, is illustrated as one of many roughly shaped by 
short flaking along a transverse edge. Treated in the same way as stone or bone, it was 
doubtless meant for scraping. 

In the Kelvingrove Museum there are fragments of barbed bone points from Risga, 
none betraying signs of mineralization. Enough survives of a tip, no. 18, and of an im¬ 
perforate butt, no. 19, to indicate that when whole these pieces of fishing-gear were the 
counterparts' of some of the barbed bone points which have made classic the provincial 
culture represented in the caves of Oban and in the shell-heaps of Oronsay. Fashioned 
in the same style, the bone point, no. 20, with a side extended as a barb, is exceptional, 
although short bone points with one barb disposed alternately on each side with a 
rounded imperforate base are recorded from MacArthur’s Cave, Oban.^ 

' A. Henclffr^n Bishop, ap. cil., tgi3~t4, pp. gS-g; * Joseph .Anderson, oJi. ciV., 1897-8. p. 30g, 

H. Breuil, op. rrjf., tg2t-2, p. 271, and fig. A, * p. 302. 

^ Supra, p, 107. T Joseph Anderson, op, dL, 1894-5, P- 224, and fig. 13, 

' RolH. .Munnj, Prrftijlark Scotland, Edinbuigh, iSgg, He has suggested {lac. cit.) that this and another example 
pp, 57-8, and fig. 18, may have been brohen from longer implements, and that 

* H, Breuil, op. at., 1921-2, p. 271, and fig. 6. the damaged lower part was rounded off. 
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Stress has frc^^uently been laid on the Airilian facies of many barbed points from 
Oban and Oronsay, despite the fact that these are straighter and their faces more 
convex than is the case with true Azilian points from classic French sites. But in a few 
specimens from shell-mounds on Oronsay^ having a single or double row of barbs,^ 



Fic. 9, Risga bone and antler industi^: Noa. 16-17, antler; No*, iS-ai, 
bone. (AIJ in Musttjnt.} 


the jags stand out like thorns. As the Abb^ H. Breuil- and Professor V, Gordon 
Childe^ have pointed out, these implements are unmistakably of Baltic aspect. This 
likeness to Danish types of the Early Atlantic climatic phase is heightened by the fact 
that the Scottish examples are made in bone and not antler. 

Among small objects of bone, pins, awls, and the like, manufactured on Risga, as 
on Oronsay and at Oban, a finely made but now defective specimen, no. zi j is remark¬ 
able. Grooved alternately near the pointed end and in the bulging shank, it seems to 
be an armature for tipping a shaft rather than an accessory of clothing or personal 
adornment. That this was as fashionable among the Risga squatters as among other 

' Conveniently auminjimed by Mmius. ofi. eit., 1943, > ‘The Forest Cultures of Northern Etuope; A Study 

p, 185, and fig. 39, nos. 2, 3, and 9. in Evolution and Diffusion’, in Joio'n. J&y, AntUr, lnii,, 

* Op, cjf,, 1921-2, p. 261. vol, )jci, 1931, p, 333, 
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commtinities Ih^ing in the same stage of culture is suggested by the discovery at all 
their stations of many small perforated shells and pieces of red and brown raddle. 

Improvised Took of Slone 

There have been recovered from the refuse finger-likc pebbles of schist and slaty^ 
blue stone, averaging 10 cm, in length, and abraded to a blunt edge or rounded tip, 
usually at one end only. At first sight these stones might be thought the counterparts 
of the bone and antler improvised tools (fig. 7, nos, 1-8) discussed above. Inspection 



Fig* 10* 'Limpet Kaminer?*; No. i. Risga (Kelvin^ov^ 
No. Monsr- No. 3* modem. 


shows, however, that, whereas some of the utilized stones arc the analo^es of these 
implements, the majority are worn differently. They are also quite distinct from the 
crudely sharpened and often much edge-injured pebbles, flakes, and pieces of stone 
found at these sites. Occasionally the w^orn part is accompanied by slight flaking back¬ 
ward from the used end. A typical specimen,abraded at both extremities,is illustrated, 
fig, 10, no. I , Hundreds of exactly similar objects have been retrieved from the shell- 
, mounds of Oronsay and many from the Oban caves. With these the tapering quartz 
end-worn rods from Morar‘ may reasonably be bracketed (fig, lo, no, 2). Among the 
many suggestions advanced regarding their purpcee, the most plausible is that put 
forw-ard by Mr. Symington Grieve.^ It is that the prehistoric people^ used these as 

* Supra, pp- 120-2. ^ Qp, at., 1885, p. 57^ a suite of uihtr tools very sunilar lo those mauufai^iTed at 

^ Comparable examples have b«n noted at prehistodc RJsga and places refrrr^ to In this communiealion. See 
coastal sites outside Scotland For iostaucc, in south-west T. C. Cantrill'a "Flint Chipping-Hoors in south-west 
Pcrmbrokeslure they have been found with die products of' Pembrokeshire^ in 6 th series, vol. 1915t 

a Haked-stone industry which tndudes crude choppem and pp. 157^2 lo^ pmim. 
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do modern fishers in these parts, who when collecting bait employ similar stones to 
knock limpets off the rocks. The present author may mention that this is supported 
by his own tests with schistcee pebbles, e.g. fig. lo, no. 3, and quartz rods. Moreover, 
in these experiments many of the shells came to be holed in the same way as are count¬ 
less limpet'shells from the food-refuse. 

Hammer-stones from Risga, which do not differ from specimens recovered at other 
places mentioned in this paper, are bruised mainly from their having been used to 
flake stone. Unwrought and unabraded, long massive stones, found among the refuse, 
may have been used to ciub such slow-moving creatures as seals and garefowls. Large 
burnt stones and charred animal bones leave no room for speculation, however, for 
they proclaim that the communities knew and used fire for roasting their meat. 


THE AGE OF THE OBANIAN CULTURE 

A. At the outset it has to be said that there Is a great difference in age between the 
Obantan industries and the Larnian recovered from the deposits of the Early Post- 
Glacial, or so-called 25-ft., raised beach of the Firth of Clyde. Most of these relics of 
the Larnian culture, which was developed along the coasts of the North Channel, 
occur in secondary position. They originate from sites occupied on the low grounds 
and shore towards the end of the emergence of Boreal times, and while the Early Post- 
Glacial sea was dominant during the subsequent Atlantic climatic phase.' These 
strand-loopcrs’ relics were incorporated into the beach formation during this period 
of submergence and as the land recovered thereafter. 


B. At Oban the top of the Early Post-Glacial raised beach stands fully 30 ft. above 
and 100 yards behind the present one. The remains of occupation from the Oban 
caves which open on the old beach cannot be anterior to Late Atlantic times (c, 3000- 
2500 B,c.). The refuse could have accumulated only a//^r the re-elcvation of the land 
had begun. Even if man had reached the region before this, say, during the period of 
submergence, he could not have inhabited the caves, because their forming would then 
be continuing when they would, of course, be subject to the full influx of the sea. Yet, 
this could not have receded far during the early part of the occupation, since the lowest 
layers of refuse in .MacArthur's Cave were found to be intercalated between shingle 
from a secondary storm beach.^ 


* Because of the aspect of its bone and antler impJe- 
the Obiinian industry has ofien been descrihed as 
A^iimn. It hoA even been suggested that this industry of 
the Scottish seaboard is of A^Olaji But it is only fair 
to remember that the laie Professor jimea Gcikic long ago 
recognized that a. prolonged period separated the Pj'rencan 
post-Upprr Palaeolithic culture from the Oban industry 
( Thr Anii^uity of Man in Enraf^, Edi nbu rgh, 1914pp. 298)^ 
For he assign^ the former to his 'Lower Forestkn’ climade 
epoch and the latter to his ^ Upper Turbarian^ rtspcctiv-cly 
the Boreal and Atlmitk climatic phases. The aecuiary of 
thia ascription of the full Azilian culture k now pmvecL 


It has therefore to be conceded that elcmeiits of this facies 
could have rpehed Argyll by l-atc Atlantic times. Hut 
against this is the fact that the known liilFusion of the 
AzLIkn ciilturc docs not comprise notthem France, Actu¬ 
ally its distribution in that countiy^ corresponds almost 
exa^y to that of the parent Late Magdalenian, Moreover^ 
owing to the pmhable limits of the territorv^ redsimed from 
the Channel and the north-easterly situation of the land- 
bridge during the Boreal cmcrgenoep k is more thaji douht- 
fill if AzUlan strains penetratt^ into Britain: for here only 
the Early Magdalenian has left the slightest trace^ 

^ Joseph Anderson^ 1894-5, PP^ ^aS-jo, 
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C. The situation and composition of the Oronsay shell-heaps shows that these 
belong to the period of land-recovery following the regression of the Early Post- 
Glacial sea. All of them lie from 22 to 24 ft. above O.D. along or upon the beach 
which registers the maximum of the marine transgression, or upon rock w^eathered 
after being raised above the reach of the waves. The character of the intercalated 
materials indicates that winds and storms, and not the sea, were responsible for 
depositing the sand and shingle which interrupt the refuse beds.' 

D. From its lie the Risga midden, too, is assignable to the period of uplift which 
succeeded the Early Post-Glacial submergence, At this juncture, however, the time 
of its accumulation cannot be precised. But since the refuse of Risga comprises no 
beach materials to indicate disturbance by the sea, it is inferred that the land had 
recovered considerably before the islet in Loch Sunart came to be a resort of food- 
collectors. 


E, Apart from the foregoing, the remote situation of these localities makes it certain 
that they could only have been reached very long after the first Larnian colonists had 
alighted on the shores of the Firth of Clyde. Even by navigation the northward 
advance of the successors of the primordial settlers must have been slow Indeed along 
the indented coast. In the course of this progress various cultural strains, which had 
entered Scotland during the Atlantic climatic phase, including those from the other 
side of the countiy, w'ere absorbed in the industries of the migrants. Naturally, local 
facies of a provincial littoral culture \TOuld evolve in response to the environment of 
the communities. Such is the hybrid stone and bone industry represented in the 
assemblages from Oban, Oronsay, and Risga. That from the last-named site differs 
from the Oban and Oronsay facies only by its strong element of flaked and retouched 
artifacts of stone. This crucial complement now permits us better to assess the 
Obanian culture, and to trace its influences beyond the place made classic by the first 
and rich discoveries. Since Tardcnoislan and Baltic tinges appear in the industries 
associated with the Early Post-Glacial raised beach of south-west Scotland, it is highly 
probable that with the Larnian tradition they were carried northward along the coast. 
Possibly some Baltic influences also gained the west by routes in the interior. For 
certain flaked stone implements from Glen Finlas and Inchlonaig in Luss parish, 
Loch Lomond,^ suggest that Baltic traditions passed westward from the Forth valley.' 

The fact that the Risga assemblage includes forms like Late Larnian is not so 
remarkable as the presence therein of t>'pes resembling tools of the littoral Early Neo¬ 
lithic developed on the provincial Mesolithic and reinforced by foreign elements to¬ 
wards the beginning of the Sub-Boreal climatic phase (c. 2500 b.c,). Of course, they 
do not prove any connexion between the full Obanian of Risga, but would point to 
somewhat parallel developments in response to local requirements. When researches 


^ Symingion Grieve, Thf Book and Oranfay^ 

Edinburgti, 1923, vqI L, pp. 42-4. Cf. A, Hendcraon 
Bishop, 1913-14, p. 64 ff. 

» A. IX Lacaille/Some Scottish Cdrfr-i«>lsand Ground- 
flaked Iraplements of Stoned m Proc. Soc. Ani. Stotu, vol. 


htxh\ E939-40, pp. 6“S Slid fig. 1, n^. 4 and 5. 

* During the Atlantic climatic phase the upper reaches 
of the Forth would probably be fcnianda within a few 
miles of the lower valley of the Endrick Water, a feeder of 
Loch Lomond. 
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are extended, it may well be established that the outposts of the Oban culture, at least 
north of the type-station, are referable to this phase of the Post-Glacial period. Already 
to the stratigraphy and geographical considerations which indicate that the Oban caves 
and Isle of Oronsay were occupied earlier than Risga, archaeological evidence can be 
added to show that the traditions of this regional culture long endured. 

Jt is thought that the foregoing makes it clear that on the Atlantic seaboard of 
Scotland the Obanian culture did not replace the Lamian/ but was a regional develop¬ 
ment of it. It belongs to the Mesolithic complex of the British Isles. For, from 
its beginnings tn the Atlantic climatic phase onward its food-gathering exponents 
practised an Old Stone Age economy. The situation and character of some of their 
industries demonstrate the long persistence of Obanian culture. In the case of Risga 
particularly, contemporaneity is indicated with the early Epimesolithic industries re¬ 
covered from the humus overlying the Early Post-Glacial raised beach in north-east 
Ireland and south-west Scotland, and therefore with the full but probably short-lived 
English Neolithic. 

Cup-and-ring markings, such as are usually assigned to the Bronze Age, occur on a 
rock-outcrop on Risga. But they can no more be ascribed meantime to true Obanian 
kitchen-midden folk than the pottery and human bones from the uppermost beds in 
caves and other openings at the name-site of the regional culture. The sculpturings, 
potsherds, and bones point to a later resort to sites first tenanted by settlers in a stage 
of Mesolithic cultural development. The petroglyphs are probably contemporary with 
the stone circle Greadal Fhinn near Kilchoan, on the mainland 8 miles west of Risga. 
This setting may in turn be related to some discoveries made by Mr. T. C. Leth¬ 
bridge, F.S.A., on the coast of the Ardnamurchan peninsula. These and other littoral 
finds have to be considered briefly for the evidences they afford of man’s northward 
progress. 

stoke industries from the coast of ardnamurchan 

Samta Bay. At Sanna Bay, z miles north-east of Ardnamurchan Point, Mr, Leth¬ 
bridge found a cremation burial and shell-midden, resting upon a former land-surface 
in the sand-hills,'' At this, the w'estemmost prehistoric site on the mainland of Great 
Britain, tw'O occupation layers were exposed in one of the accumulations. On the 
surface of the upper stratum he picked up some bronze objects and pieces of coarse 
ware of the kind commonly made until recently in the Hebrides, From the lower 
deposit there were taken fragments of ornamented Beaker ware (fig. 11, no, i), flakes 
of buchite and flint, some well-made flint implements including a flatly retouched knife, 
no. 2, a compound scraper, no. j, hvo basalt axe-heads, nos. 5 and 6, one unfinished 
and broken, the other showing the influence of metal types. 

Examination of this group, now in the University Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Cambridge, discloses the presence of other noteworthy specimens which, 
however, were not mentioned specifically in the report on the site. In the light of more 
knowledge of the West Highland stone industries, attention is drawn to two. One is a 

' Cf, C. F. C. Hpwkea. rtyitw of H. L. Movius’s Insh Sioik Jge in A-ofur/, 3831, 3r<l April 1943. p. 377, 

• at., 
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tip-end micro-burin, 00,7, its characteristic facet and notch partly worked down, and one 
long edge steeply blunted, the other showing surface wear. This instance of the treat¬ 
ment of a by-product stands alone. It suggests that, since flint may not have been 



Fig, II* Sanim Bay industry- (Nos. after Lethbridge.} 

easily obtained, even waste was pressed into serv'lce. The others, a sliced flint nodule 
brought to a sharp point and long working-edge, and combining in itself a perforator 
and a steep side-scraper, no. 8, and the flint core, no. 9, would be in place In an 
Obanian or Lamian series. 

Cul na Croise, Eleven miles east of Sarma Bay, sites on bays around the unnamed 
indented bight in north-east Ardnamurchan have yielded assemblages of stone imple¬ 
ments. At one,’ in sand-dunes behind a small bay Cul na Croise, z furlongs from 

■ Called Gorten Bay by Mr. Lrthbridge in Prac. Soc. describes small medieval relies, presumably of battles, oa 
Ant. Scot., vol. tix, 1924“S. pp. 105-8. tn his paper, the shares of Cul tui Cmise and of another bay to the 
'Battle Site in Gorten Bay, Kentra, ^Vrditamurchan’. he noith-wesL He only touchea upon the prehistoric remains. 

VOU MCJV ^ 
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Sgeir a’ Caolats,'just south of the entrance to the sound into the deepiy penetrating bay 
of Kcntra, our Fellow collected potsherds, artifacts of flint and other stones, including 
ieaf'shaped and barbed-and-tanged arrow-heads, minute round scrapers and small 
pointed blades retouched in microlithic style, including some Tardenoisian types. The 
finder’s opinion that the industry belonged to the Beaker complex, and could there¬ 
fore be linked with the tower deposit at Sanna Bay, is supported by comparable 
discoveries from sandy areas, not only in other parts of Scotland but also in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Since the group from Cut na Croise certainly represents an extension of the older 
facies of Sanna Bay, one is compelled to ask ^vhen Bromic Age culture reached the 
Rough Bounds of the West Highlands, and w'here the early metal age folk came into 
contact with exponents of more primitive industries. These questions become signi' 
ficant in face of a large mixed collection of stone artifacts from this area. 

Drynaji Bay. On top of the raised beach behind Diynan Bay, a quarter of a mile 
south by west of Cul na Croise, the discovery^ of a most prolific industry has rewarded 
Dr. Monro’s patient search. The collection he has amassed, tliough mainly of quartz 
artifacts, comprises a surprisingly large number of flints and a few tools flaked in green 
quartzite. 

This series is important for its mixture of dements and as a link between Risga and 
Morar. ft is composed of all the salient quartz forms met with in the industry from 
that island and from the mainland site in Morar. Indeed, so similar are the quartz 
artifacts of Drynan Bay and Morar that illustrations of representative lots from cither 
place could serve as typological guides to the industries of both stations. Besides a 
great variety of flakes with a fair sprinkling of blades, worn from use or retouched 
along convenient margins, and common scraper forms, this assemblage includes crude 
axc-like tools brought to an edge by bold flaking. These fall into the same category 
as the rough pebble- and flake-tools in the Obanian industries of Oronsay and Risga, 
and in tlie Morar set. Variants in the shape of heavy choppers, resembling those of 
the Scottish Obanian and Irish Late Larnian, are fairly frequent also. A particularly 
fine example manufactured from a cobble of green quartzite can be singled out (fig, 12, 
no. t). This t>'pe, already noticed at Morar, ^ seems to have been much favoured at 
sites on the eftast and islands in the w'est and north-west of Scotland. Heavy scrapers 
also formed from pebbles, e.g. no. a, were made in Late Lamian style at Drynan Bay. 

Pick-like tools, improvised or flaked to a working-end in rods and plunging flakes 
of quartz, as no. 3, serve further to show that the settlers here had needs similar to 
those of the Larnians on the shores of the North Channel, Their true picks have to 
be distinguished from short, narro%v objects worn to a round or bevel, like those which 
modern analogy suggests were employed as limpet-hammers. 

The flint knapped at Drynan Bay is of much better quality than that which ser\'cd 
the Risga food-collectors. Not only did It permit of the manufacture of fine imple¬ 
ments, but it allows us to-day to recognize the typology of the products. 

The flints (fig. 13) include an array of utilized an^ trimmed flakes. One, no. 1, 

' i.e. the Skerry in the Kyle (Sound or Strait). ^ Saj^tra, p. 113, irJ pL kk\', no. 14. 
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plunging and slightly retouched and worn at the bulbar end, is a small replica of the 
classic Larne pick which abounds in the littoral Mesolithic industries of north-east 
Ireland, but which is only sparingly represented in south-west Scodand. It bears 
close comparison with the much larger quartz specimen, fig. 12, no. 3 (above). 

Parallel-sided (e.g. nos. 2-3) and leaf-shaped blades are present to recall the best 
traditions of extraction from the core. 

Some fairly steep scrapers are trimmed by rather bold, narrow flaking on pieces and 
flakes, A good example, no. 4, treated in the same way as several Obanian and Late 
Lamian specimens, and like one or two from Morar, (s noteworthy for its archaic 
appearance. Such objects contrast with the flint scrapers which seem to have been 
more commonly made in the Dry nan Bay mdustrj\ These are roundish and bear the 
fine characteristic ninning retouches of Scottish Bronze Age workmanship. The draw¬ 
ings of a typical example, no. 5, and of a fragment, no. 6, make additional comment 
unnecessary. 

The trimming of the full round working-edge of a small scraper, no. 7, made in a 
flake sliced from a pebble differs markedly from that of its mde quartz and fine flint 
companions. It is of the same and almost steep microlithic character as the close 
dressing which appears on the three margins of a small triangular flake brought to an 
offset point, no. 8.^ Even finer is the work seen on many diminutive forms. Two 
segments, of which the arc is blunted, nos. 9 and 10, suffice to show that true Tarde- 
noisian shapes were manufactured besides Lamian and Obanian u^pes. From the 
smaller the bulb of percussion has been removed ; the larger comprises the upper end 
of a blade cut by micro-burin technique. No micro-burin can he illustrated from here, 
but proof that the specialized Tardenoisian method served is supplied by a blade 
notched prcparatively for cutting (no. ii ). 

Dr. Munro has found small cores typical of an industry which produced well- 
developed microlithic forms. A single-platform example is figured (no, 12). 

From the foregoing it is plain that the Dryman Bay collection certainly represents a 
homogeneous industry. This is in keeping with what has been observed at several 
coastal sandy sites in Scotland. Thus, at Shewalton, Ayrshire,^ there have been found 
a tanged arrow-head edge-blunted in microlithic style together with ordinarv bi- 
facially flaked leaf-shaped forms, and microliths, non-geometric and geometric. 
Kindred discoveries are recorded from BaJlantrae in the same county.^ And it is 
believed that the Culbin Sands, Moray, furnish a parallel to the instances from the 
Atlantic seaboard. Reference need not be made to others which have come to the 
author’s notice, for the series from the site at Cul na Croise next to Drynan Bay is 
sufficient to confirm ascription of the stone industries of north-east Ardnamurchan to 
a period not earlier than the Bronze Age. The exponents of these, however, continued 
the Mesolithic food-collecting habit as would be expected in this remote region, and 
as is attested, notably at Dn-nan Bay, by artifacts of Obanian and ancestral Lamian 
facies. 

* CL ihc snmil trimmed flini blade fiYitn Pislorar, tig, aiicJ example? in fig. z. 
no. find p. 114^ ^ ^ D. I^caillep op. j944-5p pp. 100-4, 

= A. D. Laciiillc, *^' 1 esoJitluc Iniplements from Ayr^ exiimples in fig, 5, 
shire'f in Frrx. Soc- A fit. Scot., voL 1929-30^ pp, 44“5i 
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It seems, therefore, that the regional hybrid stone industries afford at least a partial 
answer to the questions relating to the coming together of exponents of Mesolithic 
and later cultures in this part of Scotland, The absorptions could not, of course, have 
taken place before the Sub-Boreal climatic phase was already well advanced. For, 
as has been seen, the full Obanian of Risga, from which so many elements in the 
industries of north-east Ardnamurchan and Morar are derived, can hardly be much 
earlier. Where actual contact first occurred cannot yet be determined, but the col¬ 
lection from Drynan Bay shows clearly that it did in fact take place on the great 
peninsula. It cannot be (loubted that on the coast of this, with its caves and innumer¬ 
able sheltered coves and bays, there must exist similar industries of strand-loopers and 
boating folk pushing northward. Future researches, carried back towards Risga, may 
provide the solution. 

Head of Ke/dra Bay. During a recent stay in north-east Ardnamurchan Dr. Munro 
found relics of a flint and quartz industry below a w'ooded bank, significantly named 
Bruach na Maorach,’ bet\\-ecn Ares'^egaig on the east and Gortencorn on the w^cst, at the 
head of Kentra Bay. More will have to be recovered from here before the industry can 
be fully appraised. It seems, however, to be similar to that of Drynan Bay, tw'o miles 
to the north-west, and its run of products to accord with the standards of the Morar 
stone industry. A selection of the most noteworthy flints is figured (fig. 14). It includes 
tw'o small patinated core-scrapers of Mesolithic facies, one conical, no. 1 1 the other 
irregular, no. 2; a parallel-sided flake struck from a well-prepared core, no. 3; and a 
small scaled pebble-core, no. 4, of a type particularly common in Larnian and Obanian 
assemblages from western Scottish sites where good flint was not readily obtainable. 
Some of the worked quartzes from here may eventually prove important as dating 
factors, since they were extracted from a bed of peat broached for improvements to a 
service track. Among the smaller forms, no. 5, a scraper, and no. 6, a fine flake, stand 
out. Coarse, heavi,'' scrapers recall Late Larnian types, e.g. no. 7, 

The pollen-analysis of samples of the peat forming the deposit, and adhering to a 
tool, may fix the age of the bed within certain limits when more light has been shed on 
the imperfectly known forest history of the region. Dr. H . Godw^in, F.R.S., of the Sub¬ 
department of Botany School, Quatemar}’ Research, Cambridge, has kindly given the 
following report* on (A) Peat from site, and (B) Peat from surface of quartz artifact. 

The accompanying tabic gives the result of pollen analysis from the two samples. Little is to be 
learned from thein, although it is evident that the deposit, containing substantial amounts of 
alder, must be post-Boceal in age. Clcarlv birch was very abundant but this is characteristic of 
the north and west of Scotland over very long periods, as may be seen by comparing Erdtman's 
pollen diagrams for Invcroran, Argyll. 

The pollen of Scafnosa, ArTneria and Piantago^ not to mention the high percentages of Cafluna 
tetrads, indicates that conditions were far from closed woodland (at any rate locally), and this is 
in confomuty uith the frequent sweet-gale {Myrica) pollen. This latter is difficult to separate 
fully from the hazel pollen. 

A single grain of L^tticera (honeysuckle) may be noted. 

' Th& B^k. of the kind to be puhlishcd in cemnexion with a £ton^ 

- U ift inlerwting to observe iluX dm report is the first industry frotn Scottish site. 
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It ta poaaibte that there is a much closer netw ork of west Scottish diagrams, these results 
may be fitted to some defimte horizon in them. 
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STONE INDUSTRIES FROM THE ISLES 

Series of stone artifacts akin to those from the north coast of Ardnarnurchan have 
been found on several islands in the w'estem waters. They prove the wide distribu¬ 
tion of food-collecting folk by migratory movements which, emanating from thfe main¬ 
land, were the counterparts of those commemorated by the coastal industries of the 
Rough Bounds. A few instances only need to be mentioned in testimony of this 
diffusion. 


Colly Kerrera, and Colonsay, Mr. Lethbridge tells me' that he has found a micro- 
lith at Hogh Bay on the west side of the Inner Hebridean Isle of Coll lying in the same 
latitude as Risga, and about 12 miles west of Ardnarnurchan Point. Aso, from a thin 
occupation layer in the same locality in a bay between Ben Foill and Arileod he re¬ 
covered a small graver-like flint implement, a flatly trimmed scraper made on a small 
flake, and sherds of Beaker ware. 

Much farther south the same archaeologist discovered a microliih associated with 
potsherds on the Isle of Kerrera in Loch Llnnhe, opposite Oban, 

By far the largest group is that gathered from an old land-surface In sand at Balna- 
hard, Colonsay, the island adjacent to Oronsay, 15 miles south of Mull. Regarded as 
Late Neolithic by the finders,^ the lot includes a barbed-and-tanged arrow-head, a.\e- 
heads, blades, a small trimmed Lame pick, small cores, also elongated shingle stones 
with ends rubbed down, or broken from forceful use, and similar to the utilized 
narrow pebbles and rods from Oban, Oronsay and Risga, Diynan Bay and Morar.^ 
Thus, in its products of a flake and blade industry, this assemblage shows close 


‘ In letter, Cambridge, gth December, 1947. 

= W, B. Wright and A. M. Peach, 'The Neolithic 
Remains of Colonsay, in the Western laics of Scotland', 


in Grot. 562 (voJ. viii, no. iv), April 1911, pp. 164-75. 
* Suftta, pp, 125-6. 
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identity with the Ardnamurchan series which are more advanced than the Ohanian 
industry of Risga. 

Save for the possibility that the pottery accompanying the Kerrera flints might be 
of a type earlier than Beaker^* none of these finds suggests any connexiem with the 
Mcgalithic people. 

South Vist. Products of a flint industry are know'n from the west coast of South 
Uist in the Outer Hebrides. They include objects found at Dalihurgh by Mr. Leth¬ 
bridge, among them barbed-and-tanged arrow-heads and diminutive scrapers. These 
tools exhibit diflFerent styles of retouch, such as a well-developed trimming recalling 
Bronze Age work, also flat minute dressing resembling that applied to the tiny blade 
from Morar described in an early section.' That this industry must be relatively very 
late would appear not only from the remoteness of the place where it occurs, but also 
from the generally atypical facies of its products. The island may not have been 
reached by a direct 40-mile sea-passage from the mainland, but rather as the culmina¬ 
tion of a slow process of hugging coasts which offered the shelter of bays and caves, and 
which provided abundant subsistence. 

Skye. No stone industry has so far been recorded from the mainland shores north 
of Rudlia’n Achaidh Mhoir^ or from the east side of the Isle of Skye to suggest how 
the elements of coastal culture gained the Outer Isles. How'ever, on the west side, in 
a ca%'e excavated by Sir Lindsay Scott, F.S.A., at Rudh’an Dunain, a poor industry 
using bloodstone from Rum, to miles to the east, and quartz has been revealed in suc¬ 
cessive Bronze Age layers, the most prolific also yielding Beaker vvare.+ One of these 
relic-beds may be correlated with the industry' of Rudba'n Achaidh Mhblr in South 
Morar. 

If hazardous, it is nevertheless tempting to see some connexion bet’ween the 
mainland and island industries in other series from Skye, and now in the University 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge. Got by Mr. Lethbridge from 
two Bronze Age cairns at Tote, Skeabost, at the head of Loch Snizort Beag, an 
inlet of the sea on the north coast, these clutches of buchitc, or vitrified shale, arti¬ 
facts arc remarkable. Weathering has enhanced the archaic aspect they already owe 
to the character of their components, fig. 15. These include fairly large, fine blades 
and implements made thereon, as nos. 1-4, some retouched at the end or along one 
or more margins, as nos. 3 and 4, a few cores, e.g. nos. 5 and 6, one (no. 6) having 
apparently served as a scraper, a steeply dressed trimming-flake, no, 7, and a steeply 
blunted, simple microlithic form, no. 8, its parent blade conceivably cut by micro¬ 
burin technique. 

Although the assemblages from the Isle of Skye may not be links between Morar 
and the Outer Hebrides, the nearest to Skye being North Ubt, 15 miles westerly 

* T. C, Lethbridge, in litt. as. ntpra. ns iniplemetita. Between this manifestly late inland site 

* Pi ’ ‘4 t wid fig, 3 , no, 6 . anJ the coastal industries there exists no" conceivabk con- 

* The antiquit)' nearest Rudha’n Achaidh MhoJr is the ncxion. 

lake-tiwelling of Loch nan E^la tn Arisaig (R Munro, * 'Lxeavation of Rudh'an Dunain Cave, Shye\ tn/V mt. 
Andrnt Scottish Lake-dweilin^t, Edinburgh, tSSi, p. ja}. Soc. Ani. Scot., vol. Ixviii, 1933-4, PP- ff- J- G. D, 
Fractured quartzes reported ftom hercciinnot be regarded Clark describes ilw stone industry, pp, 1*3-3, ‘‘"d fig. t. 
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across the Little Minch, yet it must have been over tfils strait that the traditions of 
fine flaking and retouching stone were carried northerly to Harris and Lewis* 

Lewis. So far as the writer knows, the most comprehensive stone industry from the 
‘Long Island’ is one demonstrating the tenacity of these traditions. He has in mind 
artifacts from hut-circles believed to be of Broch Age at Valtos, Uig, on Loch Roag, 
an inlet of the sea on the west coast.’ Here, with quantities of animal bones, mainly 
red deer, and shell-refuse, were found quite delicate flakes, blades, and a variety of 
well-made scrapers of tractable vein-quartz, besides coarse, heavy but skilfully fl^ed 
choppers and flakes struck in gneissose rocks. All these were associated with saddle- 
querns and bun-shaped rubbers, also sherds of characteristic ware, most ornamented, 
some with the impression of cereal grains. 

The settlers at this Hebridean site seem not to have manufactured bone implements, 
but to have relied mainly on stone.- Tliis is, of course, in keeping with what has been 
observed in the foregoing. For, apart from a few sawn, hacked, or scored pieces, no 
bone-work in the true sense has been found in the West Highland coastal industries, 
mainland or island, other than the full Obanian considered above. Despite differences 
tn age, this serves in a w'ay to connect the industries of all these remote stations, 
including that of Morar descended from the facies of north-east Ardnamurchan . 

CONCLUSIONS 

A. The quartz and flint industry of Rudha 'n Achaidh Mhoir in South Morar 
records the sojourns of strand-loopers w^^ho may have been making their \vay along 
the coast underpressure from more advanced people from the south. The industry, 
though not strictly datable, is the earliest evidence of man in this part of the West 
Highlands of Scotland. Its mode of occurrence and output indicate that it cannot be 
anterior to advanced Sub-Boreal times. The land then stood somewhat higher rela¬ 
tive to the sea than now. Not before that had the sand-dunes developed sufficiently 
to add to that wind-shield which the extinct storm-beach of the Early Post-Glacial sea 
afforded making the old bay an attractive habitat. Behind there stretched an area free 
from dense forest-grow'th. 

The parentage of the Morar industry lies in working-sites around Kentra Bay in 
north-east Ardnamurchan. THis shows that in this region descendants of Obanian 
food-collectors practising a Mesolithic economy had some contacts with Bronze Age 
people. Copying some of the stone implement-forms of their more advanced con¬ 
geners, whom one would associate with the Beaker stage of man’s cultural develop¬ 
ment begun in the Sub-Boreal climatic phase, they added these to their basically 
Obanian equipment and its derivatives from the comprehensive Lamian of the south¬ 
west. The Morar industry therefore represents an extension in the Atlantic drainage 
of a simple littoral facies developed in Ardnamurchan. 

* A. D. Laiaille, ap. dt., 1936-7, pp. 379-96. menlH amoiig the variety of stone tods few show the 

J It is interesting that the artifact evidence afforded by refincmentB of craftsmanship. On the other hand, the 
the site at contrasts with that from the Ullages of relics of the bone-woth comprise well-defined forms which 

earlier hut culturally more advanced people at Staia Brae, illustrate the survival of Baltic traditions. (V. G. Childe, 
Orhney, and Jarlshof, Shetland. At both northern settle- ScotUuid before the StoU, l/jndon, 194S, p. 25.) 

vcn., XCtv 
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Even m a straight line across the water, a considerable distance separates Ardna- 
murchan from South Morar. Direct passage over a dangerous sea, however, is not 
envisaged, but only slow progress, probably by boat, along the coast. Indented as this 
is, many ot the intermediate coves would be attractive to squatters whose relics survey 
should reveal. 

B. The northward movement along the mainland coast commemorated by the 
Morar industiy had westerly counterparts which bore Mesolithic stone-working tradi¬ 
tions and later techniques to some of the inner isles. An extension of the first may 
eventually have carried by stages into some of the Outer Hebrides. 

The industries of manifestly backward food-collecting communities, occurring 
behind bays in the Rough Bounds and on a few of the isles, belong to a low-culture 
complex that is well represented from Cornwall to the North Channel and the Firth 
of Ch’de. Over this great stretch there were local but not necesj^ly synchronous 
variations. Such w'ere the inclusion of reinforcing elements made in different tradi¬ 
tions and in response to regional conditions and requirements. Particular interest 
attaches to the assimilations and contacts, which took place from Sub-Boreal times 
onward, evidenced along the western waters of Scotland, since these, as in Ulster, 
concern the long-persisting Mesolithic cultures developed mainly during the Atlantic 
climatic phase. In the Rough Bounds of the West Highlands the Obanian culture was 
involved. 

C, So far as is knowm now, none of the strand-loopers’ industries in the West High¬ 
land area proves contacts between the holders of Mesolithic traditions and Megalithic 
or more advanced Neolithic people. For, as in so many other parts, the links were 
with an early metal culture. This conforms with the view that the true Neolithic with 
its developed economy and new arts, which could not have thrived in such country as 
the Rough Bounds, was short-lived and localized in these islands. On the other hand, 
to small unenterprising societies the shores of that region, like those of the rest of the 
West Highland area, afforded ample subsistence obtainable with little effort. Despite 
their proven contacts with members of more advanced race, the primitives long 
endured in their simple economy in the west, contributing little or nothing to the 
culture of those who were laying down the foundations of civilization in Scotland. 
It is less remarkable that evidence of this persistence should appear at remote spots 
on islands on the outermost edge of nonh-western Europe than at Rudha’n Achaidh 
Mhoir in Morar. For this site and its industry, producing none of the developed tool- 
forms or other indicators of a standard higher than Mesolithic, exemplify admirably 
the long survival of Old Stone Age traditions, way of life, and methods even on the 
mainland in the Highland Zone of Great Britain. 
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Pictor in Carmine' 


By the late M, R, JAilES* Esq., O.M., 


Litt.D., F.BjV., 


F.S.A. 


T he treatise called Pictor in Carmine is notable as containing the largest known 
collection of types anti antitypes intended to be used by artists, I have often 
called attention to it, and for many years have been on the look*out for its 
occurrence in manuscripts, in the hope that I might ultimately be able to prt>duce an 
edition of the whole text. Whether that may yet see the light I do not know; it is a 
work of considerable bulk, and perhaps hardly merits a great expenditure of time and 
print, but comparatively few pages w'lll suffice to give a conspectus of the contents and 
character of the book. 

I will begin with a translation of the anonymous author's Preface, revised from one 
which I printed in 1890 in the Transactions of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
(vol. vii). The manuscripts on tvhich my text is based are Nos. 300 and 217 in the 
library' of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 11059 of tire Phillipps Collection 
at Cheltenham,* w'hich was printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps in a catalogue issued at 
the Middle Hill Press, and reprinted by M. DeSisle in his Melanges de Paldographie^ 
etc. (p. 206). 1 have myself collated the Cheltenham copy. 

Struck with grief that in the sanctuary' of God there should be foolish pictures, and what are 
rather misshapen monstrosities than ornaments, I wished if possible to occupy the minds and 
eyes of the faithful in a more comely and useful fashion. For since the eyes of our contemporaries 
are apt to be caught by a pleasure that is nut only vain, but even profane, and since I did not think 
it would be casv to do away altogether with the meaningless paintings in churches, especially in 
cathedral and parish churches, where public stations take place, I think it an excusable concession 
that they should enjoy at least that class of pictures which, as being the books of the laity-, can 
surest divine things to the unlearned, and stir up the learned to the love of the scriptures. 

indeed—to touch but a few points out of many—which is more decent, which more pro¬ 
fitable, to behold about the altar of God double-headed eagles, four lions with one and the same 
head, centaurs with quivers, headless men* grinning, the so-calJed ‘logical’ chimaera,'* the fabled 
intrigues of the fcx and the cock, monkeys playing the pipe, and Boethius’s ass and lyrc;^ or 
(surely) to contemplate the deeds of the Patriarchs, die rites of the Law, the deliverances w-rought 
by the Judges, the symbolic acts of the Kings, the confiicta of the Prophets, the victories of the 
!^laccabees, the works of the l^ord the Saviour, and the revealed mysteries of the Gospel in its 
first splendour? Is the panorama of the Old and New Testaments so meagre that we must needs 
set aside what is comely and profitable, and, as the saying goes, make ducks and drakes of our 
money* in favour of ignbble fancies? Nay, but it is the criminal presumption of painters that has 
gradually introduced these sports of fantasy, which the church ought not to have countenanced 


’ .\n unpublished paper by the laic Dr. Montague 

Rhodes 0,\Lt sent by him in ig ^2 a contribu¬ 

tion CO a Ftsucfmft in honour of the sixtieth biithduy of 
Prof. Dr. Arthur Haselnff^ of Kiel, Owing to the condi¬ 
tions in Germany, the Frstschnft was abwidoncd* and the 
paper remained In Dr. IlasetofTs possession; it b now 
rEtyrncd, by hia eouxteay, sv\\h a vie>v to its publication in 
England^ ft has been seen ihrougb the press by our 
Fellow' Dn E. Millar^ 

^ Now in the library of John Ifcly-Hutchinson^ 


ChLppenham Lodge, Eh% by Vphoscr kindness four of tJic 
pag^ arc reproduced in pis. XKVi-ixvif. Tbe Editor has 
to thank Mr^ Hely-Hutcbinson for the load of the 
manuscript. 

^ Acephali, men with their fscea in ibeir chests, 

* Not traced ; the Scholiast on Hesiod, Thec^. 33^2* says 
the chimaera represent the three pam of onitoiy% 

* Boeth. Cemx. Phil. 1. 4. The full proverb ts: ova^ 

teal ^ ffdAmyyof. 

^ ^nummoB ut aiunt iocdbos elftindamuB.^ Not traced. 
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so long—for it has certainly se'emetl to countenance? what it has not ceased to tolerate with such 
culpable longsuHering. Therefore it is that, to curb the licence of painters, or rather to influence 
thoir work in churches where paintings are permitted, my pen has drawn up certain applications 
of events from the Old and New Testaments, with the addition in every case of a couple of verses 
which shortly explain the Old Testament subject and apply it to that of the New. *1 hese, at the 
request of certain persons, I have written out in chapters herewith; and the object of placing 
several couplets of verses under each heading is that what the shortness of one couplet does not 
suffice to explain in any case, the repetition in different words may supply in the same heading, 
giving the reader a satisfactory choice. 

These distichs are to be inscribed about the Old Testament incident, or about any other of 
mystical or ti-pical application. For about the Ne^v Testament incident (as being of comtnuner 
occurrence and better known) it suffices to write merel\‘ the names of the personages. For the 
rest, it was not my husine^ to arrange for those who supervise such mattere, all that should be 
painted; let them look to it themselves as the fancy takes each, or as he abounds in his own 
sen^, provided only that they seek Christ's glory, not their own: and so not only may Me perfect 
praise out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, but even if these hold their peace, the stones 
may crj' out, and a painted wall declare the wonderful works of God after a fashion. It has been 
my purpose to supplement the materials for the comely decoration already begun in many 
churches and to curb the faults t>f excessive levity by providing a supply of more excellent quality, 

I append the Latin text as it stands in the MS. Corp, Chr. Coll. Camb, 300, supple¬ 
mented, in the case of a few missing words, from the Phillipps MS. 1 1059, On these 
and the other manuscripts more will be said later, 

Dolens in sanctuarip del fieri picturarum ineptias et deform(i)a quedam portenta magis quam 
ornamenta, opiabam si fieri posset mentes ocuiosque fidelium honestius et utilius occupare. 
Cum enim nostri temporis oculi non solum uana sed etiam profana sepius uoluptatc capiantur, 
nec facile putauerim inanes ecclesie picturas hoc tempore posse penitus abrogari, presertira in 
cathedralibus ct haptismalib^ ctxlcsiis ubi publice fiunt stadones, excusabilem arbitror indul- 
genciam, si ueJ ciusmodi picturis delcaentur que tanquam libri laicorum simpHcibus diuina 
suggerant, et iiteratos ad amorem excitem senpturarum. f^iquidem, ut pauca tangamus de 
plurimis, quidnam decentlus est, quid fructuosius, speculari circa dei alurlum aquilas bicipites, 
unius dusdemque capitis leones quatuor, centauros pharetratos UI. phaleratos) frementes 
acephalos, chimeram ut fingunt iogicam, fabulosa uutpis ct gaIJi diludia, simias tibiemes et onos 
liras Bwtii; uel certe contemplari gesta patriarch arum, Tegis cerimonias, presidia iudicum, 
typicos regum actus, certamina prophetarum, Machabconim triumphos, opera Domini 
saluatoris, et iam coru^ntis euatigelii rcuelata misteria ? Nam adeo angusta cst uctcris ac noui 
testamenti series, quatinus honestum et utile postponentes in adtnuentionum turpitudine num- 
mos ut aiunt iocoaos effundamus? Sed hec fantasmatum Judibria pauiatim introduxit pictorum 
nefamla presumptio, quam iitique tanto tempore non debuit eccicsiastxca grauitas accepta&je, 
nam acceptarc uisa est, quod reprehensibili non desinit sustinentia tolerare. ' 

Ad modcrandam itaque pictorum licentiam imino 'ad informan<^m eorum operam in ccclesiis 
ubi pingii permittitur digerit pre)sem calamus adaptationves quasdam rerum gesta rum ex 
ueteri et nouo test 3 (mento cum superscriptione; binorum uersuum qui re m gestam ucteris 
testamenti) breuiter elucidant, et rem n oui conuenienter adap tant, quorundam postulaitione 
capitulatrm ad ma'num conscript!. Ideo uero pe r singula capitula plures) positi sunt binarii 
uersuum (ut quod circa unum non suffidt exprimere breuitas, supplcat circa idem altcrata 
diuersitas, placitam datura Jegentibus optionem . Qui uidelicet bini uersus circa rem gestam 
ueteris testamenti scribendi sunt, uel circa aliud quid mistice seu tropicc adaptationis. Nam 
circa rem gestam euaitgelii eo quod usitatior et notoria sit, suffidt scribere lantummodo nornina 
personarum. Cetemm liiis qui talia curant non erat meum pmgenda queque disponere, sed 
disponant ipsi prout rmhit sua quemque uoluptas, uel prout unusquisque in suo sensu abundat, 
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dummodu gloriam Christi qucrunt tian nec solum ejc ore iufantium et lactentium pcrficiat 

ipse budem, sed edam si nil tacuerint, lapidcs clament, et dei magnalia pictus qnodammodo 
paries cloquatur. Michi propositum fuit In pic risque iam ccclcsiis ceptam honestatis ampliare 
matcriam, ct delictum nimie uanitatis prestantiiin copia temperare. 

In this preface our author states his purpose and method very clearly, and he pro¬ 
ceeds forthwith to carry out his plan. First he gives the titles of his 138 chapters, and 
of the varjdng numbers of types which he assigns to each. Then, repeating each title, 
he gives us the distichs explanatory of the types, which make up the body of the book. 
No type has less than two distichs, and some have as many as six. In most of the 
manuscripts interlinear glosses and marginal notes—Biblical quotations or explanatory 
observ^ations—are added. These are doubtless an integral part of the text. 

So much for the plan of the work. I w-ill next enumerate the copies of it at present 
known to me. 

1. The best of all, I believe, and the oldest is Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
300, which contains the Picior alone. It is at latest of the early thirteenth cen- 
tuiy: 1 have a complete transcript of it. Its only defect is that two initials have 
been cut out of it; the first, that of the preface, represented Theohgia admonish¬ 
ing or directing Picior: the names are written above it. The other may have had 
a picture of the Annunciation (pis. xxvr, xxvii). 

2. Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 217 {If. 219-25), is an incomplete copy, of cent, 
xiii, in a volume of collections once in the library of Worcester Cathedral. It 
has the prologue, list of subjects, and text ending in cap. 27. 

3. Phillipps 11059 Fairfax manuscript) is of cent, xiii, finely written, with 33 
lines to the page. It contains only the Picior and has the same marginalia as 
no. I- The second leaf begins dicit deus. [This manuscript is owned (1950) by 
Mr, John Hely»Hutchinson (pis. xxviii, xxix),] 

4. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Digby 65, If. 79-102, of cent, xiii, has the verses 
only, without the list of subjects or the preface. 

5. Ibid., Laud lat. J09, from Waltham -Abbey, of cent, xiii, in a miscellaneous 
volume, has the list of subjects without the prologue, and with a few of the 
verses written in the margin. 

6. Ibid., Rawlinson A. 425 of cent, xiii, has Picior only, imperfect at each end, 
beginning in § xeix of the list of chapters. 

7. Ibid., Rawlinson C. 67, If. 22-86, of cent, xiii, once the property of Hereford 
Cathedral, contains the w'hole work wath the preface. It is ascribed on the fly¬ 
leaf to Adam, abbot of Do re. 

8. Cambridge, Fitzwtlliam Museum 269 (given by J. R, McClean in 1908), of 
cent, xiii, formerly at Monk Bretton Priory', Yorkshire, contains the full text, 
notes and all. 

9. Cambridge, Uni%'ersity Libraiy% Kk. 5. 16, ff. 1-8, of cent, xiii-xtv, contains on 
fif. 1-8, prefixed to a Bible from Durham, w'hat is apparently a shortened text, 
giving only one distich to each subject, beginning with the third distich of 1. 1 
and ending with one on the wheat and tares which I do not find in other manu¬ 
scripts. 
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10. Lincoln Cathedral Library, no. 222, art. 16: a complete copy, of cent, xiii, 
divided into seven Parts. The title is: Inc. prologus in lib rum dc concordia 
ueteris et noui testamenti. The division is; Pars, i, 23 capp.; ii, 10; iii, 51; 
jv, 26; V, 9; vi, 12; vii, 7 (138). 

11. Lincoln Cathedral Librarj^ no. 229, art. 4* of cent, xiv—.vw Titl^: lnc« con- 
cordancie uet. ac noui testamenti. It has sixty-four chapters only. 

12. Durham, Bp. Cosin's Library V, ii, 5, of cent, xiv, from the Cathedral Library, 
has everything except the preface. It is the last item in a volume of miscel¬ 
laneous contents. 

13. Lambeth 477, of cent, xiii, also miscellaneous, has the preface and list of sub¬ 
jects down to § cxxLx. 

It will be noticed that I have so far found no copy in the British Museum. It can 
hardly he doubted that one or more must be there: but the book is so often unprovided 
with a title that it is difficult to trace unless the indpit is given. I hope I may be 
credited with having searched under all the likely heading. How'ever, thirteen manu¬ 
scripts are enough to construct a text in a case like this; and for my present more 
modest purpose one good one really suffices. All but two of those on my list are of the 
thirteenth century, and all are of English origin. I have never chanced upon one in a 
continental library, though naturally I should be prepared to find some. No such 
thing was known to M, Delisle when he wrote his Milanges. 

Two men have been named as author of the book: Adam of Dore (Abbey Dore, 
CO. Hereford), and Bemardus Morlanensis, author of the poem De contemptu mundi. 
Adam {fi. 1200) is said by Bale to have written, besides our book, an answer in verse 
to the Speculum Ecclesie of Giraldus Cambrensrs. The Speaiht?n contained reflections 
upon the Cistercian order, to which Adam belonged (.Abbey Dore is a Cistercian 
house), and also Rudtmenta Musices; neither of which is known to exist. Note that the 
manuscript which attributes our book to him was once at Hereford, near Dore. 
Bernard, whose great work has often been printed (most recently by H. C. Hoskier), 
also has our book fathered on him by Bale, whom Pits, Tanner, Cave, and Fabricius 
follow. The entry in Bale's Index Scriptomm (ed. Poole and Bateson, p. 47), is: — 

Bemardus Morlanensis scripsit carmine Colloquium Gabrielis et Mariac de incar- 
nationc verbi, lib. i 

Fit caput cx{9)angue planta nmlieris in an|pie 

(which is the first verse of our text). Bale derives his information 'ex museo Thome 
Kaye, Oxon.' In his larger work De scriptorihus (Cent, x. 49) he tells us no more. 1 
do not see how w^e can hope to discover the ground of the attribution. 

Of the two claimants I should certainly incline to favour Adam of Dore, as an 
Englishman, a Cistercian, and a reputed writer of verse. For the spirit of our author 
is at least In sympathy ivith that of the early Cistercians. He w'ould prefer to have no 
paintings at dl in churches, but if there are to be such things, he will at least have 
them to be edifying; with the grotesques of which both books and buildings are so full 
in the twelfth century he has no patience- 
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Very simHar to this is the language of St. Bernard, in his Apologia tie vila ei tNortbus 
religiosorufn addressed to \^'illiam, abbot of St. Thiern'^ (§ 32)^ in a passage of which 
1 will now give a translation and the text. He has been criticising the expenditure 
on monastic buildings and their adornment, and has been questioning the propriety of 
representing sacred subjects on pavements, where they are trodden on and soiled. 

But perhaps [he savs] that verse of a psalm will be quoted against me, ‘Lord, I have loved the 
beautv of thy house’. Well, I agree. Let us suffer these things In the church, since, though they 
may he baneful to the lightminded and covetous, they arc not so to the simple and devout (§ 33). 
But, in the cloister, before the eyes of penitent brethren, what is that ridiculous pageant of 
monstrosities, that beauty of ugliness, doing? What place is there for dirtv' monkeys, for ferocious 
lions, for monstrous centaurs, for half-men, for spotted tigers, for fighting soldiers, for huntsmen 
blowing their horns? You may see there a number of btmies w'ith a single head, or again many 
heads upon a single body. Here a four-footed beast is seen with a serpent’s tail, there the httid of a 
Quadruped upon a fish. Here is a beast whose forepsirt is a horse ami it drags a half-goat after it : 
mere is a homed creature with the hind quarters of a horse. So copious, in short, and so strange 
a variety of diverse forms is to he seen that it is more attractive to peruse the marbles than the 
hool^, and to spend a whole day in gazing at them rather than in meditating on the law of God, 
In God's namel if men are not ashamed of the folly of it, why do they not at least smart at the 
thought of the cost? 

Bermirdi ApoL de vita et monbtts religiosoritin . Opp., 1667, iv, 137, §§ 32, 33 

Lit quid saltern sanctorum imagines non reveremur, qutbus utique ipsum quod pcdibus 
conculcatur, scatet pavtmentum ? !^epe spuitur in ore Angeli, saepe alicuius sanctonim fadt^ 
caldbus tunditur transeuntium, et si non sacris his imaginibus, cur uel non parcitur pulchris 
coloribus? Cur decoras quod mox foedandum est? Cur depinj^s quod nec^se est conculcari? 
Quid ibi valent vcmistac formae, ubi pulvere maculanturassttiuo? Deniquequid haecad pauperes, 
ad monachos, ad spirituales vinos ? Nisi forte et hie adversus memoratum Poetae yersiculum,* 
propheticus iJIc respondeatur Domine dikxi decorem dotms tme^ et Imtm habitationk ghn'ae 
tune, Assentio. Patiamur et haec fieri in Ecclesia, quia ctsi noxia sunt vanis et avaris, non tamcn 
simplicibus et devotis, 

Ceterum in claustris coram lugentibus fratrihus quid facii ilia ridicula monstruositas, mira 
quedam deformis formositas, ac formosa deformitas? Quid ibi immvmtke aimiae? quid feri 
ieones? quid monstruosi centauri? quid semihomines? quid maculosae tigrides? quid nulites 
pugnantes? quid venatorcs tubicinantes ? Videas sub uno capite multa coipora, et rursiis in uno 
corpore capita multa. Cemitur hinc in quadrupede cauda sei^Jcniis, illinc in piscc caput quadru- 
pedis. Ihi b'estiii praefert equum, otpram tmhens retro dimidiam, hie cornutum animal cquum 
gestat posterius. Tam multa denique tamque mira diversarum formarum ubique ^-ariet^ apparel, 
ut magis legere liheat in marmisribus qiiam in codicibus, totumquc diem occupare singula ista 
mirando, quam in lege Dei meditundo. Pro Deuml si non pudet ineptiarum, cur vel non piget 
expensarum ? 

It seems almost certain that the author of Pktor must have read this passage. It is 
the only one of the kind that I have come across, and I shall be glad to learn of others. 
Certainly the art of the twelfth centu^>^ as exemplified on the portals and capitals of 
numberless Romanesque buildings, affords much justification for the strictures of 
St, Bernard and of Pictor. 

That the author of the latter was an Englishman is rendered probable, not only by 
the currency of his book in England, hut by the fact—I believe it to he a fact—that 

^ Ptrs. Siii. ii, 69: ' Diciic, Pontifie«, in sacrti quid Facit RUTUm?" Quoted Ln § 31. 

u 
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England in the latter part of the twelfth century was, more than France (the only other 
country which comes into question), the place where the pursuit and collection of 
types for artistic purposes was actively prosecuted. The three great series of which 
we have records, at Peterborough, Canterbury, and Worcester, are far more extensive 
and elaborate than anything we find on the other side of the Channel. Moreover, the 
coincidences between Pictor^ Peterborough, and Canterbury are numerous and 
marked. French art, in my experience, affords in this period only a few single 
windows with types of the Incarnation and E^assion, or of the I^arable of the Good 
Samaritan illustrated and expounded by means of types. In sculpture we find little 
beyond the west front of Notre Dame la Grande at Poitiers and one of the portals of 
Laon Cathedral to recall this aspect of art. Of course there is plenty of Old Testament 
symbolism. Statues of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, of Aaron and Melchujedek, 
are there to remind us of the Presentation or the Adoration of the Magi and of the 
Eucharist; but the system is not that of Pictor, Pending the production of evidence 
to the contrary, 1 claim him primarily for England, and secondarily for a member of 
the Cistercian order. 

We have now to examine the scope and arrangement of his work. Of the 138 chap¬ 
ters into which it is divided, nos. 1-28 take us from the Annunciation to the Baptism; 
29”77 cover the period of the Ministry; 78-115 the Passion, from the Entry into 
Jerusalem to the Ascension; 116-33 beginnings of the Church; 134-8 the end of 
the world. Besides the 138 New Testament subjects there are 508 types: in all, 646. 
The number of verses is stated in the Fitzwilliam MS, to be 3,582. 

In each of the divisions I have mentioned there are noticeable features, some of 
omission, some of insertion. Among remarkable omissions 1 reckon in the first place 
the absence of all legendary matter. The early life of the Virgin, and the stoiy of her 
parents form an integral part of most later medieval cycles of pictures; so does the 
Fall of the Idols in Egy'pt on the occasion of the Flight, We miss also the legends 
connected with the Passion, c,g, the meeting with St. Veronica on the Via Dolorosa, 
and the appearance of Christ to the Virgin after the Resurrection, In short, nothing 
seems to be admitted by the writer for which he did not consider that he had scrip¬ 
tural ’warrant. 

In the 87 chapters devoted to the Ministry' and Passion, 1 note the absende of all the 
Parables (some of which Avere elaborately treated in the Canterbury windows) and of 
the Transfiguration. This last omission I do not at all understand. The cycles which 
leave out all other incidents in the Ministry sometimes include this. Other episodes, 
common elsewhere but absent here, are the Agony in the Garden, the falling hack of 
the soldiers, Ecce Homo^ Pilate washing his hands, the Deposition, the appearance at 
Emmaus, the Incredulity of Thomas, Noii me tangere. 

Then as to insertions or inclusions. The presence of so many scenes from the 
Ministry links the book with the earlier Christian art in spirit and distinguishes it from 
the later, which seems to ignore almost every thing between the Temptation and the 
Raising of Lazarus. Again, very few subjects from the Acts of the Apostles were at all 
generally adopted. Pentecost, the Stoning of Stephen, the Conversion of Paul, were 
almost the only ones in current use. To these one should perhaps add the Ascension, 
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since it is the account thereof in Acts i which inspires nearly all the representations. 
Pictor himself does not follow the story of Acts farther than the rejection of the Jews 
and the mission of Paul and Barnabas to the Gentiles (Acts xiii). He then ends in a 
way not very usoaL The destruction of Jerusalem (132) emphasizes the rejection of 
the Jews. The opposition of Heretics to the Church (133) is undefined in time, and 
applicable to a long period of history. Then, instead of any imagery taken from the 
.Apocalypse of John, we have (134) the coming of Antichrist, {135) the conversion of 
the remnant of Israel, (136) the final fire, (137) the general resurrection, and (138) the 
judgment. This ignoring of the Apocalypse is yet another noticeable feature in so 
Biblical a collection of subjects. 

When we ask what sources our author drew upon, wc open a large and difficult 
(Question. In the Christian Church, Origen was primarily responsible for that alle¬ 
gorical interpretation of the Old Testament upon which the whole of this book 
depends. Predecessors he had, no doubt, but wc cannot stop to discuss them: his 
followers include the great majority of the Latin commentators on the Bible down to 
our author’s time. Pictar seldom names his sources: among the few extra-Biblical 
authors whom he cites are Augustine, Dionysius the Areopagite, Jerome, and Gregory. 
I have not gone very far with the task of tracing out the origin of each of his types. 
There lay ready to his hand a digest of the principal comments on the whole Bible in 
the shape of the Giossa Ordmaria, All monastic libraries of any consideration con- 
talned it: they also had Augustine on Genesis and the Psalms, Gregory’s Moralia on 
Job, and all or most of Jerome’s commentaries, with the Homilies of Origen on some 
of the Old Testament books in Latin versions. Equipped with these, and with a mind 
alert to add to what they furnished, our author could be at no loss for material. 

The annotations to the text I have only examined at all carefully in two copies, 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, 300 (C), and Fitzwilliam Museum MS. 269 (F). 
They differ veiy' slightly upon the whole. F sometimes inserts a Biblical text which C 
has not got, but C is on the whole the fuller. Most of the annotations are illustrative 
texts from the Psalms, Prophets, and New Testament. They are of the kind which we 
find Inscribed on the scrolls held by prophets in the Biblia Pauperum. They are verj^ 
irregularly distributed through the book, a good number of the subjects having none. 
Some texts are repeated several times over. There are also a few interpretations of 
proper names — Laban, .Aaron, Ruth, Mary—and a few exegetical notes. Of these I 
give in full the one that is most interesting, viz. cap. 87, 4 (pL xxix). The antitype is: 

Corpus et sangulnem suum comm unicat discipulis 
The fourth type is: 

Dauld saltans toram archa dei portal se ipsutn manihus propriis 
The verses are: 

Sese gestauit digit is et non pede Dauid 

Quando suum pal mis corpus Christus tuiit almis 

Sc propriia gestat manibus Dauid. hinc manifestat 

Discipulis Ihesum proprii dare corporis esum 
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Se iDanibus Dauid portans te Christc notauit 
Corpus gestantem proprium sociosque d bantam 

Dans Datud sal turn manibus se tolHt in altum 
Vecta manu Christi Clirisri caio congruit isti. 


The marginal note: 

Quomodo portaretur Dauid manibus suis ad litteram non patet^ ut dicit Augustinus super 
titulum psalmi xxxiii, ubi mistice exponit Ei ferebaturiaanibus pw, commcmoraits sacrameniuin 
dominici corporis et sanguinis in ccna disdpuJis traditum. Potuit autem fieri ut Dauid subsjliendo 
et saltando pedibus sursum uetsis manibus terre inniterctur et sic se poitaret manibus suis more 
ioculantium (iocandum C| iactanttum F). Quod fecisse uidctur coram archadei. Unde Micbol cum 
discoopertum et nudatum improperat tanquam si nudetur unus dc scurris (2 Reg. vi, 20), 


The phrase Et ferebafur in manibus suis on which Augustine comments is a too- 
literal translation of the Greek ifat fntptj> 4 ptTo iv raty avrou (i Reg. xxi. 13) 

‘he feigned himself mad in their hands* (English version); coUabebatur inter mamis 
eontm (Vulg.). This subject of the feigned madness of David and his walking on his 
hands, which is recorded at Canterbury as a type of the Eucharist, actually exists, as 
I noted Song ago, in a thirteenth-century medallion in a south transept window at 
Lincoln Cathedral.* 

One would be glad to know how far our author actually succeeded in influencing 
the painters of his time. I may say at once that I cannot point out a single one of his 
verses as occurring in any window or other work of an. Such similarities with them 
as do occur may just as well be due to borrowing on his side as on the other. But in 
respect of sttbjects there is in some cycles a notable number of coincidences with him. 
1 have pointed this out before (see especially my tract on the Ttcehe Windofws of 
Canterbury^ Camb. Ant. Soc., 1901) but I must repeat myself here. Of the English 
cycles Canterbury' affords by far the largest number of parallels, which shall be set 
forth in tabular form. 


Window I has: 

Annunciation 

Visitation 

Nativity 

Window II: 

Herod and the Magi 
Adoration of the Magi 
The Magi \s'amed 

Presentation 

Flight 

Massacre of the Innocents 

' Sec Nclacn, Atttitnt 


fiiiming Bush 
Gideon’s fleece 

Mercy and Truth, Righteousness and Peace 
Aaron’s rod 

Stone cut out without hands 

The Pillar of Fire 
Queen of Sheba 
Lot 

The Prophet of i Reg, xiii 
Samuel offered 
Flight of David 
„ Elijah 

Slaughter of the Benjamltcs 
„ „ priests at Nob 

Gimi in England^ p. 140. 
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Window III: 

Christ and the Doctors 
The Temptation 

Window IV: 

Call of Nathanael 
Waterpots of Cana 

Call of the Apostles 
Christ in the Synagogue 

Sermon on the Mount 
The Leper cleansed 

Window V: 

The Woman of Samaria 

Mary and Martha 
Window X: 

In the three raisings of the 
cycles. 

Window XI: 

The Last Supper 

Washing of Feet 

Betrayal and Arrest 

The Scourging 

Window XII: 

Bearing the Cross 

The Crucifixion 

The Burial 

The Harrowing of Hell 


Daniel’s judgment 
Temptation of Eve 
„ „ Esau 

David and Goliath 

.Adam and Eve hide themselves 
Six Ages of the World 
Ages of Man 

Paul and the Gentiles: Peter and the Jews 

Ezra reads the Law 

The ordination of Readers 

Giving of the Law 

Naaman healed 


Eliezer and Rcbckah 

Jacob and Rachel 

Jacob with Leah and Rachel 


dead, Hildebert's epigram on their meaning is used in both 


David bearing himself (see above) 
The Manna 

Abraham and the Angels 
Laban and the Camels 

Joab and Amasa 
(Joseph sold) 

Job dieted 
Elisha mocked 


Isaac and the w'ood 
The widow of Zarephath 
The Brazen Serpent 
The Red Heifer 
The death of Abel 
The blood on the lintel 
Samson in Gaza 
Jonah swallowed 
David rescues the Iamb 
Samson and the gates 
Daniel and the dragon 
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The Resurrection Jonah cast up 

David's escape 

The lion’s whelp raised 

Joseph released 

Many of these Passion-types arc, of course, among the commonplaces of t>^ology: 
others are very striking. 

The Peterborough cycle, dating from before 1200, and preserved in a Brussels 
Psalter and elsewhere, has most of the above, and only adds: 

Entry into Jerusalem Triumph of David 

Cleansing the Temple Gehazi smitten with leprosy 


The Worcester cycle of paintings, once in the Chapter House, and also of the 
twelfth centurj", has nothing in common with Pictor save the most obvious types. 
These English cycles are, as 1 have said, fuller than any to be found on the Con¬ 
tinent before the fourteenth century: after that there is a great output, particularly in 
Germany, headed by the Biblia Panperum and Speculum Saktlis. On these and their 
congeners Dr. H. Cornell’s admirable book on the Biblia Pauperitm (Upsala, 1935) 
should be consulted, as also Lutz and Perdrhset’s edition of the Speadum, The most 
relevant cycle to ours in date and character is that of the retable of Klosterneubiirg, 
near Vienna, made by the enameller Nicolas of Verdun in ii8i and restored and 
enlarged by the addition of two rows of subjects (nos. S and 10 below) in 1329. Here 
the types flank the antitypes in columns, headed Ante legem and Sub lege, the antitypes 
in the central column being headed Sub grada. 

A table of the cycle follows: 


Ante legem 

Sub gracia 

I. Promise of Isaac 

Annunciation 

2. Birth of Isaac 

Natirity 

3. Circumcision of Isaac 

of Christ 

4, Abraham and Melchizedek 

The Magi 

5, The Exodus 

The Baptism 

6. Moses goes to Egypt 

The Entry 

7. Melchizedek 

The Last Supper 

[8. Death of Abel 

Betrayal 

9. Isaac offered 

Crucifixion 

10, Eve’s fall 

Deposition 

11. Joseph in the pit 

Burial 

[2. First-born smitten 

Harrowing of Hdl 

13. Jacob’s blessings 

Resurrection 

14. Enoch translated 

Ascension 

r5. Noah’s ark 

Pentecost 


16, Last Judgment, without tj'pes 


Sub legs 
Promise of Samson 
Birth of Samson 
of Ramson 

The Queen of Sheba 
The Laver on iz oxen 
The Paschal Lamb 
Manna in the ark 
Death of Abner] 

'I’wo spies and grapes 
King of Jericho taken] 
Jonah swallowed up 
Samson and the lion 
Samson and the gates 
Elijah taken up 
Giving of the Law 


The remainder of this article will consist of a transcript of the table of subjects in 
Pictor, copied from that which precedes the text, and corrected from the rubrics which 
occur in the text. The order in which the types are arranged is simple enough; it 
follows that of the Books of the Bible, and these are follow'ed by such as are taken from 
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Natural Historj* (e.g. the Phoenix) or Church usage (e.g, the ordination of the several 
grades of the ministry). Inteq3retations of a good many types also occur. The his¬ 
torical Books of course fumisli most of the types, there is littie or nothing from the 
Psalter, and not a great deal froin the Prophets. Hardly any incident in Genesis is 
omitted. Of the major prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah furnish little, Ezechiel more, 
Daniel much; of the minor prophets, only Amos, Jonah, and Zechariah arc repre¬ 
sented. On the other hand, the marginal prophecies, not given here, may cover 
them all. 

The reader cannot, 1 think, fail to be impressed by the ingenuity with which the 
most unpromising incidents in the Old Testament story are pressed into the service, 
and perhaps he may feel, as I do, that this ingenuity often testifies to a really poetic 
imagination, exercised by generations of men determined to find Christ everywhere. 

(i) Colloquium Gabrielis et uirgms de mcarnadom uerbt 
Dicit deus serpenti de muUere Ipsa conterel caput tuum 
Promittitur .■\brahe quod Sara pa net ei filium 

Mitiit lacob loseph hlium suum in pascua ad fratres eius 
Rubus ardet et non comburitur in conspectu Moysi 

Virgam prciicit Moyses in terrain coram domino qai (que) uertiiur in colubrum 
Manna repositum seruatur in uma aurea 

Summus pontifex in lege super patre auo et matre non contaminatur 
Ros in uellere Gedeonis et area 

Annuntiat angel us uxoH M amie nascitumm ex ea Samson 
Samson obuium sibi catulum Icon is apprehendit 
Non est auditus sonus in edificatione templi dci in iemsalem 
Salomon sedet in trono eburneo 

Ascendit dominus super nubem Icuem ct ingredietur Egypt um 
Dominiis ingreditur per clausam portam apud Ezechielem 
In Idumeant extendit dominus calciamcntum suum 
Sapientia cdificat sibi domum septem columpnarum 

Sponsus mitt it manum suum per foramen et uenter sponse tremit ad tactum eius 

Hester osculatur summitatem uirge Regis Assueri 

Sol Jucet per medium uitri nec uiolat substantiam 

Rinoceros procumbit et obdormk in gremio spedose uirginis 

Elicitur scintilla ignis ex aquosa crlstallo per uirtutem soiis oppositi 

(ii) Exurgem Maria abiit in montana 

Congregatis aquis seorsum apparet arida circa mundi originem 
Requicscit arena super montes Armenie 

Nubecula ascendit de mari quasi uesti^um homints orante Helya 
ludith poitans caput Olofemis ascendit in eminentem locum 

(iit) Salutani se inukem Maria et Elisabeih 

Moyses et Aaron sibi obuiantes in monte dci oscula iungunt ^ 

Duo Cherubin obumbmntes propidatonuin respiciunt se inukem et alls comingunt 
Misericordia ct ucritas obuiaucrunt sibi 
lusticia et Pax osculate sunt 

(iv) Cantkum Marie 

Canticuni Marie prophetisse sororis Moysi et .^aron 
Canticum Debbore prophciisse uxoria Lapidoth 
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(v) Niiscitur lohanrtes Bapiista 

Luccrna olti punas imi arclet comm archa fedem 

Mai or angel us mittit minorem angel um ad Zachariam prophetam 

Lucifer precedit ortum soIis 

Freco prcuenit aduentum tudicb 

(vi) Edictum Cesarts Ai/gusti super orbis descriptione 

lubet deus Moysi ut numerct Btios Israel 
lubet Dauid loab ut numerct populum 

(vii) Ascendit Joseph Bethleem cum uxore pregnanie 

Ruth Moabitb uentt Bethleem sequens Noemi soentm suam 
Samuel uenit Bethleem cum cornu olei ut ungat Dauid in regem 

(viii) Nascitur infaus Christm et reclinatur in presepio 

Germinat circa mundi origtnem tellus intacta herbam uirentem et floridam 

Lignum uite Horens ct fructificans in medio paradisi 

Formauit deus homincm de limo terre intacte et tnmaculate 

Tulit deus homincm quern formauerat et posuit in pamdiso 

Noe plantauit ulneam et bibit uinum ex ea 

Sara fouet in cunabuHs paruulum Isaac coram pat re suo Abraham 

Rachel apud Bethleem in partu filii sui Beniamm periclitata moritur 

lacob induit loscph hlium suum tunica poiimita quam ipse pater ei fecerat 

Mandat deus altare de terra debere sibi fieri 

Virga Aaron floret et germinat amtgdala in tabernaculo federis 

lesus sacerdos magnus stat indutus uestibus sordidts apud Zachariam prophetam 

Lap is abscisus de monte sine manibus com mi nu it statuam quatuor regnonim 

Rex Assuerus signatas anulo suo litcras trad it Hester que dcstinat cas ad populi liberationcm 

(ix) Angelus pastoribus anmmiiat Christum natum 

Gabriel predicit Danieli certum tempus de aduentu Christi ducis 
Raphael salutat Tobiam cecum dicens Gaudium tibi semper sit 

(x) Fastores ad presepe ueniunt 

Incole conueniunt et corrident Sare puerpere nato Ysaac 
Mulieres uenientes congratulantur Ruth Moabitidi nato ex ca Obeth 

(xi) Magi uidentes stellam in oriente uenimi adorare Christum 

Gabaonite ueniunt querere losue et subdere se dittoni eius 

Tres amici lob condicunt sibi ut pariter uenientes uisitent eum et consoleniur 

(xii) Circumciditur Christus pucr et uocatur Ikesus 

Circumcldit Abraham hlium suum imposito nomine 

Vert it Pharao nomen loscph uocans eum lingua Egypt! a saluatorem mundi 

Circumeidit Sephora filium suum acutissima petra 

Mittens Moj'ses exploratores duodecim uocat Osee filium suum Nun losue 

(xiii) Alagi recedmites ab Merode sequuniur stellam preuiam 

Filii Israel reecdentes a Pharaone sccuntur columpnam ignis 

Tres pueri dcclinant a rege Nabuchodonosor adoraturi deum cell non statuam 
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(xlv) Magi adorant Christum offerentes ei munera 

Samson acdpit in coniogium mulierem de fiUabus Philistlnomm 
Serui Hvram regis T>Ti deferunt Salomoni aurum de Ophir 
Regina ^ba offert Salomoni aiirum et aromata 

Nuncii Merodahbaladan regSs Babilonie deferunt Ezechie conualescenti literas et munera 
Dahtur [ob dagella inaurea auree 

(xv) Magis dormientibus prohibitum esi ne redeant ad Herodem 

Prohibetur Loth respicere post tergum ad incendium Sodome 

Prohibetur uir dei qui uenerat de luda in Bethel reuerti per uLam qua uenerat 

(xvi) Oblaium in temph uirgo mater Jiiium tradit Symeoni 

Ablactatum Sara filium suum Ysaac sistit Abrahe recumbeiui 
Adultum Moysen loaabeth mater sua tradit in aula filie Pharaonis 
Anna Samuelem filium suum oblatum in Syb tradit Heli sacerdoti 
Moralis intelligentia munerum oblatorum agni turturum et colonibarum 

(xvii) Mmietur in sompnh loseph fugere in Egyptum 

Dicit deua Abrahe Egredere de terra et de cognatione tua 
Dicit deus Jacob ad puteum iuramenti Descende in Egyptum 

(xviii) In Egyptum dudtur Christus puer tramjuga 

Dcscendit Abraham in Egyptum ui peregrinetur ibi 
Descendit lacob in Eg)'ptum subuectus a filiis suis 
Fugit Moj'sra in Madian a facie Pharaonis 
Fugit Dauid a facie Saul persequentis 
Fugit Helj’aa a facie Achab et lezabcl 

(xix) Herodes occidit puer os in Bethleern et Jinibus etus 

Pharao submcrgere faoit in fiumine paruulos Hebreorum masculos 
Tribus Beniamin fere iota ciuili bello consumitur 

Saul per manum Doech occtdit sacerdotes domini propter Ejauid transfugam 
Antiochus res facit suspendere duo paruulos ad ubera matrum suanim et simul prccipitare 

(xx) Defuncto Herode moneiur Joseph redire in terram Israel 

Mortuo Pharaone iubet deus Movsi ut redeat ad fratres sues 
Occiso Saul preceptum est Dauid a domino ut ascendat in Ebron 
Helve post fugam ad montem Oreb dicit deus Vade reuertere 

(xxi) Post m&rtetn Herodis redudttir puer Ihestts de Egypto in Nazareth 

Post mortem Pharaonis Moyses de Madian reiiertitur ad fratres suos in Gessen 
Postqiiam occisus est Saul Dauid reuersus est cum socits suis in Ebron 
Post mortem regis Sennacherib Tobias reuertitur Niniuem cum uxore et fiHo 

(xxii) Sedens Ihesus duodennis in medio doctorum audit et iTtlerrogat 

Samuel puer indicat Hely uisionem de ipso et filiis eius 
Daniel puer in medio seniorum Babilonie loquitur sapientiam 

(xxiii) Descendit Nazareth am parentibus subditus illis 

Simplex lacob habitat in tabemaculo obediens Rebecce matri suo et pairi suo \saac 
Adoleacens Dauid aula regis postposita redit ut custodiat cues patris et matris sue 
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(xxiv) Johannes in deserto predicat et haptizat 

Hyram opilio ludc ab ipso missus defert hedum Thamar 

Moy'ses populum sancdficat in ablutione uesttum contra datlonem Icgis 

(xxv) Johannes digito Christum ostendit dicens Ecce agnus dei 
Preco coram loseph clamat ipautn esse prepositum toti Egypto 
Abdias dispensaior nuntiat regi Achab Adest Helyas 

(xxvi) Venit Jbesm^ad lohamtem bapttzandus ah eo 

Diucrtit ludas ad drum OdoUamitem uidelicet ad Hyram opilioncm suum 
Venit Dauid ad aream Areuna lebuset ut sacrificei domino 

(xxvii) Baptizat Johannes Christum in lordane 

lacob adolescens in bacuto suo transit lordanem 
Moyses exponitur in fiscella seirpea secus flumen 
Abluit Moysts Aaron aqua priusquam unguatur in pontificem 
Helvsous minister fundit aquam super manus domini sui Helye 

(xxvill) Reuelaiur iriniias Pater in uoce. Fllim in homiue. Spiritus sanctus in columbe 
specie 

Tres angeli apparent Abraht quibus die modo quasi uni modo quasi tribus loquitur 
^muel propheta unguit Dauid paruulum in regem fuse oleo de cornu 
Duo Seraphin apud Vaayam clamant alter ad altcrum Sanctus Sanctus Sanctus 
Tria circa solem indiuldua. substantia, splendor ei calor 

(xxix) leiunat Christas in deserto quadraginta diebus 

leiunat Moyses in monte Sytiai quadraginta diebus ante Jegis dationem 

leiunant un*dectm trlW Israel pro flagicio unius tribua Beniamin in Gabaa 

leiunant uiri labes vii diebus pro morte regis Saul 

leiunat rex Dauid pro salute paruuli desperati quern peperit ei Bersabec 

leiunat Hclyas xl diebus pergens per he remum ad montem dei Oreb 

leiunant Niniuite per triduum ad predicatiqncm lone 

leiunat Daniel tribus ebdomadis uisurus dcinde misteria 

leiunat Mardocheus pro salute populi sui 

leiunant ludas Machabeus et fratres eius pro lege destructa 

(xxx) Tempiatio dennim de gula 

Temptat Euam diabolus de gula per serpentem dicens In quacumque die commederitis 
Temptatus a gula Edom qui et Esau sumit Icntis edulium 
Temptatus lonathas gustato melle transgreditur interdicturn regis Saul 
Dauid funda iacicns uno lapide Gotiam prostemit 

Temptatus Dauid affectat aquam de cistema Bethleem set ablatam non bibit 
Temptatus propheta qui uenerat de luda et inobediena domino comedit in Bethel 

(xxxi) Temptatia domini de uana gloria 
Temptat Euam diabolus de uana gloria per serpentem dicens Eritis sicut dii 
Temptatus E^echias a uana gloria thesauros suos ostendit Babiloniis 
Apud Zachariam Sathan stat a dextris Ihcsu magni sacerdotis ut aduersetur ci 
Promonis Daniel releuatus a rege Nabuchodonosor non gbriatur 
Temptatus Nabuchodonosor gloriatur quod edificauit Babllonem 
Exaltatus Mardocheus super equum selle regie non est tactus uana gloria. 
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(xxxii) Temptatio domhn de auaritia 

Temptat Euam diabolus de auaritia per serpjentem dicena Scientes bonura ct malum 
Rex Sodomonum ofFcrt Abrahe diuitias prede reducte set ille respuit 
Laban iurgatur cum lacob in monte Galaad 

Temptatus auaritia rex Saul reseruat prcdam de Amalech quam dispcrdere debuctat 
Renuit Helyscus accipere de aceruo auri argenti et uestimcntorum quern exponit ci Naaman 
lob propter ablatas stbi possessiones non mouetur 

(xxxiii) Recedente Sathatm angeli accedentes mmistrant Ihesu 

Reucrso Laban ad propria angeli dci ueniunt obuiam lacob 
Angelus Raphael ministrat Tobie dux et cornea itineris 

(xxxiv) Andreas et alius discipulus Johatmis sectiniur Ihesum, Et Andreas fratrem suum 
Svmofiem adducit 

ludaa diuertens ad Hyram opilionem suum filiam Chananei ducit uxorem 
Cortina cortinam traliit in opere tabemaculi testimonii 

(xxxv) Philippus uocai sub jicu Nathanaekm et adducit ad Ihesum 

Adam ct Eua de fob is bcus perizomata facicntes tegunt aibi pu denda 
Ysaia iubente cataplasmatur Ezechias de massa ficuum et conualescit 

(xxxvi) Mutat C/im/i« aquam in uinum 

Allegorica intelligentia de sex ydriis per sex etates seculi 
Tropoiogica inteUigentia de sex ydriis per sex gradus etatis humane 

A 

(xxxvii) Ihesus incipti predicare^ set occulte^ quasi intra domum et panels 

Ysaac fodit puteos quoa foderant scrui patris eius 

loseph paacit pecora lacob patris sui cum fratribus suts 

ludas trahit Thamar in btuio anulum armtllam ct baculum 

Dan id paruulus assucsccns cyihare pascit ones patris sui Vsai Bcthlcemitis 

Vermis ascensu diluculi arefacit hederam super caput lone 

(xxxviii) Eidt uendentes et ementes de templo et cathedras uendcticium colnmhas enertit 

Cherub in uibrans gladium uersatilem excludit Adam et Euam a paradiso 
Ingresso Noe cum bliis suis in archam claudit a foris ostium deus 
Pucr Samuel aperit mane ostia domus dominl 

Giezi repositis hiis que acceperat a Naaman stans coram Heliseo percutitur lepra 
Constituti ianitorcs obseniant ad ostia tempi! domini 
Episcopus ordinal ostiarios in ecclesia 

(xxxLx) NichodemtiS uenit ad Ihesum node doceri ah eo 

Saul uenit ad Samuelem accipere responsum super re dubta 
Chusi {uel -sai) uenit ad Dauid amicus ipsius in occuJto 

(xi) Piscatio duarum nauium ubi mpta sunt relia 

Allegorica ratio prioris nauis. Petrus prcdicat ecclesie primitiue, a quo recedunt Pharisei 
Allegorica ratio alterius nauis. Paul us predicat ecclesie gentium > a quo recedunt scismatici et 
heretici 
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(xli) Christus legit in s^'nagoga in libro Ysaie prophete 

Moyses recital populo uolumen l^is in Exodo 
Rex losvas legit populo librum diuine legis inuentum 
Esdras Stans in gradu tigneo legit coram populo ueeba legis 
Episcopus ordinal lectorcs in ecclesia 

(xlii) Arguit Johannes Herodem propter Herodiadem 

Finets confodit uirum Israelitam cunt scorto Madianitide 
Nathan arguit Dauid propter uxorem Urie 

(xiiii) Miititur in carcerem Johannes iuhente JJerode 

Mittitur in carccrcm Micheaa iubente regc Achab 
Mittitur Icrcmias in lacum a uiris regis Sedechic 

(xliv) Predicatio Jhesu manijesta 

Seminat Ysaac in Geraris et metit in ipso anno centupium 
Nubes preuia ducit filios Israel egressos de Egypto 
Moyses Deuteronomium edidit in figura cuaungelti 
losue cultris petrinis circumcidit secundo filios Israel 
Samson apud Gazam captiuus molit in carcere 
Hclyseus de uase nouo sal in aquas mittit 

(xlv) Vocaniur de mari Petrus Andreas lacchus el Johannes 

Great deus quinta die uoiucres cell de aquis 
Eligit sibi losuc uiros qui pugnent contra Amalech 

(xivi) Vocal Chrisius Matheum de thehneo 
Hortatur Moyses cognatum suum Obab ut ueniat sccum in terram promissionis 
Vocat Hetyas Helyseum ab aratro 

(xlvii) Eliguntur duodecim apostoli 

xii duces generati ab Ysmacte 
xii patriarche filii lacob 

xii fontes acuanim inuenti in Helytn a filiis Israel 

xii uituli oblati super altare xii titulorum ad radices montis Sjuai 

xii lapides preciosi in rationali super pectus Aaron 

xii panes propositionls super mensam in tabemacuio testimonti 

xii principes offerentes dona in dedicatione altaris 

xii exploratores a Moyse missi in terrain Chanaan 

xii lapides sublati de alueo lordanis 

xii boues ex ere fusiles portantes mare eneum id csi luterem 

xii leunculi super sex gradus ante thronum Salomonis 

xii lapides ex qutbus ^ificauit Helyas altare in holocaustum bouis 

xii porte ciuitatis quas contemplatl aunt in fine uisionum suarum tarn Tohannes quam E^echiel 

(xlviit) Baptizat Christus monibus apostolorum 

Aque diluuii leuant archam in sublime a terra 

lacob uidet tres greges accubantes iuxta pnteum in Mesopotamia 

Filia Pharaonis descendens Lauat sc in fiutnine 

Filii Israel tninscunc per medium marts rubri 

Aque duodecim fonttum in Helym fluunt ustbus populi 
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Archam fcderis portant Leuite trans lordanem cedentibus aquis 
De a]veo Iordan is laptdcs duodecim toDuntur 
Circumcidit losuc sccundo cultris lapideis filios Israel 
Lauat se fiatbsabcc super solarium inspiciente Dauid 
Helyas ter asper^gerc facit holocaustum bouts super altare 
Leprosus Naaman lauat se in lordancm iubente Hely’seo 

Torrens aquarum inundat a latere templi dextro ubi traducitur Estechiel nunc ad talos, nunc 
ad genua, nunc ad rcncs 
Susanna uxor loach tm se lauat in fonte pomerti 
ludith Olofcmem domitura $e lauat in fonte Bctulie 

(xlix) SerrfiQ domini in monte 

Jacob cum blits in monte Galaad extendit tabcmaculum 

Lsx datur Moysi in monte Synai expectante populo in campestribus 

(1) Mittit Christus apostolos preditare euaungeltum 

Mittit loseph fratres suos cum frumento ad domum patris 

Mittit Salomon per seruos suos frumentum cesoribus lignorum ad montem Libani 

(li) Petit lepTOSus a Christo minidari 

Petit Moysea pro Maria sorore sua teprosa 

Petit Naaman ad ostium domus Helysel ut curetur a lepra 

(lii) Smdiat Christus fiUum uidue ad portam Naym 

Suscitat Helyas blium uidue Sareptene 

Moral is intclligcntia dc mortuo extra portam suscitato 

(liii) Excitant discipnli Christum donnientem in puppi 

Excitat gubemator lonam dormientem in naui 
Tropologicus Intel lectus de excitaiione Christi dormientis 

(liv) Eicit Christm Ugionetn a demonioso 

Psallens Dauid cithara fugat a Saul spiritum malignum 
Ordinat episcopus exorebtas in ecclesia 

(Iv) Pord arepii a demonibus precipitant se in mare 

Egyptii furibundi niunt in mare rubrum post filios Israel 

Moabite currunt ad aquas quas putant sanguinem gladii et occiduntur 

(tvi) Christus ad puteuin potum exigit a Samaritana 

Eliezer ad putetun potum petit a Rebecca 
Jacob ad puteum cum Racncl cognata sua loquitur 

(Ivii) Christus tn domo Leui cunt publicanis et peccatoribm uesciittr 

lacob corned it cum Laban et semis eius super aceruum lapidum 
Corui defemnt Helyc panem et cames in torrente Carith 

(Iviii) Susdiat Christus pueilam intra donnm patris et matris 

Suscitat Helyscus pucrum in ciuhate Suna coram patre et matre 
Moral b inteilectus de mortua intra domum suscitata 
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(lix) Magdalena lauat et unguit pedes Ihesu 

Abig^I prostemit se ad pedes Dauld aUato Ncnio 

Mulier Sunamites apprehendit pedes Helysei m monte Carmeli 

Alisticus intellectus de Magdalena et un^ento eius de Phariseo et murmurc ipsius 

Quid sit moraliter pedes Cnristi lacrimis lotos ct crinibus eJitersos osculari 

(lx) Maria minisiranie Martha sedet ad pedes doinhit 

Angeli ostendunt Loth montem ubi saluctur. ille digit Segor 
lacob amplectitur Rachel et prefcrt earn Lye sorori cius 

(bd) Mittit Ihesns septuaginta duos bhm ante Jacim suam 

Mittit losue duos ut explorent urbem lericho 

Boues lob bini et bini arnit et asine pascuniur luxta cos 

(Ixii) Curatur homo haberts manum aridam 

Restituitur leroboam regi manus sua que aruerat 
Moralis intelligeniia de extensione manus aride 

(Ixiii) Predpitandits de supercilio montis per medium illorum tramt 

loseph quern uolebant fratres occidcre mcoltunis abit cum \smaelitis 
Dauid quern uolebat Saul conligerc parieti recedit illesus 

(Lxiv) Die natali Herodis decollatur lokamies in carcere 

Pharao cruce pistoris natale suum dehonestat 
Iczabcl uxor Achab interficit prophetas domlni 

(Ixv) Corpus lohannis a discipulis sepelitur 

Sepclitur Aaron pontifex in monte Or 
Scpelit Moysen deus nemine conscio 

(Ixvi) JSa^l^z/ Christus hominum quinque ?nilm de quinque patiibus ordeieeis et duobtis 
piscibus 

Satiat Hclyseus centum uiros de uiginti panibus ordeiceis 
Allegoricus scnsus de quinque panibus ordeiceis et duobus piscibus 
Item aliud misterium de siguificatione duorum pjscium 
Misticus mtellectus de duodecim chophinis pknis fragmentorum 

(Ixvii) Miseet Pilatus sanguinem Galileorum cum sacrifidis eorim 

Hclyas ocddit sacerdotes Baal pc®t sacrificia 
Hieu occidit sacerdotes Baal sacrihcantes 

(Ixviii) Turris in Syloa cadit super decern et octo homines edijicmites earn 

Domus corruens opprimit filios el fiiias lob conuiuantcs 
Elephans turritus corruens opprimit Eleazarum Abbaron 

(Ixix) Nichodetnus excusat Ihestirn apud Itideos 

Ruben nititur liberare loseph de manibua fratrum Suorum 
lonathas excusat Dauid apud Saul patrem suum 

(Ixx) Christus digito scriberts in terra mulierem adulterant absolttil 

Moyse orante in monte Syna deus quasi digito scribit legem in tabulis lapidda 
Daniel in medio seniorum Babilonie corrigit iudicium de Susanna 
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(Ixxi) Didt Ihestts tutbis. Ego sum lux mtindi 

Stat sol contra gabaoti ad itnperium losue in figura Christ! 

Episoopus ordinat acolitos in ccclcsia 

(Ixxli) Leuani lapides ludei contta Christum 

Volunt clues incense Sicelcg lapldare Dauid nondum regem 
lactat Semei lapides contra Dauid regem fugientem a facie Absalon 

(Ixxiii) In terram expuh et Unit oculos ceci nati 

Quasi furente Dauid coram Achis rege Gcth saliua ei decurrit in barbam 
Presblter faeit catccuminum ad ostium ecclesie 

(Ixxiv) Lacrimatur Chdsim ad sepukkrum Lazan 
Rex Dauid plorat super tumutum Abner 

Moralis inteiligcncia de flctu Christi super Lazarum tumulatum 

(Ixxv) Su^dtat Christus Las arum et sohmnt eum discipuU 

Tropologicus sensus de sepultura et suscitationc Lazart 

Item tropologicus intellectus de eo quod ligatus prodit et soluitur a ministris 

(ixxvd) Negani Samaritani hospitium Christo 

Negant ciues Gabaa hospitium Leuite de monte Ephraym 
Ncgat Nabal refectionem Dauid et sociis eius 

(Ixxvli) Petit mater {filiarum') Zebedd digniiatem JUits sttis 

Petit uidua ab Helyseo duobus filiis suis Siberationem a facie creditoris 

Bibunt lacobus et lohannes calicem Christi alter decollatus alter in feruentis olei dolium missus 

(Ixxviii) Mittit Christta duos soiuere pullum asine 
Abraham duobus seruis deputat custodiam asini donee reuertatur cum Ysaac a sacrificio 
Cis pater Saul mittit duos, ipsum uidelicct Saul et puerum cum eo ut querani asinas 

(Ixxix) Sedens super puUim susdpitur a iurbis cum laude 
Capitur agnus a filiis Israel decima luna et seruatur usque ad xiiii"'"" immolandus ad uesperam 
Mulieres choros ducentes in occursum Dauid cxtollunt eum laude spcciali 
Mistica significatio asine et puUi 

Allegoricus intellectus de asma et substratis ci uestibus in uia 

Item allegoricus intellectus de ramis ab arbore c^is et proiectis in uia 

Moralis intelligentia uestimentorum que iumentis imposuerunt apostoli 

(Ixxx) Videns duitatejn fiet super earn 
Flet Dauid super Siceleg ipso absente succensam igni 

F!et Helyscus coram Azael propter extermlnium ab eo perpetrandum in urbibus Israel 

(Ixxxi) Vidua duo mimita mittit in gazofiiadum 

Allegoricus sensus de diuitibus qui multa iactabant in gazophilacium 
Item allegoricus sensus de utdua et eius quadrante id est duobus minutis 

(Ixxxii) Matedidt Christus fiadnee non hahenli Jructmn 

Maledicit deus Cayn qui interfedt fratrem suum Abel 
Mistica intetUgentia de ficu foliosa et infmetuosa 
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(Ixxxiii) Predicante Christo litdeis gentiks tmiiunt ettm uidere 

Thamar park lude geminos Phares et Zaram 
Lapis angularis copul at duos paii<?tes 

(Ixxxiv) Temptant Pbarisei de censu Cesaris Christtim predicantem 

Ciues Sodomorum palpaot circa domum hoth noB iQuenicntes ostiuiB 
Moral IS intellige ntia de denario et imagiTie eius et superscriptione 

(Ixxxv) Spondet ludas ludeis pro xxx"" argenteis de prodiiiofie Ckristi 

Fratres loscph uendtint cum Ismaditis negotiatoribus pro Six'’ argenteis 

Achitophel dat consilium Absalon ct complicibus eius docens quomodo capiatur Dauid 

(Ixxxvi) Lmtai Christus pedes disdpulorum 

Abraham pedes Jauat tribus angelis apud cum hospitantibus 
Loth lauat pedes duorum angdorum bospitantium apud se 
Laban lauat pedes camdorum quos adduKit Elieaer seruus Abrahe 
Episcopus ordinat subdiaconos in ecdeaia 

(bcxxvii) Corpus et sanguttiem suum commioiicat disdpulis 

Meichisedech offert panem et umiun Abrahe reuertenti a cede quatuor regum 
Renes accincii filii Israel comedunt carries agni paschalis cum lactucis agrestibus 
Manna pluit de cclo et colligunt ilJud filii Israel^ 

Dauid saltans coram archa portal se ipsum manibus propriis 

Naaman mundatus a lepra reportat de terra sancta onus duorum bur donum 

Episcopus ordinat diaconos in cedesia 

(kxxviii) Exit in montem oliuorum orahirm 

Dauid fugiens a facie Absalon ascendit diuum oliuarum tristis 
Helyas ascendit in montem Carmdi oratione sua daturus pluuiam 

(IxxxLx) Judas osculo Christum prodit 
loab tenens mentum Amase tanquam osculaturus stringit ferrum m uisccra cius 
Elcphans ionixus arbori clam succisc cadit et traditur in manus uenatorum 

(xc) Petrus gladio Malchum impetit et corripitur a Christo 

Prohibet Dauid Abisai ne oocidat Saul dormientem in tentorio 
Prohibet Dauid Abisai ne occidat Semei matedicentem et lapides mittentem 
Prohibet Helyseus regem Israel ne occidet hostes sues latrunculos Syrie 
Misticus intdicctus de uindicta Petri quam exercuit in Malchum seurentem 

(xci) Comprehenditur Chnstus a Indeh 
Abraham uitulum apprehendit et tradit eum puero iugulandum et coquendum 
Fratres loseph comprehendunt eum ucnieniem in pascua 
Philistd comprehendunt Sanison repulsum a gremio Dalilc 
Archa dd capitur a PhiJiateis 

(xcii) Ligant Chnstum ludei 

Ligat Abraham Ysaac filium suum ui immoirtur 
Ligat Daliia Samsonem dormientem in gremio suo 

(xciit) JidoUscens territus reiecta sindone nudus fugit 

loaeph rciecto palUo in manu dotnine sue fugit foras 
Moralis intdligentia de abiectione sindonis et fuga facta 
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(xciv) Sians coram Anna poniifice Christm accipit akipam a ministro 

Stans Micheas coram Achab a Sedechia pcrcutitur in maxilla 
Tropologictis intcllectus de alapa data Christo 

(xcv) Falsi testes impeiimt Christum 
Fratrea loseph tunicam Ipsius tingunt in sanguine hedi 
Domina loscph cotitempta accusat cum apud uirum suum 

{xcvi) ludas laqueo se suspendit 
Aehitophcl proditor Dauid laqueo se suspendit 
Absalon pendet de quercu et mulus pertransit 

(xcvii) Flagellaiur Christus 
Adam et Eua agnoscunt sc nudos el eruhcscunt ^ 

Sathan percutit lob ulcere pessimo a planta pedis usque ad ucrticetii 

(xcviii) Coronatur spinis et uelata fade multiplidter ifluditur 
Dicit deus Ade Spinas et tribulos genninabit libi terra ^ 

Aries inter uepres hcret comibus post tergum sacrdicantis Abrahc 
Philistei eruunt Samson i ambos oculos eius 
Pueri illudunt Helj'seo dicentes Ascende caluc 

(xeix) Baiulai sibi crucem Ifiesus 

Abraham stat sub arbore iuxta tres angelos discumbentes 
Ysaac portat sibi Itgna pergens cum patrt ad immolandum 

Linit Israelita dc sanguine agni superliminare domus et utrumque postern stans 
tenens uas in mauu 

Movses mittit lignum in aquas Mara quod in dulcedinem eas conuertit 

Super altare holocausti cremantur uictime in figuram crucis 

Vidua Sareptena colUgit duo ligna in aduentu Helve 

Helyseus mittens lignum in aquam ferrum reuocat de profundo 

Vir portans atraroentarium scriptoris ad renes signal T in Irontibus israelitarum 

Nauis per mare uelificat in forma crucis uirga trans malum posita 

(c) Mairone lamentaniur sublatum sibi Ihesttm 

Fiiia lephte cum sodalibus plangit uirginitatem suam in montibus 
Fiiie Syon cum Dauid plangunt mortem regis Saul 

(ci) Crucifi^tur Chnstus 
Deus ponit carnem pro costa de qua fecerat muliertm 
Eua iilicite manum suam extendit ad fructum arboris uetite 
Deus induit Adam et Euam tunicis pelliceia in signum mortis 
Cain occidit Abel fratrem suum in agro 

Abraham offert Ysaac (ilium suum super struem lignorum in altari 
Rebecca ciroumdat manibus lacob tilii sui pelliculas hedonum 
Fratres loseph nudant eum tunica talari ct polimita 
Occiditur agnus paschal is a filiis Israel 

Litura de sanguine agni in utroque poste, cum tropologico intcllcctu 
Vitulus in leuitico ad ostium tabemacuii Immolatur 
Botnim dc terra Chanaan portant in uecte duo uiri ad filios Israel 
Vacca rufa crematur extra casira 

Serpens eneus exaltatus in deserto sanat uulneratos ab ignitis serpentibus 
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Samson concussus duabus columpnis moritur et opprimit prindpes Philistinorum 
lonas sorte dcprchcnsus uolcns proicitur in mare 
Phenbt oollectis sibi tignis aromaticis spontaneo conflagratur incendio 
Episcopus ordinat presbiteros in ecclesia 

(cii) Deridetur in cntce petxdens a prindpibus sacerdatum 

Cham deridet pudenda patris sui detecta et nunciat duobtia fratribus suls 
Michol utdens Dauid nudatum coram archa del deapicit cum in corde suo 
Uxor lob conuiciatur ci inter flagella et obiur|pt eum 

Anna uxor Tobie uirum suum cecitate et inopia laborantem uerbis exacerbat 

(ciii) C&mmendat Chmius matrem suani lohanni 

Commendat Dauld profugus patrem suum et matrem regi Moab 
Commendat Tobias pater Tobie filio matrem eius in custodiam 

(civ) Crueijixus omi pro mierfectoribus sui$ 

Ysaac dcprecatur domiituiti pro uxore sua sterili 
Angel us a laoob superatus in lucta benedick si recedendo 

(cv) Perforata latere Ckristi exit sangith et aqua 

Format deus Euam de latere Ade dormicntis 

Petram in deseito Moyses uitga bis pcrcutit et ipsa fundit aquas 

(evi) Velum fempli sdnditur 

Scindit Ruben uestimenta sua non inueniens losepb in puteo 
Scindit lacob uestimenta sua agnita tunica loseph 

(evii) Sdnduntur petre et morlui resitrgunt 

HeSyseus mortuus suscitat mortuum tangentem ossa eius 
M oralis intelligentia de setssione petranim 

(cviii) Spolians Christus infernum edudt animas iustarim alligato Satfiana 

Abram reducit Loth qui capttuus abduct us fuemt 

Moyses percussum E^'ptium abscondit sabulo 

Viiga Aaron dcuorat uirgas magonim sub specie colubri 

Victor losue cruciiigit regem urbis Ahi 

Gedeon llberat Israel de manu Mad Ian in trecends armatis 

Samson portas urbis Gaze auellit et asportat 

Dauid in pascuis eripit arietem de ore ursi 

Banaias in cistern am descendens occidit leonem ^ 

Daniel occidit draconem quern colebant Babilonii 
Suspenditur Aman Agagites in cruce quam parauerat Mardochco 

(cix) Sepulium Christum operiunt linihds Nickodemus et loseph 

Deus requicscit ab omnt opere suo die septimo sanctiRcans ilium 

Sem et lapheth operiunt pudenda patris sui Noe 

lacob et Esau sepeliunt Ysaac patrem suum in spdunca duptici 

loseph a fratribus mittitur in cistemam ueterem 

Samson dormit in lectulo cum arnica sua intra Gazam 

Michol uxor Dauid operit statuam in lecto loco ipsius 

leremias demissus per funes dcsccndit in lacum 

Cetus preparatus a deo deglutit lonam proiectum in mare 
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(cx) Surgit Chrisius de sepitlchro 
Euigilans Noe de ulno quo incbrintus cst expcigiscttur 

Videt per sompnium loseph manipukim suum surgere stare et adorari a itianipuliii fratrum 
Eductus losepn de carcere tondetur et const itu it ur dominus Egt'pti 
Samson uisitat cadaucr [eonis occisi 

Dauid per fenestram fugtens saluatur custodientibus domum militibus 
Cctua lonam euomit uiuum in sicciim Utus contra Ninsuen 
Catulus loonia rugitu patris excitatua surgit 
Fhenix nouus rcnascitur de cineribus fenicis exuati 

(cxi) Apparetts discipulis dicit Fax uobis 

Manlfestans se loseph fratribus suis dicit Ego surn loseph 
Episcopus ab altari conuersus ad populum dicit Pax uobis 

(cxii) Jnsuffiat Chrisius Apostolis et dicit Accipite spiriiwn sanctum 
Inspirat deus in faciem prothoplasti spiraculum utte 
Sanctihcans presbiter fontem baptisntatis Inspirat ter 

(cxiii) Gustat defauo mellis et asso pisce 

Samson mel sumptum de ore teonis comedere dans partem patri et matri 
lob testa saniem radit sedens in sterquilmiu 

(cxiv) Conuescens diat Petro Pasce oiws meas 
Surgens Dauid mane commendat gregem custodi 
Mistica intelligentia de pastu ouium Christi 

(cxv) Ascendens Chrisius in celum benedidt disdpulis 
Enoch transTatus a deo non comparct ulterius 
loseph ascend it cum gloria super currum Pharaonis secundum 
lacoD migraturus benedicit hhis suis ualedicens singulis 
Passer oblatus pro expiatione lepre uiuus auolat in aera 
Summus pontifex intrat in sancta sanctorum non sine sanguine 
Hircus cmissarius portans peccata popult uadit in desertum 
Helyas igneo curru subucctus pallium suum relinquit Helyseo 
Sol in horologio Achaz deccm lineis rcuertitur per quas ante dcscenderat 

(cxvi) Quatuor euangeltsie 

Quatuor flumina manantta de paradiso rigant uniuersam terram 
iv ascendunt ad dcum cum Ixx*' senibus. Moyses Aaron Nadah et Abiu 
iv anulis aureis subuchitur archa fcdcris 

iv ydriis iubet Helyas perfundere bouis holocaustum super altare 
iv ieprosi exdusi a Samaria transeunt ad castra Syrie 
iv animal La pennata uidet Ezechtel 

iv quadrigas uidet Zachartas exire de medio duorum montium ereorum 
tv pueri Hebrei prccellunt sapient ibus Bab Non is 
iv climata mundt repleta Christi euaungelio 

(cxvii) Dafur in cenaado spiritus sanctus apostolis cum sono et igtie 
Bibunt fratres loseph coram Ipso uinum et inebriantur cum eo 
Datur lex in monte Bynai fumante ubi ceperunt audiri lonitrua, micarc iiilgura 
Ungitur Aaron in pontiheem ubi dcscendit unguentum a capite in barbam, de barba in horam 
uestimenti 

Datur de spiritu Moysi Ixx senioribus et propbetant 
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(cxv'iii) Loquunfttr apostali ititriis Unguis adunaiis ex omni natione ludeis 
Confusis linguU ;iil turrim Babt'Z dispcrsi sunt edificantes 

Pccunia argontea reperta est in saccls fratrum loseph cum dcferrent frumentum 

(cxix) Comiersi per apostolos tfiiidam ludeorum suscipitmt fidem Ckrtsti 

lacob daudicat in uno pcdc in femore percussus ab angdo 
Veniunt fratres loscph ad euro accEpere precio frumentum 
Galaadite requirentes leptbe quero eiecerant eligunt cum in principcm sEbi 
Ftlii Israel reducunt Dauid regem in Icrusalcm a quo prius recesserant 

(cxx) Accusanlur oposioUpublice in concilio quad predtceui Christum 

Aceusatur Thamar apud ludani co quod conccperit 

Accusat Doech apud Saul sacerdotes domini super amicicia Dauid 

(cxxi) Flagellantur apostoli 

Mittit Moyses in crateras de sanguine xii uituloruin in Exodo 
Pelles arietum rubricate operiucit tabentaculum testimonii 

(cxxii) Saulus secus pedes gamalielis legem discit 

Fill is lacob profectis ut afferant triticuro Beniamin cum patre domi residet 
Tribus Beniamin expugnata in sescentos utros propter Pauluro apostolum rescruatur 

(cxxiii) Stephamis lapidibus oppressus oral pro lapidantibits se 

I>apidatur Naboth fa Iso tcstimonio et iniquo ludido condempnatus 
Lapidatur Zacharias prophcta propter uerbum dorotni 
Crucifixus Christus orat pro crucingentibus &e 
Lapidatur Paulus a ludeis, recipiens quod intulit Stephano 

(cxxi%f) Saulus persequitur Christianos trcdiens et tradetis ht custodiam 

Agar ancilla Sarc tam grauida despicit dominaro suam 

Ysmael ludit cum Ysaac iropic tanquam persequens eum, unde Sara irascitur 
Esau uenit obutam lacob fratri auo cum quadringentis uiris 
Froducitur Thamar pregnans ut comburatur 

(cxxv) Jmponentihus apostolis mmius acdpiunt credentes spiritum sanctum et linguk 
loquuttiur 

Imponente Moysc mamim repletur losue fib us Nun spiritu sapientie 
Linit episcopus frontes baptizamrum confirmans eos karismate spfritus sanctl 

(cxxvi) ConuertltuT Saulus approphiquans Damasco 

Dcus prohibet Laban ne dure loquatur contra lacob 
loscpn reddens in colJum fratris sui Beniamin amplcctitur cum 
Arguit Moyses licbrcum qui fmtri suo fadcbat iniiiriam 
Tobias inuadentcm sc pisccm trahit In siccum 

(cxxvii) Saulus predicai in synagoga Damasci 

Elyezer seruus Abrahc donat inaures et armibas Rebeccc 
Scyphus argcmeus inucnitur in sacco Beniamin 

lacob prophctat fllio suo Beniamin. Beniamin lupus rapax mane comcdet predam et ad 
ucsperam diuidet spolta 

Molar is dens mandibule fundens aquam recreat membra Samson is sicicntis 
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(cxxviii) Sauliis per mtirum in sporia sttmmissus eundit 

Raab meretrLx duos nuncios losue fune cocclneo per fenestram submtttit 
Mtchol filia Saul uirum suum Dauid per fenestram deponena sinit ablre 

(cxxix) Confederantur Petrus ei Pmtlm ut unus in circumcistone alter in geniibus predicet 

Fecit deus duo magna luminana, luminare maius ut prccsset dieif luminarc minus ut preesset 
noctl 

Duobus tubis argenteis conuocat Moyses populum ad tabemaculum federis 
Due uacce fete mugtentes trahunt in plaustro areham del ad Japidem adiutorii ^ 

Achimaas et lonathas legati constituuntur ut renun dent Dauid de statu rerum in lerusalem 
Duas coLumpnas lachin et Bouz statuit Salomon in ucstlbulo tempi i 
Duo fllii old splendoris apud Zachariam assistentes domino 

Duo montes erei apud eundem prophetam de medio quorum egrediuntur quadrigo quatuor 

Duo ubera sponse sicut duo hinnuli capree gemelli 

Duo cardines, australis et septeittrionalis, mundum continent untuersutn 

(exxx) Conuersantihus Paulo et Barnaba Antiochie per ajtmttn et crescente fidehum 
mtmero disciputl cognominantur a Christo Chrisitani 

Dicit Adam de uxorc sua Eua sibi adducta Hcc uocabitur uirago quoniam de uiro sumpta est 
Angclus luctatus cum lacob mutato nomine uocat cum Israel 

(cxxxi) Pauim et Barnabas diatnt Ittdds Quia repidistis nerbum dei, ecce coniiertitnur ad 
gentes 

Cain fratricida contumacle desperatlonem adieiens egreditur a facie domini 

Agar ancilla Sare fugiens domlnam suam uenit iuxta puteum 

Esau tardantc circa uenationem Jacob preuenlens bcncdicitur 

lacob cancellatis rnanibus benedlcit Effralm ct Manasse 

Manum suam Moyses retractam a sinu contemplatur esse leprosam 

Lumbare leremie absconditum in flumine Euphrate computri^cit 

Stans super murum litum deus apud Amos prophetam trullam cementarii ponit in terram 
Vasti regina dedignatur Intrare ad mandatum regis Assueri 

(cxxxii) Titus et Vespasianus obsessam lerusalem depopulantur 

loseph affligit fratres suos reeSudens eos in carcere 
Filia sacerdotis in lege ueteri stupri rea dammis exuritur 
Duo ursi taccrant x 1 duos pueros illusores Helysei . 

Nabuchodonosor euertit lerusalem In transmigrationem Babilonis 
Ezcchic] abrasos gladio pllos capitis sul ct barbe comburit, concidit, dispergit 

(cxxxiil) Hereiiei in ecclesia Catfiolicorum Jidem impugnant 
Facta est rixa inter pastores gre^m Abram et Loth 

Pastores uim Inferentes septem bliabus sacerdotis Madian repellunt eas a putco 
Mandat prohibitorie deus in lege Non ascendes per grad us ad aha re meum 
Nadab et Abiu filii Aaron arreptis thuribuiis ignem alienum ofFerunt coram domino 
Vulpes colligate ad caudas igne tracto succendunt segetes Philistinorum 
Amici tob loquentes dum deum defenderc nituntur offendunt 
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(cxxxiv) Antichristtis ostcndens se tanquam sit deus prophanat cuitum Chrisiiane 
religionis 

Sopor irruit super Abram ucsperc et horror magrms et tenebrosus inuadit eum 
Films Satumith de tribu Dan cx pat re Egiptio iurgatur in cast ns cum uiro Israelita 
Dicit deus Zachark prophete Sume tibi uasa pastoris stulti 

Cornu paruulum inter x comua quarte bestie Daniclis oritur habeas oculos quasi homiois et os 
loquens ingentia 

(cxxxv) Reliquie Jsrml £id Ckrhium mnuertuntur predicatione doctomm^ maxime Enoch 
€t Helye 

Agar ancilta Sare monita ab angelo redit ad dominam suam 

Abraham cum Ysaac ftlio suo reuertJtur ad duos pueros suos expectantes cum asino 

Yen it tandem Esau bcnedicendus a patre postquam data cst benedictio lacob 

lacob iam scnex uenic cum filits ct tota progcnie ad loseph ut pascatur ab eo 

Moyses qui abhorrens fugerat conuersus apprehendit caudam cofubri qui uertitur in uirgam 

Manus Moysi extra sinum leprosa iam reducta in sinum ostcnditur munda 

Maria suror Moysi extra castra aliquamdiu leprosa tandem mundata reuercatur 

Abner reduett ad Dauid Michol uxorem suam quam oiim slbi desponderat 

(cxxxvi) Purgatur et innouatur orhis terrarum per ignem 

Aque diluuit operiunt terram transcendentes cacumina montium xv cubit is 
Chbanus fumans apparct Abrahe in horrore uespertine uisionb 

(cxxxvii) Resurrectio mortuorum generalis 

Dicit deus Abrahe Suspice celum et numera Stellas si potes sic erit semen tuum 
loseph iam agnitus dat singulis fratribus suis btnas stolas 

Visio prophetica de ossibus mortuorum qui superductls sibi ncruis cute et cam (bus reuLxerunt 
Argumeiitum rcsurrectlonis a natura rerum quod de semine prodcant herbe et arbuata 

(cxxxviii) Sedetts Christm in iudiciQ statmt eleclos a dextris repr(d>os a sittktris 

Imponit Adam pro arbitrio suo nomina cunctis animantibus terre 
Arcus ponitur in nubibus celi post diluuium in signum futuri iudicii 
Lampas ignis transit inter duas diuisiones saenhen uespertint Abrahe 
loseph disciitit sompnia duorum in carcere, pinceme et pistoris 

Gladio diiudicat Salomon causam duarum muliemm disceptantium de oppr^ione paruuU 
Si ceciderit lignum ad austrum aut ad aquiloncm in quocunque loco ceciaerit ibi ent 
De duobus in lecto ad molam in agro unus assumetur et alter relinquetur 
Crucifixus dominus in medio duorum latronum eum qui a dextris confitetur acceptat 


The Cult of St, Ostvald in Northern Italy 

By the Rev, E. P. BAKER, MJ\., F.S.A. 

\Uead jth April 1<J49\ 


F ive buildings in Venice are cited by Ruskin as illustrative of ^the last degrada¬ 
tion of the Renaissance. San Moisc is the most clumsy, Santa Maria Zobenigo 
the most impious, St. Eustachio the most ridiculous, the Ospedaletto the most 
monstrous, and the head at Santa Maria Formosa the most foul/' In respect, however, 
of St. Eustachio (or S. Stae as it is known in the Venetian dialect), the verdict is 
mitigated on a later page, where we are told that the church is remarkable for the 
dramatic etfect of the group of sculpture on its facade.* Would this effect, w'e wonder, 
have been further enlivened for Ruskin had he been aware that ‘our own Saxon 
Oswald’-! he speaks of him elsewhere w'ith a touch of affection) Tvas represented by 
a large baroque statue in the niche on the left-hand side ? 

The church of S. Stae, an old foundation on the south bank of the Grand Canal (pi. 
XXX, a), was rebuilt towards the end of the seventeenth century, and completed a little 
later by a facade with the aid of a legacy from the Doge Alvise Mocenigo, who died in 
1709.^ From the twelve designs submitted for this fagade that of Domenico Rossi (pi, 
XXX, b) was chosen, and with him was associated a team of sculptors, of whom individu¬ 
ally, very little appears to be known.* An engraving of the design published shortly 
afterw^ards shows that figures of St. Paul and St, Peter were originally intended to 
occupy the niches now filled by St, Oswald and St. Sebastian,* but the archives of the 
Mocenigo family unfortunately provide no clue to the change of plan,’ Let us assume, 
if we may, that a relative of the late Doge intervened to procure that saints of his own 
choice might take the place of the two apostles proposed by the architect, for later in 
this paper we shall discover elsewhere an almost exactly similar exchange.* However 
that may be, every English visitor to Venice since that time has passed within view of 
a statue of the king of Northumbria (pt. xxxii, a)J* 


^ J. Rugkln, Stones of Venice, lii (cd. 1903), p. 315. 

* Ofi- dt., p. 124. 

^ J^al iTAma (ed. 1900)^ p. S9. 

+ r. Corner, Noiime si^khe ddle chiese e monmtme At 
Vtneda (PaduR^ ^7SS)i P- 39^1 Lonenaetti, Venesmtil 
sm estugiio (Vqnicc, 1927), p. ^^6^ 

^ Giuseppe Torreito, Antonio Tarsia, Pietro Baratta, 
Antunb Comcliiii, Giiueppe and PaoEo Groppellip Paolo 
CidLalo^ Matteo Calderon* and Obv-anni Cabianca. Except 
for Corradini^ who la thought on stylbtjc grounds to have 
been responaibk for thr three statues on the pedunent, 
and for Tofietto^ who has been clsimed for the central group 
over the door, wo do not know how llie work was sLarcU 
out, as the records are silent. G. Mariacher* ^Lo acukone 
Antonio Comdini\ in Arte Ffitefd* i (i9Ht7)i pp* 5563 fT. 
Twenty thousand ducats were left for huUdnig the facade 
In Istrian marble* with statues of Camtra marble calculated 
to resist the blast of the north wind. 


“ V. M. Coronelli* Singotarit^ di Vtneda (Venice, n.d*), 
p, 136. Cf-E. Armao, CoronrfffJ Florence, 1944), 

p. 175* whete the date of publication ia given as *pre* 
sumibilmente ncl 1708'. 11 is likely* however, to have 
been two or three years later, as the design for S. Stae 
is dated 1710. 

^ I have to thank Signor Fabio Manroner for hb kind¬ 
ness In making inquiries on this point, 

* There is a possibility that the change may have l>ccd 
prompted by an outbje^ of plague. St. Sebastian vras 
invoked in tim^ of pcsidience, as waA St. Oswald at this 
period. 

• This photograph w’sa appropriately taken for me by 
Signor Osvaldo Bdhm» The name of our saint is fairly 
uncommon in Venice to-day^ and Signor Bilihin tdls me 
that he is 2 namesake of *03 w'ald lord Ncl vil, pair d'ficosse** 
the hero of Madame de Stag's novel, Corrmre, ou rilotie. 
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That we are intended to see St. Oswald in this mildly ecstatic monarch, clothed in 
a heavily undulating toga, there can be no doubt. On his left hand is perched the 
raven, an almost inevitable companion of St. Oswald in both German and Italian art, and 
farther, indeed conclusive, support for the identity is to be found within the church, 
where the third altar on the right is adorned with a painting of the Glorification of 
St. Oswald by Antonio Balestra (pi. xxxn, Over his gilded armour a red mantle is 
loosely swathed as the enraptured saint is borne upwards in a whirl of clouds and 
cherubs. The raven with a ring in its beak hovers unobtrusively close to his right 
knee, and, if further proof be needed, wc can see on the altar rails below an alms-box 
inscribed ‘S. Osvaldo’. Few coins (or bank-notes), I fear, are dropped into this box 
to-day, though I am told that the cult of St. Oswald at this altar lasted down to the 
First World War. Efforts to revive tt in later years met with no success, as the younger 
generation was no longer interested in a remote king of Northumbria, and the appeal 
he had once made two centuries ago was quite forgotten. The wiser virgins of the 
parish are said to have ensured their matrimonial prospects by filling St. Osw'ald’s 
lamp with oil, but even this little act of devotion has finaSly expired,* There can be 
little doubt that St. Oswald was a popular saint here in the eighteenth century, and 
in the library of the Correr Museum are some tiny pamphlets, which throw a ray of 
light upon this exotic cult. A sermon delivered in honour of our saint at S, Stae in 
1771 is little more than a display of stilted and turgid eloquence, in which St, Oswald 
is commended as a dispenser of civilization and good government.^ An office to be 
recited on the patronal festival was printed in 1783 and again in 1801 and 1831.^ 
Here w'e are told that every morning in the octave of the feast a relic of the famous 
king St, Oswald was exposed upon his altar, and later in the day, after an exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament, a moral discourse on the virtue of the saint was pro¬ 
nounced, and in the prayer which followed we find that Si. Oswald was invoked as 
one who had wrought the cure of many afflicted by diverse diseases. It will appear, 
therefore, that St. Oswald was venerated as a saint whose help was valued in those 
waves of plague and fever, which periodically swept over Venice down into the nine¬ 
teenth century, and it may not be altogether fortuitous that this little office was 
printed in years when there had been outbreaks of some kind of pestilence.* In 1782 


‘ LorctiSRtd, op* cr^Pk 446^ mistaken thia pseture 
for 8 GJorificatLon of Eustace^ and thti: f^rror is re|>oatcd 
in G. Dimednip / Pittori I Wdam dd 'joo (Bologun^ 
p. but the identity' is vouched far by several 
of the alder authorities, Boschini, Drinisione di tuttc 
k piUuu ddh cittd di FrtifXM (Venice^ 1733), 

p, 439 ('La paJa dt Sam' Gsv-aldo e opera edebne di 
Antonio BaJcstni'); Delia Fiitufa c ddic Operr 

Putfidkiar dP Vfneiiatd Maeitri fVonm, 1771)^ p. 435; 
C, Moschini, Guida per la ciltd di ii (Venice. 

1S13), p. II ktruilo aeile cose pw pregevoU e 

furiofr ontklif e modeme ddia ditd di Venfsita^ Ii (Venice, 
JS19), p. 390. 

" The l^mp is ^till Ik and mass is said at this altar on 
5ih AngusL 

* G. Alan^sonir Orarifmi: pajieginca in onore di S. 
Osi.'oido Re di Norlkumherlwid redtuta neiia chiesa P. e C. 
di S, EfiSlachk di ranno ijji (Ferrara, *774). 


The pneaclier, who was a 'member of the Electoral 
Academy of Mannheim etc* etc-' is said to have gained 
distinction for hta ceiisiire of the abuses of the camUnl 
and for ^ set of stories intended to teach children the rules 
of Italian grammar. 

* Praiicu ditola nelF OttamHo e nelia Solettniid die ji 
cekifra nelle cMesa di SunP Eustadiio ad onor del Gluriosa 
Snap O^valdo Re di Xorthumlfrin^ Pratetit/re de' gravd- 
menie In/eTmi\ e priaripalmente Fcldoickanii (Venice* 1783+ 
and ifiji). 

® G* Federigo^ Topografia finca-medifu della cfita di 
FrtjfjWk ill (Padua, *832), pp, 53 57. Venice enjoys a 

notably hedthy dimatCp but was ihc victim of diseases 
imported through its trade with the East The plague is 
said to have broken out no less than seventy-three timt::s 
in the life of the Republie. P. Molmcuti* Lo storia di 
Vrr^sia nelia Vita Ptii'atu^ ii (Bergamo^ i9tl)^ pp. 87 C 
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Pitbltshi^d hy tlfi^ SorUiy «/ Aniit^aitrii'*’ of Lomtijn^ 1951 































































































































Plate XXXI 




j Tieptalu, Bt, ^lasiinms and St. OsivaliJ. ^ , G, B. Tk^fHikK St. Maximus alul St, c. Domenicu Tiepcilo, Holy Family and St, 

Formerly iii S. Ma^^^imOi J^idua Os\eald. AeKukmia Carmriip Bergamo Osuaid. Mcrlengo 
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there was an immense number of sick suffering from gastric fever and bronchial 
catarrh. In 1801 tj-phus and smallpox were rampant, developing in March and continu¬ 
ing into August of that year, w^nle 1831 was the year of the great cholera epidemic,' 
Another centre of devotion to St. Oswald was the church of S. Silvestro, but here 
the tradition has long died out/ The church was largely rebuilt in the middle of the 
last centuiy, and the only trace now left 
there of the cult is a highly indifferent ! 
picture (possibly early nineteenth-century) 
now to be seen on the west wall of the 1 
baptistery chapel/ Perhaps it was sepa^ 
rated from the altar, to which it belonged, | 
after the restoration. The king clad in blue 
tunic and red mande gazes upwards ex¬ 
tending his arm towards the raven, ring in 
beak, which flies towards him. More may 
be learned once again in the Correr Mu¬ 
seum library from a little office book dated 
lygo for the scold of St. Oswald in tlie 
church of S, Silvestro, bearing on the title- 
page a small woodcut of the saint on bis 
knees before the Virgin and Child (fig, i). 

An indulgence was granted to all who 
visited the chapel of the saint from the firet 
vespers of the vigil, viz, 4th September [hV], 
until sunset the following day, being the 
feast of the saint. Protection in time of 
rinfennita Maligna was among the benefits 
received, and members of the confrater¬ 
nity, who paid an augmented subscription_ 

of 48 solidi per annum, were assured of Fig. i. 

certain privileges at their funerals. ,, t t ^ j - ir * 

The only other evidence of interest in St. Oswald I have found m Venice is the 

attribution of a picture by Bonifazio Veronese in the Accademia. A long series of 
pictures of the saints was commissioned from the artist and his school m the middle 
of the sixteenth century for the Palazzo dei Camerlenghi, and of this senes (no. 
280 in the Accademia) has been traditionally described as St. Matthew and bt. 
Oswald/ It was the custom of the outgoing magistrates to present pictures of their 
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^ E. A- Cicogna^ Stigg^ di Fme-rcnul 

{Venice, 1847), p. 755 * It may be noleJ (p. 749) 'bat there 
was A pcatikoce in 1711, bearing out, perMra, our 
conjecture for the change of statues on the fanatic of S. 

SXAU* 

^ Ijorcnsieitl, op. dL^ pp- S7^ t 

J Not worthy of mention hy LorenzettL In the 
picture W 13 S conccaJcd behind flfi enormotte tflbcmaclc. 
We may note in passing that another Englisli saint is 
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comtnetnorBicd in S. Silvestro, T. Borenius, 5 /. HioHtw 
Bfckrl in Art (1932). P* t° 3 - St. tlgwald and St. 
Hiomns, as we sMI below, were both venerated at 

Ruvertno. , a t 

♦ e.g. cF. the Catalogues of t8f)7, 1874, 1891, and i™. 
The firat editian 1 have seen to give the correct altrihu- 
don is that of 1902. TThc srticit on be. OiiwaJd in the 
Endcloj^ia xl (Barcelona, c. 1920), p. 995, is 

iLlustratcd with this picture* 
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patron saints v^itb their arms and their initials, and the one we are concerned with is 
thus identified as having been painted to the order of Alvisc Barbarigo, who completed 
his term of office in 1534) and Matteo Barbarigo in 1539/ It follows that the figure of 
the king is St. Louis of France. The error may have crept in when Boschini first 
noted the picture in the middle of the seventeenth century, at that time still in the 
Palazzo dei Camerlenghi, as representing St. Oswald.* In his day St. Oswald may 
have been fairly familiar in Venice, and Boschini without much reflection described 
the royal companion of the evangelist as the king of Northumbria, instead of the king 
of France. 

Elsewhere in the Veneto there is evidence that the cult of St. Os'ivald was wide¬ 
spread in the eighteenth century. In the church of S. Massimo at Padua, which was 
destroyed in the Second World War, the high altar was formerly adorned by a picture 
of St. Maximus, bishop of Padua, and St, Oswald from the hand of Giovanni Batdsta 
Tiepolo (pi. XXXI, a)? The venerable St, Maximus is reading from a book supported on 
the head of an acolyte, while St, Oswald is seated on his left, his head raised with a look 
of rapt devotion, and on his left hand, which holds a sceptre, is perched the identifying 
raven with its ring. I imagine that the bird was revealed when the picture was cleaned 
at Venice after the last w^ar, or else unneccssaiy' doubts about the name of the youthful 
monarch would never have been raised.* Sack was convinced that St. Oswald was 
intended by a sketch in a private collection at Milan/ where the bird is visible, but 
the older writers are in agreement that St. Maximus and St, Oswald were the subjects 
of the picture, and their testimony should not have been so lightly disregarded/ Two 
other identical, and probably earlier, sketches exist for this picture, one in the National 
Gallerj',’' and the other in the Accademia Carrara at Bergamo (pi. xxxi, j!)).® Besides 
other variations the figure of St. Oswald differs considerably from that at Padua. 


* C. Lutlw%, VSonifazio di Piml da Verona, cin 
archivalische UiiteT3uchung\ 111, iny&hrbtichdtsMnigUch 

KtinMtiarnmhif^tn^ xxiij (1^2)^ pp, 36 ff. 

^ Op. p. 4579 (*nd nicchio del!' nngolo S.S, Martc 
e<l Osvaldo']. h is found in the edition of Boschini s 
book published in 1664 as Lt mhirre dflhi pitturd, p. 270. 
On the uthtr haud, it may be noted that only une of the 
eightetmth-'Century parisli priests in \'ciiite liad Oswuld 
for his Ckmtim name—Oswald Zen^ rector of S, 
Mois^ in 1776. G. D. CalliecioIlL, Dtfle rne/ftonc Vaiet^ 
anUche, vLii {Vemee, i 795 )i P- 335 - 

^ St, Oswald is BaM to be a eo-patmn of the church. 
Immslarm duglt oggetti ifarir Vjl, Prormcm di 

Ptidova^ €Iammfdi P/tJom (n.p.j 1936)^ pp* 139 ff- There 
jft 3 record that Dr. Cogollo, a parah priest, wheae tomb 
dated 1745 13 in front of the altar, purchased the picture 
about 1742, 

^ P. Molmenti in G. B. Ttepfdt> (IVlikn, 1909), pp. 109 f., 
says that the painting was in bad condition. In the French 
translation (Parts, 191 Oi P- 93 ^ words *sc 5 coulcurs 
sont presque arc added. Cf. £. Sack, GifimBiiitBia 

und Tar/Wo (Hamburg, t9JC^). p. 176: *Das 

Bild ist stork dachgedtinkelL' 

■ &p, cil.f pp. 78 f. and fig, 62^1* 'JTie whereabouTfi 

of this picture cannot now he traced, 

* G. Ros^ittip Dtsjrrisione ddt^ sculturc td ufchi- 


htUtre di Piidova (Padua, 1780), pp. 242 f. (*S. Massimo 
in atlo di orare^opra il Re S. Osvsldo^); P. Brandokse^ 
Piittar^ Sculiurr^ Archiiitlifrr td aUtr rote mil&biH di 
Padova (Padua, 1795), pp. 233 F; G* Mosehini^ Gmda pet 
hi dttu di Padova (Venice^ 1S17), p. 149. AJolmentt, op, 
£tV., p. loS^ makes the odd suggestion that the bishop is 
the Scottish St. iMaman^ who- is said to have I'lecii the 
teacher of Bi. OswaJcL Cf^ U, Chambers^ Bt Scotomm 
foriiiuiiiWf ducirina et pietatt (Paris^ 1^3 Op P' 
Attcrnativcly+ Augustine of Canterbury ^apostolo dl 
Bretagna^ onde poi per me^zo benedettini agoatinlani si 
spai^ fni noi il cnlto di S* O^valdoh We shall find that 
this hypothesb h^a no foundaebn. 

^ National Gallery No. riga. Sack, opr dLj p. 224^ 
fig. 216. DescH bed tn the 1929 Catalogue as * Henryk IV 
of Gertrumy at Cano^a\ and in that of 1889 os *.\ bishop, 
perhaps Bl Ambrose^ It now beam the correct tide, 
though Bt. Oswald is qualified by a qucstlon-marL 

* A. Morossii La Gadttia delP Actadentia CartuTa in 
Beigarno {Pome^ 1934), pp. 23 f.; G. Friz^oni, La Galima 
deiP Acrademia Varrmsi in Bergimo (BerganrbOp 1907)^ 
pi 106^ Back^ op, dL, pr 166, fig. 155, The theory^ of C, 
Caversazzi in Empt/rmm, tx (1899), p. 209^ seeking to 
identify the sketch at Bergamo wi& Bt. Proculu^ vUiting 
Si. Fermu and St. Rusticua bp of courier inadmissible. 


Plate XXXll 



u. StaiuQ on facade. S. Stac, Venice 


A, A. Bate^tni» Glorilicition of St, fJistu’aEd. 
Hiae, Venice 



c. Ci Unterberghgr, St, G^ivald kneeling 
before the Cro&a. S. (>svaldo, Rov^ercto 


d. G. FrancescliiiiL SS^ CeeilLa* Luey^ Xlnrgiiret, snd 
Oswald. S, Maria Incoronata, liolngna 


Published by the Society of of London^ 1951 
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He is partly armed, his neck is surrounded by a ruff, and the gesture is less 
dramatic. 

At Treviso St, Oswald was venerated in the church of S. Leonardo. Here he is 
said to be seen (though there is nothing to identify him to the naked eye from the 
floor of the church) among the saints who assist in the Glorification of St. Leonard on 
the ceiling, a characteristic work of G. B. Canal, a Venetian painter, who flourished 
at the end of the eighteenth century.' Moreo%'er, in the sacristy is a picture of the 
Madonna and Child with St. Antony of Padua and St. Oswald, attributed to the 
school of Ruschi.* This picture was originally placed above the first altar on the north 
side of the nave,* but a painting of St. Antony appears to have been substituted for 
it in 1839.* Evidently by this date the popularity of St, Oswald was on the wane, and 
his cull was superseded by the more powerfully attractive St. Antony. In the 
sacristy ts also preserved an eighteenth-century silver triangular pa.\, embossed with 
a figure of St. Oswald on his throne (pi. XXXV, rf).® it used to be offered to the faithful 
to kiss on St. Oswald's day. 

In the church of Mcrlengo, about four miles north-west of Treviso, is a remarkable 
picture by Domenico Tiepolo, signed and dated 1750 (pi. xxxi, c),*’ St. Oswald in a 
scarlet cloak, idendfied by the bird in the bottom corner, is pleading with outstretched 
hands to the Holy Family on behalf of a little boy in a white suit and yellow jacket, who 
reclines with his eyes closed against a stone step. The child's leg is bare, and the limp, 
distorted attitude suggests a fracture. Unfortunately we do not know the name of the 
boy, nor the story of the accident, which must have occasioned the painting of this 
brilliant picture, and we can only surmise that he was a member of the Comaro 
family, who were at that time the owners of the large villa a few yards from the 
church, tlere the elder Tiepolo had been employed a little earlier on some frescoes, 
which survive in a very damaged condition.* We may notice that both the Tiepolos 
delineated St. Oswald as a youth. 

At Vicenza nothing tangible is left to remind us of St. Oswald, but from a Vita 
published early in the eighteenth century' we learn that the cult was at that period 
very much ali\'c.* We are told that there was an altar in the Franciscan church of 
S. Maria degli Angeli (destroyed in the course of the nineteenth century), and that 


* L, CoJeiti, cosf t di emfichiia 

d'ftalm. Tftvisi^ *9JS)i PP- fig- ^85, 

^ Ifnd.f p. 300. When ] was in Treviso this picture had 
been removtd for repair, and was scarcely disiinguisliRblc 
in a very bad light on the staircase of the priest ^s house^ 
There is reason to bcliei’c that pictures and statues of St, 
exisE in some of the churches in the province of 

Treviso. 

* A. Rlgamond^ Descrishm df!k pittur^ piii cekM 
fhe St redero tspostf ite//e Chitse fd nltri jMOgki Fah* 
bbcfii di Trexdgt [Treviso, 1776), p. z6. The "altar di 
Sant’ O&gualdo* is meiitioned. 

* Ah Santaicna, Gmdii di Trmso (Tre™o, 

p. 177- There designated "I’alUrt di S. AntonioV We 
may note that St. Antony waa also Invoked! against ihe 
plague. Hr Kleinschtnidt^ Anivfdus ron Padiui in Lidttn 
und Kunst, Kuft and (Dusseldorf, 1931)1 PP- 

3^6 ff. 


* lliis is not recorded by Coletti. I owe the photo¬ 
graph to the generosity of the Director of the I&tUuti di 
Coitura, Tr^i^n 

* Sack, op. at, p, 305; L, Criat, mih MU art* 

frieviso, 1837), p. 126; R, Pollucchini, Cinqur 
di Figure VtntU (Venice, 1943), pp. 142 f., fig. 66. 

^ Sack, op, a>.^ pp. 74^ So, 99. The frescoes arc CKiollcd 
in a poem written probably alxiut 1750. S. Bcttinclli, 
Optrt, xrii (Venice, iSoo), p. 231. Iviolmcntl, op. rir., 
p. ] e 8, suggests that these paintings were cx^mmissioned 
to celebrate the marriage of Ancfrca Ciania.ro in 1751# 
liridetuly the family were patrons of bodi artists. 

* S. Pace, Vita di S. OsthIJo re di Piortumbria^ drdirata 
a/ meriio deiF iilustrissirna juor Rtftina Ohesitui abhadfssa^ 
saor 1 'erjf jWIu ChidaU FUaHa f di {utU fW/rr Mona^ftf 
drl M&fia^tfrio d'AraMi di Viernzo (Bassano^ 171 z), 
PP' 49 
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many people from the surrounding district resorted there, finding grace in time of 
need, especially serious illness. In March 1712 a Sacra Unione di Collegati 



FtCl. 2. Koith'Cdst Itoly^ 

founded in honour of the saint, and its members attended the daily mass at his altar. 
There was one mass for every 500 members, and a subscription of one solido a week 
for the support of the priests and the ornaments of the altar. By the end of March 
more than i ,aoo people of all classes of the community had joined, and many from 
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other cities such as Treviso and even Bologna. After five months there were more 
than 2,000 members, which meant (we are told) that twenty-eight masses were said 
every week, amounting to 1,456 in the year. Clement XI had granted a plenary 
indulgence on the day of admission, on the day of death, and on the first Sunday of 
March for all who visited the chapel of St. Oswald on that day, How' long this burst 
of devotion was sustained I do not know. It has probably long disappeared, and I am 
told that there are no churches dedicated to St, Oswald in the province of VicenKa.‘ 

The claim that the renown of St. Oswald had spread from Vicenza as far as Bologna 
is confirmed by a picture w’hich survives in the obscure church of S. Maria Incoro- 
nata (pi, xxxii, d),- The work of a local artist, Giacomo Franccschini, it must have been 
painted in the period, when the confraternity at Vicenza was flourishing.^ At first 
sight it appears to be a group of four virgin martyrs, a not unusual group of attendants 
upon the Madonna,"* in this case upon S. Maria Incoronata, who is honoured at the 
adjacent high altar. That this may have been the intention of the artist is furtlier sug¬ 
gested by an inscription let into the top of the frame —‘Speciosae inter Virgines 
yernsakm*. We are tempted to conjecture that the patron, who paid for the work, 
made the incongruous demand that the king of Northumbria, a peculiar favourite of 
his own, should be included as a companion to B 5 . Cecilia, Lucy, and Margaret. 
The artist has therefore ingeniously transformed his fourth virgin (St, Agatha or St. 
Barbara ?) into St, Oswald by investing her with a crown and corslet and placing a 
raven at her side. 

A suburb in the outskirts of Udine is known as S. Osvaldo.'^ The church, contain¬ 
ing a statue of the saint, is an early ninetcenth-century^ building, but is said to have 
been founded in 1706. The saint was also venerated in the church of S, Valentino 
in Udine, but the picture recorded there in the eighteenth century cannot he found 
to-day.* 

A number of secluded churches in the country districts of Friuli are dedicated to 
our saint, and several small hamlets still bear the name of S. Osvaldo.^ Unfortunately, 


* A pane^gv'Hc at Vicenza in 1S57 

that St* Oswald may have been rcmembcTed here in 
the middle of the ninete^ntli century. A. Schiavn^ Di 
S. Osvatdo 7 £ ^iitt Nortumhria ti BretKaMa Jegh\ 4 t^h\ 
P&n^girita dtdkala al nobiiisswm e revemiditsimo 
mfwsrgnor^ Burtuhmmi'f} Contf i\Iiari Note/lo cationijcn 
iUHa Cfitftdratir di B^Uano (Vicenzi, ^^57)* p» (wit 

was kept with some solemnity at BcIlunQ. We fihall con* 
sider Bu^no at a later stage. 

^ The church 13 now imniuired in a modem building, 
and sen’Es as the ehapet of a flisterhond* Until 179S this 
church belonged to the Austin friars* 

^ C. Malvasia, Le pftiure di Evhgm (Bologna^ 
p. 3 io* In the first edition of this book (1706), p, 83^ there 
13 no reference to the piciuie. Our siint is deseribed as 
Usnaldo Re\ a spelling which has been rctjiiiicd e\'cr 
since- Cfx Le cht£$£ di Bohg/ta illustfale (Bologna^ ^9^7)* 
p. too. 1 am gnttefid for the good oHices of Professor 
Luigi Montanan in ammgiog for the photograph to he 
taken and in making vain endeavours to throw any 
light upon the origin of tlie picture. The fneasurements 
of the painting are 3"20X 1-^4 metres. There is no other 


evidence in Bologna of any interest in St, Oswald. 

* Mchi. Ruahfortli* Mt'dmal Chrislian 
( 1936 ), p. 263 . 

^ Further evidence of the cull near Udine may be 
found in G. I>. Momittini, Sermme al pitpolo in attere di 
S. re e wurr/rr reeiUito il di S neUa cMfSitta 

eumprstre nob. famghd Cftimo-Dragone {Udine, 1827), 
p* 14- The chape] dedicated to St. Oswald, in which this 
sermon was preached p cannot be idcntiiicd. The preacher 
admits that St. Oswald was suffering neglect^ and the 
sennon designed to resuscitate fen our. He makes the 

curious remark that the crustam of saying mass in Bl 
O sw'ald's honour on this day is *a noi pervenuto dall' isola 
di Wigth [jiV] unita aU' InghiUeiTa preseiwsta ad imer- 
ccssione del nostro Santo da nna ^uhita pestileos^a^. ^Fhis 
confirms what we have found dsewherCp that St. Oswald 
was invoked in time of pestilenoc. 

* Stua, ffl/ra, p* 77; Marsfutttnt, op. dt., p. [4. It may 
be noted also that the churcli of S. Valentino at Udine wTiS 
stone time resorted to in time of pestilence. San Valendno- 
Frammeati St^rui [Udine, 1913)1. pp* iS 

^ Appendix I. 
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lack of published material has made it impossible to trace their histor)'', but such 
evidence as there is, besides the data elsewhere we have already reviewed, suggests 
that they may be all comparatively late and may reflect an interest, which arose with 
almost startling rapidity in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In passing to 



Fic. 3. Seventeen di-ccntujfy Woodcut. Fic. 4. Fifteen th^centur}* W’oodcut (Gcnimi). 


inquire the origin of the cult and the reasons for St. Oswald popularity in the Veneto 
we can scarcely be mistaken if we trace it to a source in the remote little village of 
Sauris, highly difficult of access in the Carman Alps (figs. 2 and 3). 

I'he first account to be given of the cult of St. Oswald at Sauris is found in a small 
volume by P. C, Soardo published at Udine in 1667,' and dedicated to Alvise I'oscari, 
the Venetian Governor of Friuli, because, as he says, the virtues embodied in St. 
Oswald have been reproduced in the House of Foscari.* The life of the saint is based 
on Bede, with the assistance of a book published at Frankfurt,from which he derives 
the German legend of the raven, the bearer of chrism from heaven for St. Oswald*s 


* P, C* Saardo, Vita di Osixildo Re di A^orthumbria^ 
specchia e esmpiQ de' Priiaripi e Soldaii Ckristiam: carrata 
de! Venerabik Reda t di aiiri appFovaii Aaiari (iJdint, 
1667), This Wkp together with the woodcut ffiontts- 
pieccp is reproduced in the work by Pace already 

mentioned. A second edition was published at Udine and 


Bassano in 

» Hk broker died the Turks in 1657. P. Lltta, 

VAebn Fam^fie lialidne, ill (Milan, n.d.)* s.v* ^Fc^cart\ 

^ Probably same editbn of the ZJegen^ Aurea^ such as 
Dat duytic^ passt'anid (Cologne, p. ccxxli and 

wtfodcut (fig. 4)+ 
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coronation. This, he says, explains the old pictures and statues, which show the saint 
accompanied by a raven with a vase between its claws. Stefano Pace, the author of 
the book published at Vicenza, merely reproduces what he has found in Soardo, but 
at this point he adds that he has in his possession a coin struck in the Swiss Canton 
of Zug, where St. Oswald is shown with his raven, a coin which is worthy of being 
worn as a medal round the neck.' Soardo ends his story of the saint as follows; 

His fame went abroad . . . while in Camia in a place called Sauris in the mountains is an 
ancient church dedicated to St. Oswald, where they preserve and venerate one of his thumbs. 
Although the way is long and wearisome there is always a great crowd of people, not only of the 
ordinary, common people, but of the most conspicuous nobility, citizens of importance and 
personages of great authority, who, making no account of the great discomfort of the journey, 
go in person to visit the church and to venerate this holy relic, and to obtain most singular and 
gracious favours, besides the indulgences, which are given in honour of the saint. And not only 
do they go from Friuli, but from the famous city of Venice, from Padua, from Treviso, and from 
other most remote places, and in particular from Germany,^ 

We have here clear evidence that in the middle of the seventeenth century Sauris 
had acquired fame as a resort for pilgrims, who carried back to their homes in the 
various cities of the Veneto the renow n and the cult of the king of Northumbria. But, 
how, we may ask, did a relic of St. Oswald ever arrive at a place so remote as Sauris or 
his story become know n there ? The old writers are hard put to it to find an explanation. 
Fontanini, writing in 1726,^ is inclined to connect the thumb at Sauris w'ith one of the 
relics sent by Patriarch Paulinus of Aquileia to Angilbert and by him to the monastery of 
Centula in the eighth century,’’ and there is another tradition that the relic had been 
brought to Sauris in the remote past by a German huntsman. The history of Sauris 
was first narrated by Stua, a w-^riter w'ith some pretension to scholarship, who pub¬ 
lished yet another Vita in 1769, where we find an alternative theoryAccording to 
age-long tradition the relic was brought by a native of Carnia, w^ho served in St. 
Oswald’s army. Braving the wrath of the ferocious Penda he seized his opportunity 
after the battle of Maserfeld and made off with one of the martyred king's thumbs. 
Stua supports this theory as a highly probable hypothesis, though he admits it cannot 
be substantiated by documents. At the end of his volume, liowever, he prints a series 
of records (since destroyed by fire) relating to the history of the church at Sauris, and 
W'ith them we stand on firmer ground. 

The earliest of these, dated 1328, is an indulgence granted to those who visit on 
certain days the churches of St. (Dswald and St, Laurence at Sauris, In 1470 a church 


* Archa^agh^ 3fciii (1949)1 p. 119, pi MVf. 

* Op. p. 

» G, Fontanini Di Sanm Colomba Verging sacra detta 
aiti (Rome, P- 4^- 

'flic nelic of one 'Chi^ualdLl Wc dannnt rule out the 
possibility that our St. Oswald is mtended^ as reJIcs may 
have been drculaiiiig in south Germany at this early date. 
Hariutf, Chramque de df (ed. F* 

Lot) (PariSp iS94)t p- Thk theory' h repeated by N. 
Grass! in Natisie rioricJie delta previncia delta Corntd 
(Udine, p. 170* who eUso testifies to the numerous 

pilgrims and the miracles Avrought by the pniyeis of the 
saioi. 


* Gj P, deJIa StuSi PYli? di S. Ostatda & dt Norttmmhcr* 
fiiHti e Martirc cotia stana dvt sua eutto (Udine, 1769), 
Pp Stua, an ecdesiastic of Udine^ was the autl^or of 
several boots on local i^aJnta. F. di Manzano^ Annali det 
vi (Udine, iS68)p p. 478. He is too sophisticated 
to accept the German legend {propounded^quite cotncctly 
by Soardo) as the aoutoc of the raven and the ring, ('Gli 
scrittoH di secolJ bassi volcndo spiegame il sigmiicato 
hanno spaedato vane fanfalucche'i op. cii*, p. 2g). He 
prefers a subtlety of hk own, whereby the raven k really 
a dove+ with allusion to St. Qsw'ald^s vjslonofSt. Columba, 
and the ring a hJeroglyplu 
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of the saint, and in 1671 a plenary indulgence was granted to all who visited the 
church on the patronal festival. Stua testifies to the popularity of the cult in his own 
day, the annual procession on 5th August, and the panegyric. Votive tablets on the 
w^ls of the church recorded the favours dispensed to pilgrims from afar, from 
Venice, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso — cittes, be it noted, where we have already 
found evidence of the cult of St. Oswald at this period. His latest document is a letter 
of E750 from Carlo Camuccio, bishop of Capo d’Istria and archdeacon of Tolmezzo, 
addressed to Benedict XIV, asking for a plenary indulgence in view of the great 
popularity of the cult at Sauris. 
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and an altar in honour of the Blessed Virgin Maty' and St. Oswald were consecrated. 
In 1515 another indulgence was grant^, by which we learn that miracles were 
wrought by St. Oswald among the sick, who had recourse to him. In 1544 permission 
was given for rebuilding the church on a larger scale, and in 155 * there was a con¬ 
secration of the church and two altars. In 1649 a confraternity was founded in honour 


Fkl 5, The environs of Sauris. 
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Since the time of Stua further research has been made into the origins of Sauris.* 
A settlement in this sequestered valley is first mentioned in 1280,- but owing to the 
lack of records a more useful approach has been found through a study of the German 
dialect, which is still spoken there. In this region of the eastern Alps three isolated 
villages are bilingual.^ The origin of Timau has been attributed to an influx of Ger¬ 
mans in the middle ages, who w'ere brought in by the Venetians for mining the deposits 
of gold, silver, and lead. The people of Sappada are said to have taken refuge there 
in the twelfth or thirteenth centurj' from the Pusterthal, where they had been harried 
by the counts of Gorizia. No reason is known for the immigration into Sauris, but 
linguistic aflinities connect the dialect with the valley of the Lesach on the northern 
watershed of the Alps, and in particular wdih the communities at St. LorenzeT and at 
Luggau, near the ancient boundary between the Tyrol and Carinthia. It is possible 
that the relic was brought by the original immigrants in the early part of the thirteenth 
centur^'A 

It is clear that the cult of St. Oswald was firmly established at Sauris and in the 
district generally two centuries later. In the church of St. Florian at Forni di sopra in 
the valley of the Tagliamento above Ampezzo there is an altar-piece signed and dated 
1480 by Andrea Bellunello, the founder of the local school of painting (pi. xxxiii, b).'’ 
On cither side of a large figure of St. Florian in the centre panel are groups of saints in 
tw^o tiers. A half-figure of St. Oswald in a pink tight-fitting jerkin appears in the upper 
right-hand comer, a serious looking youth with long hair and his raven attached to his 
left hand by a cord.’ The cool tones and tenuous figures of Bellunello are over¬ 
powered by the coruscating baroque altar, which now enframes the picture, and the 
wealth of colour in the church is reinforced by the paintings in the apse above the 
altar, excuted by Gianfresco da Tolmezzo in 1500. Here once more St. Oswald can 
be seen.® He was evidently well known among the people of this region, ivho perhaps 


^ A. Galantip / f^deschi lui veriantit mfridimniir drtP 

/l(jpi{RoJTtt, 18^5)1 pp. 10 f. There is a large and contro¬ 
versial literature an these isolated blocks of Oerman 
inhahitarils south of the Alps. 

* Thrs&ums Ec^hsiae Aquii^ensh {Udine+ 1817), p. 35, 

^ G. 'La EoponomasticH di Sauris 

tedesco in Friu]i\ in Ce Fashi? ddlu. SfKt^ia 

JriuUtnii\ siii (UdinCp 1937), ppn 95 ff. 

* [t nuty \n: noted that the ehurcli at kauris di sopra 
IS dcdtcaieci to St. Laurence^ Besides the churth of St. 
Laurence at Kartitsch^ to which we refer beloWp there are 
□liso thcKc at St. Lonenzen im Leeachtal, and St. Lorenzen 
im Gitsclital. K. Ginliart (ed.), Dtf KumrdrnkmJifr 
Kih'nifni^ h (Ktagcnfurl, (930)4 pp. 203, 244. 

^ I am told that a picture of St. Oswaid (with a double 
cup ir his hand) appearing 10 a seventeenth-century parish 
priest of is now at Luggau. It is illustrated in 

Sauris di D. AnUmio IVofero ruvoia ta 

ttta stf/ria rd i sum (LTdinc* 1932), p, i 3 . An older 

writer speiaks of an annuid pilgrimage from Sauris to 
Heiligenhiut in Carinthia, with the suggestion that ihc 
original inhabitants may have come frum that region. 

L. Lucehini, Stiggio di diideiiidQgim Saufima (Udincj 
i8S2)p p. 13. 

VOL. xciv A a 


^ Beliimello settled anti worked at S. Vito in Friuli^ 
J4 A. Crowe and G. B. Cavaleasdlr, .4 History 0/ Puintit^ 
in North Itiify\ iU (cd. BotenJuSi 1912), pp. 66 f.; H, 
^larini^ La Scuota di Tolmezjro (Padua^ 1942)^ p. 18. 

^ f[is name can be faintly traced above the halo^ But 
who is [he Companion figure of the hishop with the a.ve? 
Previous suggestions of St. Ounstan { 0 pm ddrte in 
(UdineH (894)1 P- ^ 9 )p Wilfrid (C, Alarinelli^ 

Guida drila Camia f del Vutial del P^erro (Tolmezzo, 19^4^ 
5), p. 6S6) are al^viously no mare than bad guess@. He is 
possibly intended for HrLiard of Regensburg, wh<^ is not 
uncommonly met in these Alpine regions with an a.xe^ but 
unfortunately this suggestiem does not account for the 
letters inscrinedi behind him— s* It [or pj » . ^ u u To 
toy with a possible alhL'^ion to St. Erhard's brother, Sr. 
Kildulf of Triefp would lead to further unprofitable guess¬ 
ing^ Incidentally, why does St. Erhard carry' on axe.^ The 
bonks of reference are tiileni. The attribute has been 
associated with his zeal in building eburches, and he h 
said to be a patron of carpenters. My only authority for 
this is H- Alang, t'njerc Kirfhenpatrone (Bri.xen, 1942), 
p. 15. 

* R. Marini, op. p, 63^ Unfortunately 1 did not 
notice this figure when I was at Fomi* 
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had become the better acquainted with him by visiting his sanctuary at Sauris. 
If we cross the mountain pass into the Cadore, we sliaJl find yet another memorial 
of St, Oswald in an altar-piece by Cesare Veceliio, a cousin of Titian, in the church 
at Tai.‘ The picture has small claim to notice as a work of art. St, Candldus 
and St. Oswald, holding a sceptre, stand on either side of a Virgin and Child en¬ 
throned, At the bottom of the step is the raven with his ring perched on a 
golden vase.= 

A wooden triptych of this period is presen'ed at Sauris itself above the high altar, 
where the central compartment contains three figures in the round of St.Peter, St, Paul, 
and St. Oswald between them, carrying a sceptre and a double cup (pi. xxxiif, It is 
an elaborately and skilfully executed work, dated at the back 1525, and is the earliest of 
a group of triptychs from the same workshop in the villages of neighbouring valleys. 
(There is another, dated 1551, in the church of Sauris di sopra.) A contract still exists 
for the altar-piece at Prato Camico by Michael Barth from Bnineck in the Pusterthal, 
who is known to have been a pupil and a successor of the famous Michael Pacher,^ 
This attribution is of some importance in showing that by the sixteenth century 
Sauris still retained its connexion with the districts to the north, in the Tyrol and 
Carinthia, whence the people had originally come. Possibly at that period there were 
more German than Italian pilgrims to the sanctuary' at Sauris until a little later when 
the tide turned and swelled witli an mflux from the cities of the Veneto, For reasons 
that are still obscure the fame of St, Oswald as a healer spread southwards, and by 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Sauris became a fashionable pilgrimage 
resort in time of plague.* Possibly the keen mountain air and the physical exercise 
incurred by pilgrims to this remote shrine made some contribution to the cures which 
were wrought there. This movement lasted into the middle of the nineteenth century, 
W'hen the stream of visitors gradually dried up, and the sanctuary relapsed to its 
earlier status as a shrine for the inhabitants of the Carnian mountains. The memory 
of St, Oswald lingered on for a while, as we have seen, in places like Venice and 
Treviso, but once the pilgrimage had subsided it was only a matter of time when 
his cult w'ould be supplanted by those of saints with \veightier credentials or a more 
universal fame than a remote king of Northumbria could command. One reason 
given for the decay of the pilgrimage was the lack of spiritual provision at Sauris. 
Despite the popularity of the cult it is astonishing to find that only the parish priest 
of the two churches, who persisted in living at Sauris di sopra until 1809, was available 

* The next village w Picvc^ Titian^s bjithplqcc. An the Nu photograph a\-iiikhk of 

important road from Venice to the Brenner rjo through this picture, and the hiblingraphy tn Thicme-Becker, s.v. 
the Cudore and the Pusterthal (where lay the monastery ^Veoellio’, gives no account of it. 

of S. Candido}. O. SttAz, Dif dfs D^ischtumi * U. Matchetti, Tntaglj tedeschj in Camia^ in Ce 

in Siidiir/il im Lichie jter Urhundfn, iv (Mimicrli and fdisiaf x\ (1^42), pp. lall.* hgs, 1-3. 

Berlin, 1034)^ PP- The interwt iJi St. Oaivald at * Er Hcmpcl* Mirharl Pa£ftfT (Vienna, 1931), p, ^4, 

Tai may therefore have arrived quite independently of * Tile long period of peace and securitj^ enjoyed by 
Sauria, According to Slua, r/r., p. 61, the people of Friuli under the Venetian imperium, extending fmm the 
Tai at one time claimed to possess a relic of St Oswalds war of the League of Camhmi (with the brief intcnjil of 
I waa toJd in the Bihliotc<^Civica,BdlanD, that the history the war of Gradiaca in 1616) doiJni to the fall of the 
of the parish has never been written- Republic, muat Inive favoured the extension of die cult 

^ J* A. Crowe and G. Cavolcaadle, 77 rr Uft and southwards+ 

Times qf Titian^ ii (tSS t), p* 493; A. Robertson, ThrtHigh 
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for visitors, many of whom returned home without receiving the sacraments.* It 
seems that the tradition was finally broken in the upheavals of 1848. 

Sauris was so difficult of access that one is amassed that the pilgrimage should have 
survi^-^cd so long in the face of the physical obstacles. We are told that the approach 
from w'hatever direction involved a walk of not less than five hours on z cuttwo sefitiero 
7nuiaitiero^* and in particular by the track from Ampezzo in the TagUamento vall(^', 
which tw'ists and turns to the summit of the Col di Pura and then descends into the 
upper reaches of the river Lumiei, a distance in all of twenty-seven kilometres. In 
the last twenty years access has been improved by driving a rough, stony road through 
the cliffs walling in the precipitous defile by which the river escapes from its mountain 
basin^ until at the end of several miles it emerges in sight of Sauris and its straggling 
wooden huts, with heavy ovcrhajiging eaves and balconies, and the bulbous spire of 
the church peering up behind them. The building is probably much as it was left in 
the sixteenth century with a veneer of baroque decoration added later, and there is 
little to suggest that the church was ever much frequented. On the walls hang a 
number of e.v-votos old and new to testify to the favours of St. Oswald, and a couple 
of daubs to illustrate his famous act of charity to begg^. . * r j 

August 5th is still kept with much devotion at Sauris, and with the atd of modem 
transport crowds still flock tliere for the festa. At mass a sermon is preached on the 
life of St. Oswald as a source of inspiration for the people of to-day, and the holy 
thumb, resembling the stump of a very fat pencil, is carried in a silver reliquapr 
through the parish, preceded by the statue and banner of the saint borne aloft by the 
faithful (pi. XXXV, c).+ 


Let us now turn our attention to the other group of Oswald dedications on Italian 
soil, which are all to be found in the South Tyrol, and may be attributed, like those m 
Friuli, to German influences penetrating the Alpine barrier,^ We cannot here discuss 


' L. Lucchtoi. Memorit det SoHtmrio di S. Ot^do ia 

Aweidiocesi di Udittt (UdJiKp ^ 

surprising that the church was not rebuilt on a more 
anihitlou^ scale when the pilgrimage became fashionable 
farther afield. Sl Oswald k thought to have first l>eOTme 
popular m a protector against plague and contagious 
epEdemics a* ffiirly as 134K. Ibid., m 23. This h refwated 
in E. Fabbrovitch^ t’li s 3 nio vefurafo in Camia 

(UdLntj 1932)1 P- lOp a coTupilation of little valtit. 

* G. Marinelli Ln C. Lombroso^ Prnsirro r Mefme 
(Milan, 1878), P' 1 am told that the cpiswpal \ iaita- 
tionfl were made in a litter. In Carlo Camuocio's letter to 
Benedict \IV he speaks of Saurii as 'uno de" principali 
Santuari Mh Siatn Veneto', and sms that che 

ngni anno in gran numcro anche pju di eenlo miglia 
lontani da Venciia. Padov^ Vieenaa, Treviso e da 
moke altrc parti vengono a visitarlo e prosdoglfcre i loro 
vod, benche per airivarsi dcbiwino neeessariamente 
paauire per piu miglia di strada di ijualchc eavakatura* 
non gi 3 i di alcuna sorta dl calessi". In the Museo Civico at 
Udine there are ^ipeointcfis of medals rormerly piesented 
to the pilgrims at Sauris. casts of which have been 
generously given me by the Director (pi. 3pcxv^ A). Cf, V. 


OstermanJi^ ^Xiimiainadca friulaita. LcMcdaLghe^ in Atti 
dAh AccakemtiM di Udinr^ 2fid Bcr.j v (Odinen 
p+ i2Q; F. KuncBCk de:s [Veiiitmm^fn {RaabT 

iS86)t P- 

^ "'fhe dam, 450 feet high+ of the hydro-electrK- power 
station opened in this valley in 194H+ is far bdow the level 
of the mad. 

* { owe the photograph to the kindness of the Rev. 
A, A, H, Radioe, who inade a point of sisUing Sauris on 
ihe frfta. The enthusiasm of Sauria for St. Osw^d is 
shared with Gubeley iri Yorkshire, where the fato is also 
celebrated with a procesaion and a panegyric. Hcre^ how¬ 
ever, it is a modem reriv^d. 

^ iTie only other trace of interest in St. Oswrald I have 
found in Italy is an account of his mirBclcs in a collec^on 
of excerpts fitim the Fathers and other early writers 
(incUidijig Bede) in the Bihliotcca Casanatese^ Rome. 
The original home of this early tenth-century manuscript 
is thou^t to have been Benevento, E. A. Lowe, Saiptara 
Bfntzeninna (Oxford^ 1929). P- stxxviijH U is possible that 
the text may have come direct 10 southern Italy from 
Normandy, as it h^ been shown that the Tnonastery of 
S. Wandrilie was a connecting link of this kind. W. 
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the descent of German settlers over the Brenner, beginning with the Bavarians in the 
sixth century and reaching its climax in the fourteenth, w'hen the whole of the *1 yrol 
to a point south of Bozen, including the Pusterthal and the \ intschgau and most of 
their tributary %^fllleys had become predominantly German.' ‘The land here is full of 



FiC. 6. The South 'J'yrol. 


all good things, the wine is excellent and the other fruits full of sweetness’, reported 
Felix Faber, when he travelled through at the end of the fifteenth century,^ These 
lands of plenty were highly prized by the invaders from the north, and large estates 
w'ere parcelled out among the monasteries and cathedral chapters of south Germany, 


Levkuu in Zeiischri/l fur tthvxht PhMc,^. xst 
pp. 38a ff. B«le‘5 Histotia EaUatu^a was well known to 
the writers uf this rnanastery. A. Roaiailtranx, Batr^t 
=ur A'rnfllJfM tfrr Qesta ahhutmt Eautantltittiism (Bonn, 
[911), pp. 74ff.; Revue Ben^dktiHe,T^\i (t 934 h PP- 
^ A ahort smtl convenient iiccount may be found in n+ 
Wopfiier, DtuUcht Sltdlut^sarheil da 


but iht ivhole subject baa been clalior^tdy treated in O. 
StolZt Die Ausbreiiurtg des Deutsehiumi in Siidtirot im 
Lkhte der Urkujfdcn^ t-lv (Berlin and Muiiicbj 15x7-34). 

- Slngulajly appropridte v^^uld be William qF Malmes- 
huPr'^a d^ripiiun of tli^ Vale of Glouce^tcfp quoted in 
Dufn D. KnowIcSp The Alonaslk Order in Engiiind{ii^j^}, 

p. t8i. 
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The diocese of Brixcn had belonged since the eighth century to the province of 
Salzburg, and all the bishops without exception were of German birth. To the west 
tlic diocese of Chur (of the province of Mainz) occupied the whole of the Vintschgau 
almost to the gates of Meran, and thus contributed another stream of German 
influence through Swabia and Switzerland. We may remark that the Carolingian 
frescoes in the church of St, Patroclus at Naturns have been connected with the Irish 
clement in the school of St, Gall.^ The county of Tyrol was finally absorbed into the 
Habsburg inheritance, and after the war with Venice in 1509 the frontier of Austria 
and Italy was drawm between Rovereto and Verona, where it remained until 1919. Yet 
the German impulse southw'ards Iiad culminated in the latter part of the middle ages. 
With the Renaissance the Italian influence revived in the neighbourhood of Trent, 
and many of the more isolated German settlements gradually lost their identity. 
Moreover the Reformation weakened the German liold on the Church. Hitherto 
many of the parish priests had come from Germany, but now the supply began to 
shrink, and Italians took their place in some of the smaller German villages. 

After this brief preliminary sketch of the general situation we can turn to the Oswald 
dedications one by one, beginning with the church at Rovereto, which is both the 
farthest south and the latest in the group. Until as late as the fifteenth century the 
little walled town, which crouches beneath the castle, had belonged to the parish of 
Lizzana, a village two or three miles to the south, but about 1250 a church dedicated 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury^ had been built for the benefit of priest and people just 
outside the w-alls on the far bank of the Leno, and to this was added about 1400 a 
church of St, Barbara, only a few yards from St. Thomas . These two churches, which 
must have later diminished in importance, fell victims to the reforming zeal of the 
Emperor Joseph II, and in 1785 were closed and then demolished. This high-handed 
procedure provoked a good deal of discontent, especially among the German colony 
in Rovereto, and as soon as the emperor was dead a wealthy silk-merchant, Oswald 
Candelpergher, bought up the ruins, and built at his own expense a new' church of 
St, Oswald, close to the site of St. Thomas and immediately opposite his own family 
mansion.^ Thus w'c find an odd conjunction of these two English saints in the 
suburb of Rovereto, and we can still see marked up the Piazetta di S, Osvaldo in the 
Borgo di S. Tommmo. Designed by .Ambrogio Rosmini, a brother of the w'eil-know n 
philosopher, the church is a small well-proportioned quadrangular building, but is 
now unhappily closed to worship. Within the only notable feature is a picture of St. 
Oswald painted at Rome in 1795 by Christoph Unterbeigher, a member of a family 
of artists from Cavalese (pi. xxxii, Wc see St, Oswald on the field of battle, kneeling 

> J, Garber^ Dk mmanuckm WandgmMdt Tiroh lore D. Anconto Rossaro. 

(\'Ecniia, 17 ff, ^ Di A* RossurD^ Iconografia idht Chkia 

- K. Alls and P, A. Schats, Drr drutsche AnUil dn (Rcnercto^ 1954), pp. 58 f.; Si \VATtisHTreniim (ht 
Bkthiifns Tri^nt [xAtK-Scbaiz],. v 19 lo)^ pp. 1S9 f.; vpenmim m?/ ?Vrjf/j>ro (Trenl^ *933)* PP- =94 n’tay 

A. Stcfajiip e Mmarit idla ChkEu noiLce incideiitalty th^t ihe picttinc of ihc martvrdom of 

Ampretahdi Miifcom Ravertfo (RovcretOi p. 3; St. Thomas of Canierhyr>^ by F. Boacurmti, fo'nmerlv in 

D. Zijjnollifc ^AIcmoKc Rovcrctanc' (manuscript in the hb churcih at RqverctOp is not lost^ ^ stated in BoreniiiSp 
fiihUotcca Cbica, Rovereto, before 18^). fo, 142 ff. Un- t}p^ rit., p- 103, It enn still be seen in the chiLtch ^ 
fommately the Candelpergher papers were destroyed in LLzzana, but in a sadly damaged cmidicion^ ^ a nssult of 
the )'im World War* I am grateful fnr the help and careless handling wlicn moved to a place of s-dciy durmg 
friendship extended to me in Rovereto by Commenda- the Second World War, Rexssaro, p. 45, 
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before the cross, as Bede relates, on the morning of his victory at Hevenfelth tn 633. He 
has no halo, and a slender crown encircling his helmet on the ground is the only 
indication of his rank. The absence of the raven is not unwelcome. There is no trace 
of any earlier cult of St. Oswald in Rovereto and the title is evidently derived from the 
patron of the founder, in whose family the name is not uncommon. The Candci- 
perghers, German in origin as their name betrays, had settled in Rovereto in 1666, 
having emigrated from Kastelruth north of Bozen, where, as we shall see, there 
had long been a church of St. Oswald. We shall find that our three remaining 
churches in the Trentino arc likewise linked with the German-speaking district in 
the north. 

The remote village of Bedollo straggles down a steep slope at the upper end oi the 
Vat di Ifine, a beautiful and secluded valley in the rugged country some miles to the 
north-east of Trent . German was long spoken in a group of villages in this neighbour¬ 
hood, and a study both of records and of the linguistic evidence has shown that the in¬ 
habitants migrated here probably in the early years of the thirteenth centurj^' It seems 
quite clear that the cult was brought with them by the original settlers, for the church 
of St. Oswald is mentioned in a document of 1299, and a certain Odoricus de Osw[aldo 
de Bedojlo is recorded as early as 1262, and a part of the village has long been known 
as *Swaldi\ an evident corruption of the name of the patron saint. The present church 
was built in the seventeenth century and enlarged in 1711,= but is of little interest. A 
sixteenth-century bell is said to bear the effigy of the saint.^ The jesia is still kept 
on 5th August, but the stoiy- of their patron has fallen into oblivion among the people 
of Bedolio, and very few of their children are given his name. Their ancestors are 
thought to have been brought in by the German lords of the castles of Segonzano and 
Pergine and employed to cultivate the rough and thickly wooded mountains, neglected 
hitherto by the natives of Italian race, who had naturally made their homes in the 
more fertile and accessible villages. In documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries these people are known as roncatori (weed-grubbers), and to them ^-e may 
attribute our Oswald dedication in the VaSsugana,** where high up on the crest of the 
mountain above Roncegno stands the little chapel of St. Oswald, which serves as a 
memorial to those who fell in the fighting here in the First World War. It used to be 
thought that the Germans were brought in for quarrying, but the frequent mention 
of roncatori in the records makes it more likely that they were primarily employed on 
the land.® 

Similar conditions must have led to the building of the gaunt little church of 
Gamiga, which stands far up on the wind-swept cliffs overlooking the Adige, just 
south of Trent. St, Oswald’s church is first mentioned in 1377 and again in 1452, as 

i B. Qcioh, ’Gli stanzlaitienti tedesdii sull' Akopjana p. 4^. 
di Pine nel Tfcadno pricntalc', m Ar£kivio 5th ^ ArcMvto Trentino, x\ni fUrem, p. S 3 . 

WJ-., xi (Venkep igja). pp. 1 ff,; xii (i93*)p pp- If. Cf. * A. Pmi, / Vidniganotti (Tuniip 1923), pp. 79 ff. 

op. cti*, i( 37- * A. MofiiehcIloT Notice stariehr topi^ajfehe e 

^ Acidrdifig 10 an ineicription in the church. 1560 is ret^iose detla V^dhugma (Rovereto, 1793):^ p. 304+ It 
given aa the date of the building in O. Bretilari, Gmda del been suggested that when the mines were exhausted the 
Tr^ntifio, i (Bassafio+ 1890), pp, 163 f- Gcmiaji is said io workers ttansfcired their attention fo the soiL C. Battisti^ 
have been spoken there in the last ccntiir3\ Forsckutigen Studi di sioria Unguistiea e na^ionule del TVenlfW (Florcncct 
zur deutM^iien IfUndei-vfid Volkskunde^ i (Stuttgart^ rS 06 )i i9Zz)i p- 
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a chapel united to the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, Trent,’ The building dates from 
the sixteenth centun^ with later additions, but is now a mere shell, stripped, bare, and 
desecrated, and ready to fail into mins. The tradition of many centuries was broken in 
1940 w’hen the old church was abandoned for another dedicated to the Sacred Heart, 
with the result that St. Oswald is now foi^otten in the village and his festa is no longer 
celebrated. The baroque marble altars, together with a very undistinguished picture 
of the Madonna, St, Oswald (with the raven), and St. Roch by a local artist, G, A. 
Pellegrini,^ have been removed to the new building. There is also a fourteenth- 
century silver cross w'ith figures of saints in relief at the end of the arms and of St. 
Oswald at the foot, and a seventeenth-century bell is stamped with his effigy. Miners 
at Gamiga are recorded in 1242,^ and it is possible that they were introduced by the 
Castelbarco family, who dominated this part of the Adige valley throughout the 
middle ages/ 

it is opportune at this point to make a diversion eastwards to see what we can find 
at Bassano, where the Brenta emerges into the plain from its Alpine valley. In the 
church of S, Vito on the outskirts of the town there is a very mediocre canvas of St. 
Oswald (with raven) painted in 1708 by Francesco Tri veil ini,* and there is a figure 
of the saint on the fagade of approximately the same date. The origin of the church 
or chapel goes back into the early middle ages. In the fifteenth or sixteenth century 
it became attached to a hermitage, was visited by St. Ignatius Loyola in 1538, when 
two of his companions had gone into retreat there,* and was finally rebuilt in 1702.^ 
All interest in St. Oswald has now expired and there is not a scrap of available evidence 
to suggest the origin of the cult,® The most likely hypothesis is that it was introduced 
in connexion with the pilgrimage to Sauris at the time of the rebuilding, w'hcn, as we 
have seen, the saint was becoming w'ell known at Vicenza, Alternatively we may admit 
the possibility of German influence dowm the Valsugana, or through the German 
settlements in the hills round Asiago, known as the Xlll Comuni." Equally mysterious 
is the still vigorous cult of St. Oswald in the village of Cartigliano, near the Brenta 
about five miles south of Bassano. Verci'* records that a picture was painted by 


^ F. F. depli i\Jbcnij Annali dH itikstaslko 

di IrtTiif} t86o), 319. The church and its 

fittings hiivc heren descrih^ in // A'tfOT'O Trfntim for 
Sth April £923. Sl Mogd^en was the original 

parish of the German colony in Trent. Atx-Sehatz* 
p* 176, I’he name Qs^vntdl is found in the Acighhourihg 
village of Cimonc caHy as the fourteenth century> 
C, Schndlcr, Ttr^hche Ntunrftf&rit/iUT^en (Innsbruck, 
189a), p* 349-^ 

^ Webetj op, p. 'llic vaJuahIc sihxr cross 

cotdd not tic found the rby 1 visited Garnijp. In fairness 
Jet me add that the memory of St. Gswald is being per¬ 
petuated by n fre&oo on the chancel nrch of the new church. 

^ Alberti, op. p. iiK German names occur in a 
document of 1279. Schnellcr, op. p+ 79- CJtnnan was 
atiJJ spoken in Gamiga about 1600. M. S, von Wollcen&tem, 
Lundtihe^chTdhung von Siidtifd (Innsbruck, 1936), pi 103^ 

^ Stolz^ hlriautmingeii sum hhtofisthtn Atlot dfs 
Afp^nldnder. Fart 111 . Tirol und Vorati^ 
firrg (Vienna^ PP^ 199 flf. Cf. A. Perinip / C£wff//i 


det Tr^nio (MiJan, 1835), pp. 17 fF. 

^ Gi B. Ytidi, intorTio dh dta e altr optr^ 

Sculton ^ Inr^h'atoHddlo fitlti iU 

178s)- p* 

^ EpiHotii^ F.P, Pmefumi Broift, Cmudd Joff, JiMiimV 
Codtidi^ EimomsRoderkL iMormmrnfa ifisforicn SociHotii 
JifiuSy X, Fasc. 116 (Madrid, 1903), pp. 488 f. The com¬ 
panion figure to St. Oatvald on the favade appears to 
represent St. Ignatius. 

^ Di Bassano r ddBassanesi rV/Hrirf (Bassano^ ^^ 7 )i P- 7 ^^- 

* 1 am indebled to the late Professor P. ^ 1 . Tua^ the 
leading aufhorit)' on the antic^uidcs of Bassano, for cou- 
firming me in thit negative csnclujion. His son^ Dr^ 
^lassimo 'J'ua^ has been kind enough to make further 
fruitless research^ and he assures me that there is nothing 
rdevsnt to our subject in F. MichieU, Ctmi r^cjrifi d^ila 
chitm di Vito di Bmsam t di Fra' Antomo Eremka 
(Bai^no, 1893). 

^ Endchpidia llatiam, s,v. 'Ttedid Comuni'. 

Op. n'l., p. 212. 
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Girolamo da Ponte (a son of Jacopo Bassano) early in the seventeenth century for the 
‘altar of St. Oswald’ in this church, but he does not include our saint in the subject 
represented, and it is not clear whether the altar was known as his at the time when 
the picture was provided. Devotion to St. Oswald has been sustained here by a relic 
of a minute and indistinguishable particle of his anatomy preserved in the sacristy. 
SS. Simon and Jude, the patrons of the church, appear to be eclipsed by St. Oswald, 
whose Jesta is kept by a procession round the parish. .A large eighteenth-century 
wooden statue of the saint, stored in a loft adjoining the church, is permitted to join 
the procession once every fifty years, and I understand that the next Anno Santo will 
be celebrated in 1957^ 

Reverting now to the dedications in the German Tyrol, from which those in the 
Trentino must have been derived, we may first notice the church near Kastelruth, 
whence the Candelperghers brought the name of our saint to Rovereto. This tiny 
hamlet, overlooking the valley of the Eisack between Bozen and Brixen beneath the 
jagged peaks of the Schlcm, is first mentioned by name in a deed of 1234, whereby 
the abbot of Gcorgenberg granted a propertj'^ there to the count of Tyrol, and to this 
period belong the tower and nave of the church, to w'hich a new chancel was added 
early in the sixteenth century.^ The keystone of the chancel vault is carved with a 
droll figure of the patron saint balancing a crowm of generous proportions on his head, 
while the raven flies beside him xvith a ring in its beak. The altar-piece by Franz 
Unterbergher,^ a relative of the artist we met at Rovereto, shows the Madonna and 
Child with St, Sylvester (co-patron) and St. Oswald, liolding a ring between finger 
and thumb as he gazes at the \Trgin with a rather unconventional leer. Below him is 
the raven canydng a large two-handled vessel. I am told that in tlie summer the 
parishioners are too busy at work on the mountains to have time for festmties at 
home and they keep theirfor St. Sylvester, who is remembered at a more con¬ 
venient season on the last day of the year. Perhaps this partly explains why Oswald 
is so seldom taken for a Christian name here, only two children receiving it in the last 
quarter of a century, 

A modem window in the church given by the Wolkenstein family, who still hold 
their ancient castle of Trostberg a few miles farther north, reminds us of their long 
connexion with the place and suggests a reason for their favouring the name of 
Oswald (like the Candelperghers) for many generations. The most celebrated member 
of the family is Oswald von Wolkenstein (sometimes known as ‘the last of the Minne- 
sanger’), poet, traveller, and adventurer, whose breathless exploits are calculated to 
make the hair of even the twentieth-century reader stand on cnd.^ In 1407, as a 

* Hrpfeaor Tan told n\c that the history of Cattigliario 333: L. Bantifaller, RjEgesten des Kirdienarehiv^t Kasti^Iml 
rcmaiiis entirely uiicy«plor&d* The ravirn'fi"niig (faithfully 1^()3~I570 (lonsfaruck, igij)* passim. As elsewhere, thtj 
represented on the statue) h explained here as a ^ from name Oswald comes into more frequent use at the end of 
Sr. Oswald to the poor. The relic b vouched for by a the middle 

diploiiw of authcntJGity dated 'Rome 16 January ^ Wcher, op. cH., p. 296. Frani: Unlcrheighcr (1706“ 

Js this relic a fragment of the thumb at Sauna, and was 96) worked for forty years in Brixcti and its surroundings, 
it brought from there by the Nobile Cavaliere Biineon 'riiis picture b not mentitined by Weber, though it is 
Fabrizio dc Ncgrt, at w'bose insianDe the diploma was listed by Thteme-Becker, s.v. *Unterbetgher\ 
granted? ■* van ^Volkenstein-Rodencgg, OsuFald von Tlbi/rin- 

* Atz-Schatz, tit (1905), p. 260; J. Weingartner, Die jfwn [Innsbruck, 1930), p, 16, There are fiaid to have been 

Kumtdfnkmaler Sudfirols ii (Vienna, 1923), p. paintings and an inscription on the wall of the nave at 
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thank-offering for delivery from shipwreck and captivity with the Moors of Barbary, 
he founded a chapel of St. Oswald, to be served by two chantry priests, above the 
porch at the west end of the cathedra) of Brixen. ‘^I'he old cathedral was taken dow^n 
in the eighteenth century and rebuilt after the prevailing taste, but the link with the 
famous Tyrolese poet was not allowed to be broken. Wlicn Count Migazzi, a canon 
of Brixen then employed at the papal court, offered to present an altar of St. John 
Nepomuck on the south side of the nave, two designs by one of the best artists in 
Rome were submitted to the Chapter, who expressed a desire that sainte formerly 
honoured in the old cathedral should be commemorated here. And so in 175+ 
find Migazzi writing to his agent from Madrid, where he was nuncio; ‘Tragc auch 
kein Bedencken, das anstand der Vorstellung des Glaubens und Hoffnung die 2 hll. 
Martyrer Oswald und Christoph auf dera Altar zu stehen kommen.’ We have here a 
precise parallel to what must have happened in the case of S. Stae at V’enice. Between 
the design and its execution somebody intervenes to change the statues. The altar 
with its flanking figures was finaii)r consecrated in 1765 by Migazzi himself, then 
Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna (pi. xxxiv, Until a few years ago St. Oswald, again 

in company with St. Christopher, could be seen in an early fifteenth-century fresco in 
the cloister. Unfortunately this fourth arcade has suffered from damp in recent years 
and the paintings have been stripped from the wall,^ 

At this point we may notice the dedication at Mauls between Brixen and the 
Brenner, where a church was mentioned in 1345, but was rebuilt in 1827.* A wooden 
shrine in the village, said to be of the sixteenth century, sho’ws St, Oswald holding a 
double cup on which the raven is perched, resembling the examples so often seen in 
Switzerland. The fesia is still kept here on 5th August, 

Returning tt> Bozen and following the valley of the Etsch into the Vintschgau we 
shall find remarkable evidence of the reputation of our saint. In Bozen itself there 
was a little church of St. Oswald, first mentioned in 1285 and unhappily destroyed by 
a bomb in the Second World War.-* There was an early fifteenth-century painting of 
St. Oswald enthroned on the outside of the west wall, and on a fra^ent of the inner 
south wall the remains of another can still be seen, where the king is distributing alms to 
the beggars, who approach him on staves and crutches. These frescoes may be the work 
of the master who painted the facade of St. Vigil unter Weineck, originally the castie 


St, Oswald (Kastcliuth) in memory of his fiscape fram 
ship wreck. AtJ-SchaiJi:, iil, 261* 

^ Jahrhuch den Kunsihistmis^hett Instittiitn der 

/ur xiv (Vienna, 1922.]^ 

^ J. E. Wilchcgger, Der Kreu^iganig Dtm zu Brixefj 
(Brixen^ 1695)^ p* 73This painting ha^ been attributed 
tD a Master John of Bmneck. J, Weingaitticrj Goliicke 
Makrn ut (Menna, pp. fF. Tlic figtifc 

of a king in a votive picture of Hilpbnind von Pas&eir 
(f, 1^10) in the numasieTT of Neuatift, near Brixen, has 
been identified with St Oswalds KS, ii^ 4:4. The attri- 
butJon> howcvcTp iadouhiful, and St, Sigismund may be 
preferred. RasmOt njed/ocftifc neli" Atfo Adige 
(UoKcn, 1949), p. 31 , pi. 32, 

^ G, Tinkhausefi Topographiseh-histmsch-stutisiische 
VOL, xciv B 


Benkreiftung der Biozest Bn^en^ i (BTlxcn* 1S55), pp, 646 f,; 
K.S., i (1923), PP+ 176 f.^ G* Schmid^ Urkunden und 
AkUn Rfgtiten uus drm Dekanutj-Arrhhjr StHfei vgm 
J uhrr i jnn bts zum jfuhre iSio (Ino&hruck, 1911), p. 29, 
A painting on the ceiling of St, Oswald giving bread to 
the poor and an altar-pieect now objured by a promi¬ 
nent statue of Christ, arc the work of Ren 7 Jcr» a Uical 
artist. There h an iltar of St, Oswald at Obei^^intl 
fhid.^ p, 35, An eighteenth-century^ shrine at Mauls 
cnmniemoratca delivery fmm plague in 1735 through 
the prayer? of St, Sebiutian and St, Roeb, Evidemly 
Si, Oswald was not venerated aa a plague saint in these 
parts, 

^ At2-Schat2, i, 84; K.S. iiip z (1926), pp> tjo f. Et 
waa rededicated in 1323 and 14^5* 

h 
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chapel on the Calvarienberg just outside the town (pl. xxxiv, a and c).' The whole of the 
upper half of the wall is filled with a scene of God the Father in a mandorLa and below 
him a sick knight in bed, presumably a member of the \Veincck family, whose arms are 
emblazoned on the left.^ Scarcely distingtiishable is the devil disguised as a knight 
approaching to lay his hand on the bed, w*hile confidence is imparted to the patient 
by the presence of his heavenly patrons St. Vigil, the Virgin, St. John Baptist, and 
St. Anne with the Virgin and Child. The lower half of the wall is divided by the door 
into two scenes, on the left St, Martin giving his cloak to the beggar, and on the right 
St. Oswald handing his bride to Christ in the guise of an importunate pilgrim.^ These 
two parallel episodes are not ver)' clearly connected with the scene above, and perhaps 
they were meant by their double emphasis to convey a forceful lesson to all who 
entered the chapel. 'Fhe two saints, both renowned for their generosity, may have 
been favourites of the Weineck family, imd I shall later suggest a further possible 
significance in the coupling of St, Oswald with St, Martin, 

A figure of a king probably meant for St. Oswald can also be seen in an elaborate 
early sixteenth-century w'ooden retable in the church of St. Johann im Dorf, Bozen, 
as w'ell as a fresco recently uncovered the re One more Osw'ald dedication is pro¬ 
vided in the suburb of Grics on the other side of the river 'I'alfcr, the former chapel 
of the castle of TroyensteinIt is said to have been built in 1323 by Hen^^ king of 
Bohemia to expiate the sacrilege of his father Meinhard II of Tyrol, but it is not un¬ 
likely that the Lords of Weineck, the previous owners of the castle, had already pro¬ 
vided a chapel there. On the altar is an eighteenth-century figure of St. Oswald in 
armour with a covered cup. The chapel is now seldom used.^ 

At Meran w'e are reminded of St. Oswald by three surviving works of art. High 
up on the east wall of the suburban church of Untermais is a fresco (1444) of the 
dream of St. Joachim and his meeting with St, Anne, accompanied by figures of St. 
Wolfgang and St. Oswald.* Allied in stj'le to this painting is another in the casBe 
chapel of Meran ’ w'here the saint appears to carry a cup surmounted by a bird, while 
in the chapel of the castle of Tyrol St. Oswald bearing a cup can be seen in a wooden 
triptych of about 1480.® 

Continuing our brief survey of the Vintschgau we must not omit the figure of a king 
holding a covered vessel, whom we may safely take for St. Oswald, among the frescoes 


* IMd,, p* 136; Atz^diaftE, f,; A, Morassi, 

Storia delk Pittura nrffa Vtnezta Tnd^Tftina (Rome, 1934)* 
pp. 199.^ iiTp fig- 1151 twf Tiraf 

uttd Vararib^ {Innshmck, I909)p ppu 709 f.; ZetUckrifi 
dfs Ferdinaadt^ums^ xJ^iiL (Innabnick. 1904)+ pp- aio ff* It 
h remarkable that the Si. Osv^-aid scene still un- 
recognbed late aa 1893 by a writer m Der KunstfrrUfid, 
ix (Bowm, ! 393 ). p. 35. ITie correct identity was published 
the fnItowTiig year, x (1S94), p. 38* I am told that 

the qneen's head-dress is seldom found later than 14001 
hut 1420 is suggested for this painting in j. Weingartner^ 
Gotis^hr Watidmai^iti m Sudiirot^ p. 27. 

- He h thought to liave been Hana von Weine^, 
wha died in i42t. Zeiruhn/i: (ks FerdiHandrums, xlviiip 
215. 

J Ankafol^kt xciil (1949)^ p* This is die only 


exampte in art known to me of this episode in the Cemian 
Oswald legend. It should be noted that the beggar In the 
slDiy of St* Martin was al*o thought to have been im¬ 
personated by Christ. Other examples of this theme arc 
cited by H. F* Rosenfeld in /Jrfa Acadtmaie 
IlHimtnkra^ 3 {khi>, 1937), pp^ 43* f- 

^ B. Richh Kuttsi an drr BrfunfntrasSF (I^ip^tg, 
190^], pp- ff'P 7®P ^■'*1 private information. 

* Ata^Schai^, i, 212; K.S. iii, pp. 219 f.; B. Weber, 
Dk Stadt Bosen und ihre Umgebut^ (Btizen^ *849), p_ 268. 

* At2, af. citt p. 736, % 725; iv (1930). p. 103; 

Wcingaitner, Goiitche WandmuterFi in p, 46^ 

fig- 113, 

^ K^S. iv, 152. 

» Ibid, pp. 210 f., fig, 94- 
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of the ruined church of St. John at Taufers In the Munstertal (pL xxxv, a).* These are 
stiff and ungainly, the product of a local school {c. 1400), yet the king on his ornate 
Gothic throne is in his way impressive. That he was well known in this valley is 
shown by the existence of a chapel to his honour near the Benedictine convent of 
Munster a mile farther on, just over the Svviss border.^ Finally, we must remark a 
painting (c. 1500) on the outside wall of a house in the village of Tartsch of a Corona¬ 



tion of the Virgin, flanked by St, Peter and St. Oswald.-* Here he carries a double cup 
with raven and ring, as in the Swiss examples. 

All this goes to show that there was at one time quite a ferment of devotion to St. 
Oswald in the upper valley of the Etsch, to which our next three dedications may pro¬ 
vide us with a clue. The small church at Tschirland, south of the river and opposite 
Natums, with which it is now united, is late medieval, reconstructed in the seven¬ 
teenth centuryIt is said to be first mentioned m 1483, but, as we shall see, there is a 
much earlier record, which may hitherto have been overlooked by the local historians. 
The festa is still kept on 5th August. At Pawigl, a minute village nestling in the steep 
slope of the Viglljoch near Lana, the church was rebuilt in 1874.^ Oswald is still a not 

* Ibid., p, 367 ^ Jahrhueh des Kttnstkht*>risihen ItatUtttfi (Baalc^ 19+3)i P- 3^5- 
der K.K. Zcstralkfjwtimswa fur Drnkmalpjifgt., \ (Vienna, * K.S. iv, 3 ^ 2 . 

1916), pp. 47 ff., f 5 g. 22; MoRtssi. op. £1/., p. 191. * p, 239; At2-^hatz, iv (1907), p, 388. These 

- Titalisctit iii (Innsbruck, 1891), wriiers repeat, unsupponed by any evidence, that an 

pp. 240 f. The Fraucimtitinstcr wasdosclyoonnccted with OawaJd dedication n-atrartts a church nf very early 
' the families both of the Engadinc and the Vintschgau. foutidation. Perhaps they assume that St. Oswald was 
ibid., p. 146, Tlie endow-ment for the chapet lay in the introdneed by the misaionarics of the eighth century and 
parish of Mala, It may be identified with the chapel of later. 

St. Oswald in Sielva, which is mentbned in 1360. E. * K.S. iv, 78; Atz-Schata, iv, 44; J. Staffler, Tim 
Poeschel, Zlie KunsidtnkiimlfT des Ku»tom tjraubiinden, v drutuhe Tirol und Vorarlbfrg, iii (Innsbnidt, 1S47), p. 756. 
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uncommon name here, and in the sacristj' is an attractiv-e little eighteenth-century 
wooden figure of St. Oswald, wdth the raven on his WTist, which is carried round the 
parish in procession on the festa. An indulgence of 14^7 been said to contain 
the earliest record of the church, which was reconsecrated in 1664, but itsliistorj^ is 
actually a good deal older. 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries the powerful Bavarian family of \\xlf were 
possessed of large, but now indefinable, estates both north and south of the Alps, and 
in particular in the neighbourhood of Bozen and in the Vintschgau.'^ As we have 
shown elsewhere,' the monastery of Weingarten in Swabia was a favourite foundation 
of the Wclfs, and it is therefore no surprise to find that this house was an important 
landowner in the South Tyrol throughout the middle ages. We have already remarked 
that the rich vineyards in these southern Alpine valleys offered a prize much coveted 
by the ecclesiastical establishments of Gemiany, in fact no less than twenty-one Ger¬ 
man monasteries owned properties in the vicinity of Bozen alone, and others had 
ample endowments in the Burggrafenamt and the Vintschgau.^ As a rule these estates 
were not held in compact masses, but were scattered here and there in no particular 
relation to one another,^ except that they w^ere often connected w^ith their owners by 
a chain of farms and hostelries, by which the wine could be conveniently transported 
across the mountains.^ In all these districts the W'elfs w'ere at one time or another 
powerfully entrenched, and were still represented well into the thirteenth century by 
the counts of Eppan, south of Bozen, who w’ere an illegitimate branch of the^ family. 
An old tradition that Henry son of Rudolph and brother of Welf II met his death 
when hunting at Lana about 990 is the earliest evidence we have for the W^clf con¬ 
nexion with this region.* 

In the thirteenth century Weingarten was involved in litigation with the counts of 
Tyrol about rights of jurisdiction in its Tyrolese properties, and we can unfortunately 
place no reliance upon certain alleged papal bulls of 1098, ii05> ^*43 ^ind an 

imperial charter of 1155, which were probably forged about 1276 to further the claims 
of the monastery.^ The references they contain to Lana and Pawigl have, therefore, 
little value for any period earlier than the date of the forgerj' itself. By this time, liow- 
ever, our feet are more securely planted. We have a record of a dedication in 1270 by 
Bishop Egno of Trent of a chapel in Oberlana in honour of SS. Martin, Osw'ald, 


* O. Stflh, Dit Ausl^riiUiUg dtf Deutschtums in Sudttr&l^ 
xii^ fiii. 

^ xciii (iwqK P- 

^ Stalsc, Qp. at., p, aj* 

* H. Wopfucf, Bettr^e :^ur Gtsihkhie dtr frmn 

Ertleihf Dmis^hUrols rm (Brabu. 

1903), p. 68. 

* O. Stok in yf^riAfahrtchrift fur Sodut- und iVtrt- 
sirhnftssacbi<tit£, vLii (Berlin, 1910), pp. aoj L 

* E. KrOgcr^ Der UTipOif^ des WAfrtdiama urtd sane 
VfrsH^e^ir^ in SuddeistirMnnd (Wolfenbutt^l, 1^99)^ pp. 
147 f,; aM.G. Nemlf^ia Germanme^ i, ITic Necro¬ 
logy b daicd e. 1200, and Henry is commemorated on Sth 
Fcbniflr)'^ but the statement that the fatality occurred at 

b a fifteen th-centufy addition. [fowCYer, we find 
it reputed Jn the Ihst^riu which in thb part b 


as early as f, 1170. M.G. SS. xsi, 460* The story b first 
related in Ekkehnrd^ Canu S. Gaiiiy SS. ii, S7 f 
We 2rie told in another document that Welf IV and hb 
wife, Judith of Flanders, donated to Weingarten in 1094 
'allud mansum spud Mab et allodium quidem Bertolfua 
ei appiupTjavit in \>n.usta \'alle et in Langobardia". 
Wnirmivrgisches Uflmndenbu£k[ tt',t*.],i(Stuttganp iB49)» 
pv 301; TlrtjUf Urkuftdtnintih [IT.t/.], i (Innsbniek, iQ37)» 
no. 117. In the Necrology (p. 231) thb Bertotd b said 
to have given a ^predium in Lennon [IjaniiJ^ whidi was 
confirmed by Welf. The deed of endowment by Bertold 
b a forgery., it (1883), Appendix, p. xlvjii; TAL^ 

no. [01. 

^ O. Stnbp Poiitiseh-hhtorkclie Landetbeschreibung vm 
SudtirvI, ] (Innsbruck^ 1937)1 P- ‘^ 3 * 
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Faith, and Benedict.^ Lana was the centre where the Wein^rten estates were 
administered, and the chapel of SS, Martin and Oswald was built quite near to the 
house of the monastic bailiff,^ 

A bull of Nicholas III in 1278 confirmed the rights of Weingarten in various pos¬ 
sessions, mentioning Schimum [TschirlandJ with its chapel of St. Oswald, and 
Pawigl with two chapels, dedicated to SS. Peter and Vigil and to St. Osw'aldA From 
a mass of evidence^ we can see that the Welf estates in the Tyrol must have been very 
extensive, and that no small proportion of them was bestowed upon their favourite 
monasteiy of Weingarten. Furthermore, the origin of the three dedications at Lana, 
Pawigl, and Tschirland has now become apparent. As I have already e\plained, the 
bringing of the relics of St. Oswald to Weingarten by Judith of Flanders in 1094 led 
to his adoption, together with St, Martin, as a patron of the monastery, and possibly 
of the Welf family as well, with the resulting diffusion of his cult in Wurttemberg and 
Switzerland.® The two frescoes of St. Martin and St. Oswald on the church of St, 
Vigil at Bozen now gain an added significance to that of two closely parallel acts of 
Christian charity. These two saints arc quite likely to have become patrons of the 
Weineck family through contact with the local representatives of Weingarten, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that the cult was fostered in Bozen itself through the zeal of 
the Weinecks. The name Oswald, though comparatively rare in the earlier period, 
becomes increasingly frequent in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 'Die earliest 
instance 1 have found in this region occurs in a list of witnesses to a deed of 1210 
belonging to the monastery of Marienberg, close to Burgeis, where the Welfs had 
owned the church of S. Zeno.* A connexion is, perhaps, moderately plausible, .A 
century later the name came into more general favour and was adopted by many of 
the more prominent families,’^ 


And now for our conclusions, meagre though they may appear. We have not yet 


* W.U. iv, App., p. Ill, No doubt a dtploma of 
indulgeuL'c granted by the bishop of Tixtit in 1370 to 
WclngaTten, 'fcudalorio della Chirsa di Trento', was con- 
nt^cIcd with this dedication. Alberti, op* at, p, 150. 
Indulgences were also granted by the bishops of Chur^ 
ConEtance, and Regeusburg. IV.U. vir (igoo), pp* ity, 
t i^^and apin in liiyb by the bishop of Constance for the 

of the four patron aakiis. Ibid., p. 4G3. 

^ The ruins of this chapel aie now Etarnsfonnied into a 
house^ K.S. iVp 64* 

^ viit (1903)^ p, 124, Elsewhere in the VVem* 

garten records we read of dmpels of St Lnurtrnoe and of 
St* George at Lana, which to this day is ulM a long* 
straggling villagep provided with numerous chapels. 
K.S. iv, 55 ff. 

* h may be convenirnt to sunurmiize the remaininig 
evidence for the Welf and Weinprten properties in this 
part of the Tyrol. Earlier than T07H the Welfs arr 
recorded 10 have held lands in the Passeirtal^ Monurnmid 
Boira^ a^tix* aoi. In 1 tab Henry ihe Black e3&changcii with 
Weingarten a ^predium in NatumoV find in the same place 
a few years earlier Welf V had presented a property^ to 
the monasteiy' of Raitenbudi, togcdicr with others at 


Schlanders and Marling* i\\ App-t P- 7 \U., 

nos. 124-5* Weingjuttn owned land at Kurtseh and Laas. 
(r.C/., iv, App,. p. ,xxiv% Also at Latsch. Tiroiisi:Iir 
Gfsdnchtsqmiktt^ iii, 279. Welf III had given land at 
Tsebars to the monastery of Steingaden, M.G. SS,, xxi^ 
471, The same house must liave derived its came at 
Lana from the Wcifs, Mommrnia Boica, vi, 507 (a record 
of J207)* Weingarten hatl received property from 3 
retainer of Welf lY and V at Schidss, close to Mala* whene 
wc have already noticed a gift of ^^'elf IV.U. i\\ 
App.p p. X. In the neighbouring parish of Burgeis Welf VI 
presented the church of S. Zeno to Ulrich VI of Tarasp^ 
probably in 1148. Furschangrn und sttr 

Qfschu^hU Tirxdt und v\ (Innsbruck^ i9^)r 

pp. 35, 48, The Weingarten possessions in the Ultenta, 
and at Tisenu were almost certainly the gift of the Wdfal 
though on this point we are not directly informed. B'*C'ir 
Iv* App., pp. xix^ xxiii. 

* Anrluitoio^ia, xdii (1949)^ pp, loti f. 

* P. GoswLn^ Cbrottik dts Siiftci Mamnberg (cd. B. 
SchwiiTer, Innsbruck, iSHo)* P- 77 - 

^ I . V* Zi ngerle, lUt Oftsaldiegaide and ihre Bfzithui^ ear 
diutschfn (Snittgart and Munich, p. 70* 
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found a date earlier than the thirteenth cetiturj' for any of these dedications in the 
South Tyrol, and there has been nothing to suggest that the cult of St, Oswald is ycr)' 
much older in these parts. It may be significant that there is no mention of him in a 
twelfth-centurj' calendar of the diocese of Brixen, nor in the early thirteenth-century 
CaletidGriunt though his name does appear in a calendar of the twelfth 

century from the diocese of Chur and in another of the same period belonging to the 
monastery of Neustlft,’ which stubbornly held aloof from Brixen and followed the 
use of Salzbuig,^ The origin of the relic at Saiiris is lost in obscurity. All that we can 
assume is that the tradition derives eventually from Salzburg, whence it trickled over 
the Alps in the thirteenth centurj, and finally, as we have seen, percolated through to 
Venice and the cities of the plain.^ A number of villages named St. Oswald, both in 
Carinthia and Styria, testify- to the widespread popularity of the saint north of the 
Alps.-* A great revival in the veneration of our saint spread through Germany in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, possibly as a result of the military spirit awakened 
by the Crusades, and we need not, therefore, be surprised to find him crossing the 
great international highway of the Brenner at this period. The fresco at Bozen show's 
us that the German Oswald legend came to be known and loved in the Tyrol. A 
striking parallel to this diffusion of interest in St. Oswald south of the Alps is provided 
in certain respects by the cult of St. Leonard, who, like St. Oswald, was also imported 
from abroad into south Germany and for some considerable time lay more or less 
dormant, until through Cistercian Influence he became extremely popular as a peasant 
saint, and was later taken over the Brenner long after the original settlers had made 
their homes in the valleys of the Eisack and the Etsch. In fact, like St. Oswald, we 
find him carried south by the groups of German colonists, who penetrated the 
Trentino in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, leaving his mark in churches and 


^ L. SantiFaller, 'Calcnciariuni Wintbcri\ in Archkio 
ptr tAIi^ xviii—1^23 (Gleno, 1926), pp. 362, 385, 

^ Riehl, op' at., p, iio. This untl dthtr differeiiM 
the cdnteiiipfyrar)' liturgio af Uiixca and Ncustift, 
separated by only a in He or sd of physickl dtstmicc, may be 
fTXjdnined by the fact that Ncustift wa# orijc^ly subject 
to the fnctropolitan of Sabburig, and even after it had l>ecii 
handed over to the bishops of Brbccn in 1227 continued to 
follow ilie breviary as late as the fifteenth 

century. 

J tt^iB not unlikely that the tradition at i^burg ts 
derived from the dghth’^entury English mtssianarics. 

xdii^ 194^)1 P " 5 ^ . . , ^ 

^ A large number of Os^vald dedications both m Ger¬ 
many and Austria are listed in J, fohl Dirr heilige Kotkg 
imd Mdrtyrer Stadipatrm vtm TraurisfAn, m der 

Geschkhte, S^ti und I rrfhnf/ig (Traunatcin* i.S99)p a 
work which in other respects dc>es not help iis. 

Between Sillianp on the Dniu at the,east end of tlie 
Pusterthal, and Kartitsch, a few miEcs up the valley of the 
Gaik lies hamlet of Si, Oswald with a church dedicated 
by a suffragan bishop of Brixen m 1360. There is nothing 
10 show whether the foundations are older than the four¬ 
teenth century^ hut, as the inhabitants of i^auris 
thought to have migrated from this valJcy, a connexion is 
pussiole. Tinkhaiiscr, op. p. 540. 


St. Osw^aJd is found in twelfth^centu^- calendar of the 
abbey of Moggio (together with other English saints such 
as Alban and Boniface). F. .Alun, Of Calrttditrm ingeafr£ 
ift ipniiiiliter de ^idtndarm tcdmmtkk (Venice, 1733). pp- 
J43* 90^ 92; C. Foligno, Di ukmi codici Ulurgict di 

prm:enitHza friulmm ndia Biblhtrta BiHihmjia di 
(Cividalc del Friuli^ 1914)1. [In one of these mantiBcripts 
there is a note (14*3) from the hand of *ego preshiter 
Johanes plebanus in saurisV) 'J'he abbey of Moggio 
owmed large estates in Carinthia. A. Battktefli, L\tbba::ta 
di (Udine, 1903), pp. 135 C St. Oswald 

□p[iears in another Jate luxlfth-centtir)- oiiendsr, which 
also came from Moggto, though its origin h uncertain. 
A- Ebner, Ourtku und Fm'schmgm 2wr nnd 

Kunstgcschkhfe drs im Miftelaller* liir 

Itidiam (Freihurg-im-Breisgao^ 1S96), p. 270. For 
information od this manuscript 1 am. indebted to Cmon 
Giuseppe Vale of Udine. 

it may he added^ in parenthesis^ that this study is con* 
fined by the mcKlem political houndar)', which delimits a 
convenient geographical area. We have, therefore, taken 
no account of that part of the ancient diocese of Brixen 
which lay to the north of the Brenner, hut I doubt 
wliethcr the argument is matcrialty affected by the 
omission. 
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place-names in the dioceses of Belluno, Padua, Verona, and Vicenza. No trace of 
either saint is found in the dioceses of Brescia and Como.* 

Finally, while not suggesting that St, Oswald was first brought to the South Tyrol 
by the agency of Weingarten, 1 would submit that the cult in the upper valley of the 
Etsch may have been greatly stimulated through the influence of this monastery, 
mediating, as we have seen, a direct tradition from Northumbria.- 

.An ancient belief still survives in these Alpine lands to remind us how favoured a 
saint our English Oswald must have been in the middle ages, when his name may have 
been exchanged for some spirit of the mountains, who had been feared and worshipped 
there for centuries. Very early on every 5th August little groups of men and boys {and 
a few women), neatly attired in blue aprons and 'l yrolese cockaded hats, can be seen 
making their way from the villages of Hafiing and Schdnna up the steep approaches 
to the Ifinger mountain north-east of Meran. A steady climb of three hours brings 
them to the bare rock-strewn slopes of the mountain’s sharp and pitiless crags, for 
here in this desolate waste is a rude little chapel of St. Oswald.^ Within are no scats, 
but on the south wall hang tw'o rough figures of St. Nicholas and oi St. Oswald, with 
a sword and a sceptre, on which his raven sits. By half past eight the priests have 
arrived, and, after reciting the first few lines of each of the four Gospels, together with 
prayers for deliverance from storm and lightning, they say two masses in rapid suc¬ 
cession. The chapel is packed with silent worshippers, while 200 more arc standing 
in reverent attention outside. Long ago, they say, there was a king Oswald of the 
Tyrol, who sought refuge from his enemies in the fortress of the Ifinger. In his reign 
there was neither war nor pest nor famine, and with his raven he made the w'eather. 
Once upon a time tlie statue of tlie saint was found by some shepherds buried in the 
Alpine roses, and they brought it down for shelter to their church at Haliing. But 
scarcely had darkness fallen when St. Osw^ald in a blaze of light burst from the church 
and returned to his refuge on the mountain. And so his chapel was built up there, 
and cvery^ year on St. Oswald's day they climb that long ascent to say their prayers, 
for they know that with the favour of St. Oswald the weather will be kind.'* 


^ D. *T 1 Culto tii S. Le^ln 3 T^^o cd i mm ex*vf>d 

nej X[ [ I in // Foikiurr v (Catania, ig^o). 

pp. 99 fF, 

^ Tlicre art: gt least two other csjunplcs of oionastenca 
north of the Alps bringing their own patron samU into 
their Tyrolese but in neither case was there any 

diffo^on of the cult. At Gagens, near Lana, a pmpen:>' 
licJonging to the abbey of Fussen, there was a chapel of St- 
Mignus. This was a laccr foundation (c. probably 

on land formerly belonging lo Weingarten^ which ^Id its 
possessions to Fussseti in tl. Fink^ Kirtken- 

patroitmrn Tirah (Passau^ igiS)* p, 22j; Atz-Schatz, 

33, 155. At Sl Paul's in Hppan there was a chapel of St. 
Norbcit on the eshtte of the Premonstrfltensian abbey of 
Wilten. Fink, op. rff., p. 227; .Vtx-^^hat2, ii. 316; KS. 
iif, 3 (1929), p. 234. ECiiriously, Fink has to 


pay any attention lo St. O&waldJ 

^ First mcnlbned in 1447, Atz-Schat2, iv; 262; rebuilt 
on a new site in 14S79. K.S. iii, i (1929)1 88. 

+ Zingcrle. op. dt., p. 72 ; C. A. Bcmoolli, Dif 
Jtr A 7 frofc'ffl^fj'(Tiilbing:cn, 1900]^ pp. 199 tL; B. Pokomy^ 
Khchm im Barggrofnmmt {Meran, 1929), p. 49. An earlier 
procession is said to be made by the men of 1 Ulhdg at the 
ginning of J title, when the mountain ia first free of snow, 
tt may noted that ancient mythology is evident in the 
cuJt of the Three i ioly Women, still to be found in the 
Tyrol and elsewhere. AL Andree-Eysn, VolksktindlkheJ 
uitf ^Arjfi bayriseh-OTtemichischett {Brunswick, 

pp. 35 ff-; E, Hoffmann-Kraver, Handtwrirrkudi 
dri driifiohrn Aber^laubff$Sf ii {Berlin and Leipzig, 1929)^ 
s.vT *Einbcti\ 
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APPENDIX 1 

DEDICATIONS TO ST. OSWALD IN THE VENETOi 

Province of Udine 

Azzanello—a chapel. 

Casada. 

Casaaola—church erected in 175** 

Casiacco—chu rch. 

Ceneda. 

Cima Sappada—chapel erected in 1732. 

Cimolais—chapel. 

Claujetto—chapel. 

Cieulis. 

fi. Martino al Tagliamento-^hapel. 

Mussona—church founded In 1770- 
Prato Camico—chapel at Avausa. 

Racchiuso—chapel at Partistagno. 

Sauris—church. 

Tajedo—chapel at Villutta dedicated to SS. Peter and Oswald, 

Tambre. 

Udine—church founded in 1706. 


Province of Venice 

Loncon — chapel erected in 1648, 

PlMxPnamcd S. Osvaldo are to be found near Valvasone and Polccnigo (Friuli) and Perarolo 


(Cadore), 

Province of Treviso ^ ^^ m j n 

St. Oswald is said to be venerated at S. Cnstina di Quinta and Stgnoressa. Cf. hletteo dette 

sagreedelk feste trndmonali popolori delta Provinda di Treviso (Treviso, 1938), p. 33. 


APPENDIX II 

A POPULAR fifteenth-century Life of St, Oswald in verse is preserved in a manuscript of 
Furatbischofliche Seminararchiv. Brixen (Cod. A. 22, fos. J84-5). I am deeply indebted to Dr. 
Karl Wolfsgruber for making me a transcript. It may be summanzed as follows: 

‘St. Oswald was King of Norway, endowed with all virtu^, and specially distinguished for his 
generosity. He was a protector of widows, orphans, and priests, an avenger of all injustice, who 
ruled his kingdom on the precepts of Holy Writ, The poor could ring a bell, which no wealthy 
man could ring, and so obtain the help of the king. , , , 

•Kinc Oswald devoted himself to the service of God, and employed his raven to help the poor . 
throughout his ten year^’ reign. The three Kings of England, Britain, and Mercia, who were all 
heathen hated him on account of his faith and Oswald had to meet them in battle. So he had a 
double task—first he had to defend the Faith against the enemy kings, and secondly he served 
God with alms and prayer and fasting and other good works. After a reign of ten years bt. 
Oswald with his army was slain at 'Maiferfach'. At the place where he fell many wonders were 

^"^liorae fell ill and could continue his journey no further. But at the place where Oswald 
died he sprung up and was at once restor^. The rider came to an inn, where the innkeeper s 
' In compiling thU Jkt 1 have greatly benefited by the lund offices of the Director of the Bibliotcca Comunale, Udine. 
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daughter was ill, and he told them of the miraculous place. The daughter was brought there and 
after a refreshing sleep was made well on the spot. Since then many sick people have been 
healed there,' 


APPENDIX III 

It may be convenient to finish with a few miscellaneous points, which for one reason or another 
were omitted fn>m the previous paper on St. Oswald, 

In the first place, when noting the extension of the cult of St. Oswald to south Germany 
through the English missionaries, 1 neglected to take account of Ireland as a possible medium 
of communication. Bede tells us expressly that the fame of St. Oswald spread to Ireland, where 
it was noticed by St. Willibrord in the wanderings of his early life.' St. Virgil, who was form¬ 
erly abbot of .Aghaboe, presided over the see of Salzburg from 7^3 until hb death in 784, and 
It is not unlikely iliat ^otvledge of St. Oswald ^vas brought by him and his fellow country men 

into Germany. . ^ . 

No explanation has been provided for the claim of the abbey of Notre Dame, Soissons, to 
possess the body of St. Osw'ald in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.- ft is not clear 
whether It was included in a list of relics drawn up in 1480. I do not know whether it is more 
than coincidence that the Benedictine convent of llerford, in Westphalia, where there was at 
one time a relic of St. Os^s’ald, was founded with nuns from Notre Dame, Soissons, early in 

the ninth century.^ ^ ■ 

Another curious bv-path of the cult in France is to be found at Lantic, m Bnttany, where 
the church is dedicated in honour of St. Oswald. The local legend is said to have transformed 
him into an Irish prince. The church is mainly of the seventeenth century and there is a statue 
of St. Oswald near the high altar.+ 

Through the kindness of P. Paul Grosjean, S.J., I have been provided with a photostat of an 
article on St. Oswald in an otherwise unprocurable Flemish periodical.* It does not add sub¬ 
stantially to the information we have already collected. Naturally the writer is mainly concerned 
ivith the cult at Bergues St. Winnoc, and he makes use of an article, which I have already n^iced, 
but been unable to consult.* One curious point emerges from the first nocturn of the office of 
St. Oswald: 

Resp. Interea, praelio Edwinus occubuit; 

Christus Oswsidum patemo regno restituit. 

V. Tempora qui mutat, sub quo mare terraque nutat. 

From this it would appear that at Bergues St. Oswald w^ regarded as a weather saint. Bayart 
tells us that an almost similar office is to be found in a thirteenth-ccntuiy breviary at St. Gall, 
and infers that it was spread from Bergues into Germany, together with the belief that St. 
Oswald controlled the weather. On this hypothesis I feel unable to offer any comment. 


' Hift. t((Us. iii, ij. 

*■ [.\I. Germain], tihimre de roya/e dr N»trr 

Damt de Soiswiu (Pam, 1675), pp. 4(»f.; h. Baillcr, Let 
via des lainU (Paris, 1715), s-v. August 5. 

^ R. Wilmins, Die Kaiientrkundtti der Prmnv Weth 
fakn 777-rjJJ (Munster, 18^), pp- 4S8 According 
toa thirtecnth-oenturyau!iiuscript,Waltger.the legcadarj' 
founder of the abbey, brought relies of St, Osivalil, 
together with his sivord and helmet, from England to 
Herford, whence they were later removed to the ville^c of 
Dorenberg, 

* F. Duinc, Invetitaife lilitrgiqtie de Vknpoijraphte orel- 
OtfflC (PariB. 1922), p. 13+t R- Coullon. Reperioire da 
VOL. ICIV 


ff chapellet dudiocitrdeSl.-Jirteueet Titgui^, i (St.Bricuc, 
<939)1 P- ^ < 4 - CcuffoD tclb rnc tlut he can throw no 
light on the age or the origin of the cult iiere. St. Oswald 
U tnentioned with other English saints tn the Dol Breviary 
oftjig. F.Duinc, Brdt'itdrei et fBurrlr det ^Iha el abbaya 
bretonna (Rennes, 1906J, p, 57. 

* W', Lampun, ‘Dc vereering van St. Oswald bizondcr 
in dc Nedcrhmdcn’ tn (ini geesteiijk Er/^ i (Antwerp, 
1927), pp- 142 ff. 

* P. Bayart,' Lcs oHtces de S. Winnoc et dc S, Oswald 
d’apru It Ms. 14 de la Bibl. Bergues' in Anftales du Vovutd 
Pamattd de Fraitee, jucxv (Lille, iqab), pp. i ff. 
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Lampen has strangely overlooked the Oswald dedication at Zeddam in Gelderland which we 
have already discussed.' 

Finally^ no (race has yet been found of a life of St. Oswald in Flemish by Jean de la Court, 
a Carmelite writer, published at Antwerp in 1615. It would be interesting to know the reason 
of his concern for Si. Osvvald, and it is to be hoped that a copy of his book u 4 il turn up some day.^ 


' The ibb^ F^uct in the Butietin de ia ioeUti arckio- 
historiqt!^]; et semtifique de jdJ (Soissont, 

18^8), pp. 50 f.^ waa mclJficd to bcJkve tl^t dOd of thd 
coins with the bust of St. Oswald fitim was a type 
rnonmfiqm fram Durham, Bardneyp^ or Ikrguca Si. 
Wiiuioc. 

Diercn, where some of these corns were mititcd about 
1580 (F. O. vim dcr Chljs, De Munten der w;<M}rmaIige Hrefrn 


i 


rH Stedtn vm Grlfkrland (Haarlem^ tB 53 )t h.E9 

been confused with DQren m G. Bacse^e^ Dtr IViener 
Dmaid (lieldelber^gp 1912)1 2^ 

^ 1 have to dtaok P. Jean de la Croix, O.C.F.; for 
making an imtiucccssful seamh for thin boob in the Jtbraries 
of Biwscla. P. Grosjcajk has kindly supplied me with the 
earliest evidence of its cicistenec, vis. F. Danieh Spei^alum 
Carmehiunumy ri (Antwerp, 16S0), liij. 
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Gold it willed brooch of type 3. Com. SssiUgr, SKibigy 
Somlyd^ Hungary {}) 




b. Silver brooch of type with gold apptiqms. Mesij- 
Ka^zonVi Coiti. Btreg^ Hungary (}) 


PjtUiihfd by tbt Sactfty 6/ Antiquaries of London, ii}$l 







Visigoth or Vandal? 

By E, THURLOW LEEDS, Esq., MA., ¥3A. 


FOREWORD 


F or many years 1 have entertained considerable doubts in regard to the generally 
accepted chronology of some of the fine jewellery belonging to the early period 
of the great migrations In south-east Europe in the late fourth and early fifth 
centuries. This paper is an attempt to submit the evidence for reconsideration. 

In its preparation I wish to acknowledge valuable advice received in consultation 
about various points at issue: to Professor C. F. C. Hawkes and to Dr, C. H. V, 
Sutherland who have both read the initial draft; to Professor R, Syme, who drew my 
attention to some of the more important historical literature of recent years. 

The illustrations have been ably executed, under my instruction, by Miss Helen 
Gibson, a member of the staff of the Ashmolean Museum, and have been reproduced 
w*ith their wonted care by the Oxford University Press, 

For the plates a wide selection of brooches has been made. Of two varieties a single 
piece is reproduced full size on pi. xxxv!, in order to convey as exact an impression as 
possible of the size, even of the magnificence, of the types at their best. By their scale 
must be mentally gauged the other brooches illustrated in figs. 2-4, where all are 
shown half size. 

In regard to the jewelled brooch illustrated on pL xxxvi, a, it has been specially 
selected on account of its size. It is only known to the author from the half-tone block 
in J. Hampel’s work (iii, pi. 22, 8-9), This gives only a poor idea of its splendour. To 
correct that deficiency a photograph has been made of a coloured drawing prepared on 
the basis of the details supplied by Hampel. There may be some discrepancy from 
the original in the settings along the ridge of the bow, which are described as ahtvech- 
selride Granaten and Glmjlusse. To judge from the half-tone illustration, aimiecftselnde 
is not exactly ‘alternating’; the order of colours has been determined by personal inter¬ 
pretation of the original photograph- The general effect, however, is not appreciably 
changed, 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCURSUS 

The typological method of dating applied to archaeological material is recognized 
as by no means infallible, and indeed liable to lead to serious error. It has, however, 
its use and value, provided it is subjected to severe checks at every stage. The present 
paper is an attempt to demonstrate a case where it seems the typological method has 
resulted in wrong conclusions, in the matter both of dating and of attribution. 

The material here brought into question consists of four types of brooches, closely 
allied to one another and produced within the space of a centuiy' or even less. They 
are here briefly described with reference to two easily accessible works, 

1. A brooch of which the ornamental portion (that is, exclusive of the spring-coil, 
pin, and adjuncts concerned with their working) is made from silver sheet-metal 
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fhcnce the name Bkchjibel), with a semicircular head-plate and a long rhomboidal 
foot. T’he type derives from the transformation by peoples in the Ponttc region of 
south Russia of the simple fibula with tend rilled foot {FtbeJ mit vni^eschlagenem Fuss) 
by a process of concealing the functional portion of the brooch, as it were^ behind an 
apron of thin sheet-metal (B.Salin, Die altgenuanhche Thieroruameutik, figs. 19-27; 
Nils Aberg, Die Frankeii and Westgoten in der Volkertvanderungssett^ figs. 69 and 71) 
(pi. XXXVI, b and figs. 2-3 and fig, 4, 1-3). 

a. An ornate type, best represented by numerous examples in the second hoard 
from Szilag>^ Somlyd, Com. Torontal, Hungary (J. Hampel, Afiertkiimer des friihen 
Mittelaltersm Ungarn, TaL xxi tf). Its outline is identical with that of the foregoing 
type, but it is more composite in structure, since where gold is not the sole metal 
employed, the framew^ork, spring-coils, etc., are usually of silver, the upper surface 
having a gold overlay which is decorated with filigree and with garnets (or other stones 
or glass-paste) in cloisons along the ridge of the bow or in flat or cabochon settings on 
the surface of the head-plate and foot-plate (Salin, figs. 28, 3^’ and 353 * Aberg, 
figs. and 59). This ts nothing more than a contemporaiy expression of type i m 
richer material; consecjuently it is of rarer occurrence fpl. xxxvi, ij).’ 

3. A brooch, not unlike type i in outline, hut constructed of a foundation of bronze, 
or even iron, overlaid with thin sheet-metal, silver, or gold, decorated with a design in 
chip-carving {Keilsc/imtt) s^le, embossed on the overlay before application to the 
foundation (Salin, fig, 29; Aberg, figs. 72-4). Sometimes it is entirely c^t m silver 
or bronze, in an analogous style (Salin, fig. 41; Aberg, fig. 75) (fig* 4 * S” 7 )* 

4. A type, again closely related to type i, in silver or bronze, but with head-plate 
of cocked-hat or semi-circular form; the rhomboidal foot-plate has an excrescent 
roundel at each angle, a feature unquestionably borrowed from buckle-plates, on 
which excrescences had a functional purpose to receive rivets securing the plate to 
the belt (Salin, figs. 351-2; Aberg, fig. 56) (fig. 4, 7-9)* 


Dating. A brief account of the opinions expressed on this question will suffice. 
According to Salin, p. 355, type i dates from the middle of the fourth century' of our 
era, rather before than after. Type a is its contemporary and marches in step with it 
both in various details of construction, as well as in a gradual change in the balance of 

tile rhomboidal foot-plate. . . 

Types 3 and 4 are later, exhibiting features like the chip-carv mg styde previously 

employed, but in a restrained manner, on some examples of type i. In a few ^s 
type 3'adopts the excrescent roundels which appear consistently on typt 4. M. Ros- 
tovzev (Tbe Iramans and Greeks in South Russia, 1864), without any absolute dehni- 
tion, certainly also inclines to mid-fourth for type i. Aberg places it around a.d. 400, 
but as a class from 400 to 450 {op, crV., pp. 55 "^)* I*' followed by E, Benmger, 

* [( thauld bt uijdcnnood that the cxamplea of both simlLir tn depiil an^d dimcnsioM io that illuatrated on pi 
tvpca i and i iIliJsitrattHl on pL sxsvi *re imperfect, lacking 
itc IftteiTfd framework which Buppotted the spring, whether 


Binglc-coiled as on that from Htingaiy or douWc-coiled aa 
DU that from SEabadbattjm (fig- 2, 7)^ fiide-picctr which 
was beJiov-cd bv Hampel to have belonged to a brooch very 


xxAVip a, is figured by Hampel {ojk. rtf., ii, a^-R)^ 

In cvef}' cyu* iJieae brooches when complete had n knob 
at the top of the hcaJ-platc and 3 pair or double pair of 
knobs at the ^ides. 
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Fjg. t. Map showing disiribution of brooches of tjprt 1-3 and mute of marcb of ViindaU aiid thdr allies. 

dcr Forschung iiber die Kultur der Merowingerzeit’ in Berkht V!l der romisch- 
germamschen Kommission, pp. 273-67 particular attention is drav™ at a later stage in 

this paper. 

Distribution. The distribution of these brooches, more especially of , 
been shown on maps both by Aberg and Beninger, but in neither case have 
been sufficiently clearly distinguished to allow of satisfactory inferences being drawn 
from them. The map accompan>'ing this paper (fig. i) aims at rectifying this need; 
some additions have been made to it. It is to be noted, however, that the evidence 
from Russia is scanty; it does not claim to be more than typical, I have been unable 


(‘Der westgodsch-alanische Zug nach Mitteleuropa’ {Mannus-Bibliothek. 51), pp. 25 
ff.), who, however, retracts the covering period to 395"435* H. Zeiss {Die Grabjunde 
aus dein spanischen WestgotenreicK pp. 98-9) appears to agree in the main vvith Aberg, 
though he maintains that the tj-pe was still in vogue in Spain in the first half of the 
sixth century'. To yet another opinion advanced by E. Brenner in 1914 in ‘Der Stand 
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to add more, lacking access to Russian litcfaturc. For the present purpose this is not 
of great moment, since no one contests that these brooches have their origins in south 
Russia. 

The salient features of the map are: 

(i) The concentration of type i at four widely separate points: 

((?) in south Russia; in Hungary, east of the River Tisza from the foothills of 
the north-eastern Carpathians almost down to the Danube; 

(M in Hungary (Pannonia inferior), west of the Danube between Buda and 
Belgrade, and also south of the River Drave (Sirmium), together with two 
examples found at Lorn, Bulgaria, on the Danube east of Belgrade, 

(c) in eastern France, more particularly in the nordij 

(</) in Spain, from the province of Soria to the vicinity of Toledo, 

(ii) Type 2, in Russia, Hungary, Austria (near Vienna), Italy, and in north-eastern 
France. 

(iii) Type 3, in western Germany, north-eastern France, with some aftermath in 
Spain. 

(iv) Type 4, in Sirmium, Austria, and eastern France. This group is not shown on 
the map. 

Size. Particular attention must be drawn to the size of some of the^ brooches. As 
regards type i in south Russia those knowm to me do not exceed 4I in. in length; in 
Hungary, whether from areas a or b, many range between 6 and S| in.; in area c some 
are equally large; in area d they do not exceed 7 in. 

Examples of type z run up to 10 in.; of type 3 up to 7 or 8 in. Those of type 4 
vary widely, but one from Flamicourt, dept. Somme (fig. 4, 7), though imperfect, 
must originally have measured nearly 8^ in. 

The importance of size lies in the fact that in type i the examples from Hungary 
and France, and in a lesser degree also those from Spain, represent a brooch compar¬ 
able with any great square-headed brooch of early Anglo-Saxon times, and that no 
area outside those mentioned has yielded any specimen to match them. Readers are 
here invited to picture for themselves women wearing a pair of these Blechjibeitt, 8 in. 
or more long and some 3-4 in. wide exclusive of the knobs at the ends of the axes of 
the spring-coils. In any stage of civilization they would be regarded as indicative of 
a highly prosperous community. The early Blechfibel was quite modest in size, as 
those from the Crimea, fig, 2,1—2 or from Alarosszentanna (Brenner,(i^. nL,fig, 2),^and 
doubtless small-sized examples continued to be made wherever the brooch w^f^hion- 
able. What calls for particular notice is the marked regionalism in the distribution 
of the larger pieces in eastern Europe. 

argument 

The Danube region, in particular modern Hungary, has yielded from its soil some 
of the richest finds of the migration period. Osztrdpataka, Na^ Szent Mikl6s, and 
two hoards from Szilag)* Somlyd immediately come to mind. With most of these this 



FlC. 3. Brooches of type t ffom EsHtem Europe: 

6. [-[ungaiy. 7. Szabadbattjao, Hungary, 


Crimea. 3. Kaasa, Hungary, 4,Cfimta. 5. Kalisi (Poland), 
8. PeijimoB, Hungary. Nagy Virad, Hungary, (J) 
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essay is not directly concerned; its purpose is to re-examine opinions expressed about 
the treasures froru the second of the two lioarda from Szilagy Somlyd, together with 
contemporary jeweller)' from other sites in the same region, much of it from graves. 

About the cultural origins of this jeweller)' there is a general agreement. It derives 
from the Pontic area of the Black Sea coast, where tt had been gradually developed 
among the Gothic tribes. East and West (Ostrogoths and Visigoths) in the one and a 
half centuries following their descent on south Russia from the shores of the Baltic. 
During that period it was diffused either by tribal movement or by commerce to areas 
farther west; apparently the latter medium was the more responsible. 

Three important points are at issue. Firstly, distribution; secondly, attribution; 
and thirdly, date. For the first, on the accompanying map (fig. i) there have been 
assembled all the occurrences of three types of brooches selected as representative of 
the material concerned.’ 

For the second, it will suffice for the moment to state that they arc generally termed 
Gothic, and usually assigned to the West Goths, with the Ostrogoths retained in 
reserve. 

For the third, the dating which has the widest support is ‘about a.d, 400’, though 
it is not quite clear ivhether um 400 was intended to be the initial or central date. 
For example, Bernhard Salin assessed the date of type i (see excursus) as c. 350, and 
he is referring to its later stage when the greatest width of the foot-plate rises to or 
above the middle. On the other hand, Brenner in 1914 maintained that all the material 
under discussion must be relegated to a period after the death of Attila and the sub¬ 
sequent departure of the Huns from Europe in 452. This dating was contested by 
Aberg in a short paper in 1922,^ and his arguments were more extensively developed 
in his larger w'ork published in the same year. In his conclusion he assigns all the 
material to the half-century between 400 and 450. His estimate has, with some personal 
reservations, been accepted by E. Beninger and Hans Zeiss, In the first of his two 
works referred to above Aberg made use of a grave-find from Untersiebenbrunn, near 
Vienna, as his basis for arriving at a date urn 400 for U'pe 1, but in the second work he 
seems definitely to incline to the 400--30 dating rather than to any time in the fourth 
century'. Brenner’s view was based on the contention that the jewellery exhibited a 
height of excellence both in regard to technical workmanship and artistic quality such 
as could not conceivably have been attained during the period of disturbance and 
turmoil which succeeded the Hun invasion. This, as I shall hope to show later, is a 
most important consideration; it is only in the application of the argument that 
Brenner seems to have gone astray. 

Before, however, proceeding to discuss that point it is important to get the history 
of the period into proper focus. We must be perfectly clear about the localization of 
some at least of the numerous barbarian tribes whom the Roman Empire had for long 
enough sought to conquer or hold in check, tribes which under pressure from the 
advancing Huns became an even more serious menace. 

^ Bitx>cbea are the most distinctive class of tcMcs by ^ *Em Bcitiag zur Chronologic dcr V'iJlkerwande- 
which thi: niatcrml st^bitity of population m u given area ning^it;^ annus-BiMwthtk, 22, pp. ic3 ff.). 
during the migration period ain judged. 
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The Visigoths are known to have primariiy occupied the region west of the Dniester, 
in modern Ukraine, with the government of Kie%'^ as their centre. In the third century 
the Romans found themselves compelled to evacuate Dacia w'hich included Roumania 
(both Transylvania and Greater Wallachia) and the Banat of Hungary' as far west as 
the River Tisza, and it seems that the Visigoths took that opportunity to occupy part 
of the country'. As evidence of their presence in Transylvania Brenner’ cites finds in 
large cemeteries like that at Marosszentanna, near Maros V^arhely, on the upper 
reaches of the River Maros in the heart of Transylvania. How far westwards they were 
able to extend their domination over the older inhabitants is a question, 

Ludwig Schmidt in his Geschkhie der Wajtdaiett^ discusses an interesting passage in 
the Getica of Jordanes,* where the author records a tradition of a heavy defeat of 
Vandals living on the lower reaches of the Maros and on its tributaries. The attackers 
were the Visigoths led by Geberich, and after an initially equal contest the fall of 
Visimar, the Vandal chief, led to the rout of his follovrers. The date of this event is 
considered to be 335, so that it might be accepted that the Visigoths by that stroke 
secured mastery over southern Hungary' east of the Tisza and could then, and until 
they themselves were in turn disturbed by the Huns, have been responsible for any 
products of exceptionally fine character that have come to light in that region. 

Here, however, a serious difficulty arises. I'he generally accepted date for the 
jewellery is 400-50, but in 376 the Visigoths, in fear of the advancing Huns who had 
already subjected the Ostrogoths and Alans (who also by that time may have moved 
westwards), found themselves under necessity of seeking admission into the Empire 
from Valentinian 11 . This request was granted * in 376 the major part of the Visigoths 
crossed the Danube and w'ere temporarily settled in Mocsia. With their subsequent 
history this paper has little concern, except to emphasize that they never again became 
a really settled people (except for a very brief interval in Italy and rather longer in 
southern Gaul) until they established the Visigothic kingdom in Spain well on in the 
sixth centnry. 

How, then, is it possible to attribute to the Visigoths a wealth of rich archaeological 
material found in an area north of the Danube, if it is to be dated twenty-five years and 
more after they had abandoned a country to which they were never to return ? 

It is, in fact j no easy matter exactly to localize the Visigoths during the fourth cen¬ 
tury. Apparently Transylvania was for them more a place of refuge than of residence. 
They evidently still clung to their earlier home east of the Carpathians, since as late 
as 376 Athanarich in his contest with the Roman Empire was, it seems, working from 
Moldavia and Greater Wallachia. It was from there, too, that he attempted to stem the 
onrush of the Huns, who, however, turned the flank of his defence-tine. His final re¬ 
treat after Eritigern*s departure with the major part of the Visigoths in 376 is recorded 
by Ammianus (xxxi, 4,12): 'ad Caucalandcnsem locum altitudine silvarum Inaccessum 
ct montium cum suis omnibus declinavit, Sarmatis inde extrusts.This refuge, for¬ 
merly identified with central Transylvania on the Kiikuld tributaries of the River 

' Ofl fi'l 00.263-7. = dp. iz-13. EmaeV refuge by pi-fmission of Marciati at tht confluence 

i ^ I* 11 of tKe Danube and TisKa, (Eh A. Tb&mpson, History of 

I Cf. KtUemtrm of llie Oauugotfe^ under Attib md Attila aad the Huns, pp. 153-4.) 
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Maros, has since been located by Patsch {op. at., p. 64) in the mouiitmns bordering the 
east Rank of the Banat, the one region to which the words Soanatis iud^ ^xtnisis can 
apply. 

This appears to be the point nearest to the Hungarian plain at which the Visigoths 
can be said to have settled themselves at any time in the fourth century, still outside 
the area of distribution of the large 

Under Aberg’s dating the Ostrogoths or Bast Goths would have a better claim. 
That branch of the Goths under Hermanaric had split away from the Visigoths just 
before 375, by which time their territory may have included Bessarabia. In 375 they 
fell under the thrall of the Huns and were dragged in their train in all the Hunnish 
expeditions whether south or west. Not until Attila's death did the Ostrogoths recover 
full independence. In the face of the lust for gold which recognized as an out¬ 
standing trait of the Huns,‘ it is inconceivable that a subject tribe could have had the 
opportunity for indulging m such an outburst of fine craftsmanship for their o^vn use, 

Indeed, for the period in question {400—50) there might seem to be no one left but 
the Huns themselves, and that solution few would dare to advance. I-or whatever the 
date of the material, it follow'S in direct descent from a Gothic ancestry and can only 
have been the work of a people w'ith the traditions of the old cast European world 
behind them. There are then serious obstacles in the way of finding a people who 
were at once capable of producing such jew^ellery in the early fifth century and also in 
a position to do so. 

In short, it is here suggested that the cultural period in which the je^vellery' was 
made must lie before the Hun incursion and that its products emanate from people 
who were in occupation in Dacia and Pannonia before that event, even if deposition, 
whether in graves or hoards, may have taken place a little—it can hardly have been 
much—later. This is, as mentioned earlier, the dating to which Salin evidently 
inclined. 

To whom then is this Jewellery to be attributed ? As the map show's, most of it has 
been found either in eastern Hungary or in Pannonia inferior; that is, a strip west of 
the Danube from Eszteigom down to the Drave and beyond into Sirmum. As regards 
the Banat, it is doubtful whether any exact information about the inhabitants in 375 
is available, but records of an earlier time perhaps allow some inferences to be drawn. 

In commenting on the statement of Jordanes mentioned earlier, Ludwig Schmidt 
notes that it lacks confirmation from any other historical source, but he clearly regards 
it as being worthy of every consideration. From it we leam that the Vandals who were 
attacked by Geberich were ocaipying an area ‘iuxta flumina Marisia, Miliana, Gilpil 
et Grisia’, the .Maros and the White, Black, and Rapid Koros, three of its tributaries. 
This IS one of the regions in which the large sil\'er plate-brooches (Blechfibeln) are well 
represented. The other portion of eastern Hungary in which they occur lies in the 

‘ .^minknus MitoelUnut, xisi, 11:'. . . auri cupidinc imvcrwid in a!jno*t all nuaufuctures, required gold to 
immensa ilagmmra’; Hieroovnius, Epp. hx\-ii. «! ‘ob purchase not only food but also gear of every kind, even 
nimiam auii ciipiditatem.* Professor Thompson in hi» 'rtistpfms («e pp. 4, $7, 161, 170, and th 93-4). Inciilcntally 
book, 'which did not appear until after this paper VMis writ- he quotes Sir Klia .Minna's opinion that ‘he dtxs not think 
ten, itontributes much \-aluable ijiTomuttion in oorrebora- the nomada worked metals. Metal work, if not all work, 
tion of this trait of the Huna. They, a notnadk people, was for slaves, tributaries, and neighbours to supply.* 
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upper basin of tbe Tisza in the neighbourhood of Nagy Vararf (Grosswardein) and 
Szilagy Somlyd, and had been in Vandal hands since a.d. 171. It is kno\yn, moreover, 
that the Vandals in 275 came into conflict with Sarmaiae and Visigoths in an attempt 
to extend their restricted territor)- in the Banat, especially after its evacuation by the 
Romans in 274.^ 

Jordanes’s account of the episode in 335 expresses Geberich’s purpose in attacking 
the Vandals as ‘primitias regni sui mox in Vandallca gente extendere cuptens’, to en¬ 
large the small beginnings of his own kingdom, and describes the result as a thorough 
defeat of the Vandals In the field with subsequent harrying and plundering. It seems, 
how'ever, that the Visigoths were in no position to oust the Vandals from their terri¬ 
tory, for Jordanes’s account ends by saying that after the victory Geberich ‘ad propria 
loca, unde exierat, remeavit' (‘returned to his own country whence he had come‘). 
The whole account has all the atmosphere of a Highland clan raid on a large scale. 
Jordanes goes on to say that after their defeat the surviving Vandals sought permis¬ 
sion from the emperor Constantine (Constantine 1 ) to settle fVi utraque Pttnuortia, i.e. 
Pannonia superior and inferior west of the Danube, ^d that obtaining it they lived in 
tranquillity within the Empire for sixty years. But, if this is correct, it becomes diffi¬ 
cult to harmonize the archaeological evidence, as the map will show. The jewellery 
found in Pannonia belongs to the same culture as that found in east Hungarv, and 
has all the signs of being the product of one and the same people, who, it is permissible 
to suggest, were the V^andals. There is nothing to show that the Visigoths followed 
them up into Pannonia. It is hard indeed to sec why the Vandals as a %vhole should 
have begged asylum from Constantine. The conflict was restricted to those living on 
the lower reaches of the Maros; it must apply to their survivors only, 

Schmidt indeed suggests that possibly behind Jordanes’s statement lies the expedi¬ 
tion of the Goths against the Sarmatac Argaragantes in the Banat, who were, it is 
known, helped by Constantine and transplanted to Roman territory in 334. Is it 
possible that Jordanes (writing r. 550) has mingled two events? (i) a raid by p^^ths 
into the Banat in e. 334, and (a) a removal of Vandals to Pannonia, not due to fear of 
the Goths at all, but at a later date, like their old foes the Visigoths, under pressure 
from the Huns, to whom they declined to submit, as the Ostmgoths had done. 

This seems to be the only reasonable explanation of a series of graves in Hungarv" 
cast of the Tisza (the Sarmatae, not the Vandals, occupied the area between the Tisza 
and the Danube) and of others in Pannonia yielding relics of a culture which had 
reached the very high point expressed in brooches of types 1 and 2, and it means that 
these rich graves must belong to the period immediately before the Hun invasion, since 
there is nothing that can be shown to follow their contents in immediate sequence. 
In regard to Pannonia, graves containing these brooches have also been found at 
Untcrsicbenbrunn, near Vienna, and farther north at Laa an der That-a. This second 
discovery consists of fine examples of large size; the fimt mentioned, a rich grave of 
a w'oman, with two horse-bits and some fine horse-trappings, contained four brooches, 
two jewelled examples of type 2, an unusual example of type 1, and a late specimen 
of the same type, on which comment will be made later. This is the grave-group 

» I,. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 7; Dio Cmius. 71, 12* 
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which Abcrg dated to c. 400, and appears to have made the starting-point of his 
chronology. 

The dating of the large Biechjibel advanced in the present thesis admittedly is con¬ 
fronted by a serious difficulty in Jordanes’s account of Geberich's invasion of the 
Maros valley^ if the date of that occurrence as usually accepted, c. 335, is correct. In 
that case it would hardly be possible for such brooches, especially if they are to be 
assigned to the Vandals, to have been buried in that area later than 335. Indeed, their 
initial date would have to be pushed back to an inacccptable point. As already re¬ 
marked, doubts have been raised on various grounds about the entire credibility of the 
account,’ but iw'o aspects of the matter seem to have been less noticed. 

Firstly, the date of Geberich himself. He is not otherwise mentioned except that he 
followed in succession to Ariarich and Arioch {Aiwnym. Vatesiiin Jordanes^s Getica^ 
112). The former was the Visigothic king with whom Constantine the Great con¬ 
cluded a treaty after Constantine Caesar's victory in 332, w^hilethe latter is, according 
to Jordanes {Getkay 112), a co-ruler. It is not known when Ariarich died, nor how 
long Arioch continued, but, if there was a real succession of these three persons, there 
is no necessity to suppose that Geberich became king much before the middle of the 
fourth century, if as early, and the date of his raid on the Vandals may in reality be 
similarly advanced. 

The second point lies in the beginning of Jordanes’s story, in the w'ords prhniiias 
Tegni extendere cupiem. Here is a strange word to meet in any account, Primitiaey 
which initially means ‘first-fruits', came to mean ‘first essays’ or ‘beginnings’, the 
latter the translation used by C, Mierow.- But what a term to use in regard to a ruler 
of the Visigoths in the middle of the fourth century! That people had held Moldavia 
and Greater Wallachia for long enough, and had at least controlled most of Transyl¬ 
vania ever since the Romans evacuated it in 264. In 335, at any rate, there could be no 
question of an incipient kingdom. The simplest interpretation would seem to be that 
Geberich desired to signalize his accession by a raid on his tribe’s bitter enemies, the 
Vandals. He ravaged, but apparently did not occupy, the country which lay north of 
the River Maros, and so of the northern boundary of the Banat, which had formed part 
of the province of Dacia under Roman rule. It Is known that in 334 the Sarmatae 
Argaragantes living in the Banat were attacked by their vassals the Sarmatae Limi- 
gantes and forced to emigrate. In 358 Constantine TI, after quelling disorder among 
the lazyges, found a remnant of the Sarmatae Aigaragantes {many having been pre¬ 
viously given refuge in Thrace and Macedonia) in the neighbourhood of Budapest and 
repatriated them. Of them it is recorded that they had found refuge with the Victoali 
(Victovali), one of the Vandal clans.^ Clearly Geberich left the rest of the Vandals in 
north-eastern Hungary^ in a position to spread southwards and refill the Maros region.* 

* See also L. Schmidt, GfichkhU dtf d^tuhtn ^ Carl Patschp V^lktrkuitdr i'm Sudo^t^ 

i, iS, fHTopa, iii* 137 f, 

^ The G&ihic Hlsiory of J&mmdes (Triiscetoiii 1915), * Putsch, op. ci!,, p. 38+ evidently held the same 

p. 83, Unfortunately the latO Professor Alexander Souler aince he note^ the repatriated Sarmatae were* in 338, ^ttled 
did not dtc this oocirrence of the word in his l^lc I^tin ^ foedefali, but in numbers imuffident to cover a territory 
Glossary. His dew on its meaning here wou\d been that had prerviously been thtcklv populated. He adds that 
inf cresting. he considers it highly probable that at thai period the 
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This would certainly have been possibie^ especially later, when the Visigoths were fully 
employed in meeting the activities of Valens when he reoccupied the north bank of the 
Danube after 369, compelling the Visigoths to retire into the heart of Transylvanian 
Dacia. 

That not all the Vandals left eastern Hungary in 335 is certain. The archaeological 
evidence alone suffices to prove this; the jewellety* under consideration belongs to the 
latest stage of its class as it appears in the Danubian region. That being so, it also goes 
to prove that the Vandals remained numerous and powerful enough in that region to 
enable them to occupy the Maros valleys once more, for there several of the finest 
examples of type 1 have come to light. It is a question whether it was all made before 
the Hun invasion in 375, or whether the Vandals remained sufficiently undisturbed 
by that event to maintain and develop their culture in the last quarter of the fourth 
century. The answer seems to be that the first alternative may be the more correct. 

About 400, according to Procopius (i, 3, 1), the .Asding branch of the Vandals began 
to seek a new home. The compelling force behind their action is said to have been 
famine, since the land was not sufficient to support the whole tribe or people.' So in 
401 a large body began a wcstvi*ard trek tow'ards Ractia and Noricum with a more 
distant goal in view. But there for the moment their movement was halted by Stilicho, 
and not until 406 did they set out once more, in company with Alans, Quadi (Suevi), 
and a host of the Sllingi, the other branch of the Vandals from Silesia, They hardly 
halted by the way, and after a rather serious check from Frankish opposition on the 
right bank of the Rhine, in which the Asdingi suffered severe losses in men, this huge 
migrating company crossed the Rhine, possibly near Mainz on the last day of the year, 
and proceeded to harry and plunder widely in eastern and north-eastern Gaul. They 
remained in Gaul for three years, but by 409 they had reached the P\Tenees, and after 
a temporary check, which they used to harry southern Gaul, they crossed the Pyrenees 
into Spain. 

The greater part of their stay in Gaul was evidently spent in the north, for it is in 
that region that examples of the brooch-t%*pes i and 2 appear again, though signs of 
change are observable. One or more specimens of type i are cast, not beaten from 
sheet-metalbut even so they retain the same shape and are similarly ornamented. 

part of itt structure ti immmirred from ahee^mctal or is 
cast^ an Lmpurtant difference^ where the name BWhfibti 
can become a mESnomer and mlaleading^ 

One coosidcradon muat also be home in nmid. The 


fnendlily dispeaed Victoeali from nDrthcm ilungary were 
transphiJitENi thichcr a,^ the first Cermart {Ije. as CDmrasted 
with Sarmatian) peoples in the Banat, 

^ In the passage mentioned the Vandafs Ln cpjcstian ate 
described as liArbig round Lake MaioiiSi ad|Qinit]g the 
C nines. Little warrant seems to exist for any Vandal 
scttlentents in that c|uartcf, though it could be inte of 
Alans, whO| in 332, as Jordancs steteSr slong with Vandals 
(L- Schmidt^ op, erf p, 12) obtained imperial permission 
to settle in PannoniaH By 400 it may well be that Pannonia^ 
too^ was becoming severely overcrowded owing to other 
retreats from the advancing Muns. 

* A word of caution is neoeasary' in regard to the term 
RltckfiM by which ty|yc 1 is generally known to con¬ 
tinental archaeologists. Primarily it has a technical signi¬ 
ficance. but later it is loosely used to denote a class in 
w'hich the gencrat fomt is presened wifliQUt distinction as 
to whether the omamentai apron covering the mechanical 


form of ty^pe t ia technically simple^ and* so long as it was 
produced by hammering with a keel running down the 
root was inrapabic of any great development except in point 
of siRe. As Eeninger has Avdl put it., its form is .11477 und 
— stiff and iinmobilc. Appliques, as at Nagy 
Vinid. were almost the only possible addition, and even 
in these there is an Extraordinary consenadstnr best illU" 
strated by the acanthus fKiJ at each end of the bow. 
Engraving or punching seems hardly* or nc\'cr^ 10 have been 
practised. Tlic type cannot have had a very long life; 150 
years seems a fair estimate. Zeiss, however^ talks of 250 
yearn, a figure which seriously over-eariinates ita posaibUi- 
dia, if one starts from the curly CA-olutioiiary itagea as seen 
at l^laxofiszentanna. 
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Thcv arCt generally speaking, as large as the Danubian pieces ; one from Marchelepot, 
Somme, measures 9 in. in length. Along with these appear one or two of the jewelled 
type 2, one the often cited example from .Airan, Normandy, dating back possibly to 350. 

Here, too, appears a new class, type 3 (fig. 4, 5-7)1 decorated in a style resembling 
chip-car\'tng, but which, as L. von Marton maintained in another connexion, is more 
probably a translation in casting-work of the metal-worker's punch.' On brooches the 
style is hardly known in the Danubian area, except on the pillars which sustain the axes 
of the spring-coil, and in appliques on one p^r of brooches frorri Nagy Varad (fig- 2,9). 
The style is, how'ever, found on buckles and other fittings, and apparently was coming 

gradually into vogue when the migration began. < . r 

An interesting point in support of von Martdn's technical contention is the fact 
that the brooches of this type found in western Europe are built up of an overlay in 
Keihchttitt style in gold or silver on a basis of bronze or even iron. Their structure is 
therefore quite comparable to that of brooches of type 2 with their gold overlay on a 
silver foundation. Without in any way insisting on it, the general impression they have 
made upon the present writer is that they are definitely somewhat later than either 
types I or 2; that their origin Lies rather to the west than to the east of the Danube 
under a deep-rooted romanized culture; and consequently that they are possibly to be 
assigned to another element, Suevi or other tribe, in the great migrating horde. 

There seems to be no reason to suggest that anyone but the Vandals and their allies 
imported these brooches and other gear deriving from the same culture into Gaul. 
Abcrg realized that ascription of the northern French group to the Visigoths is im¬ 
possible, but assigned them to racial elements belonging to a Gothic cultural group, 
who he suggests wandered into northern Gaul, unnoticed by history, at a date some- 
w'hat earlier than the Visigothic invasion of southern^ Gaul in 41 z. V-Tiy not then 
recognize tht; Vandals and thtir allies as rcspoosibls? For in tbeir homeland they 
could easily have come under the stream of Gothic influences which poured out from 
south Russia during the third and fourth centuriesf . , i- 

Indeed, in so far as Gaul is concerned, the Visigoths can be entirely discounted. 
Even in Italv all that is claimed for them consists of tw'o brooches of type i, \'erv 
moderate in size (fig. 3, 2-3); in Gaul two or three quite small cast imitations are all 
that might be placed to their credit, and that with no certainty (fig. 3, 8). 

The Visigoths did not enter Gaul until 412; the Vandals and their allies had passed 
- 71 . _ ___1:^-. A+oiilf hv Coristiiotiiis to 



against the Vandals driving the Asdingi , 

were recalled to Gaul and settled in Aquitaine; not until after 450 did they pass once 
more into Spain to lay there the foundations of the Visigothic Kingdom 

■ Zeittfhrifi, tpiz, p. <57. , . lj« Ilxrnan 

' How Fitjal » tribe the Vimdils must have been as into AndaJucui. Anti yven after quarrels with 

shnuii by dictf constant partfeipation In raids across the their aUlte and conflicts t\ith \ wgoihs, to eras o%jer into 
Danube ^In pic^Huo days, bv their association with north Afnea in 425, and from there to hany the Kot^ 
Radagaisus’s ^pcdititin into Italy in 4C3, and by their Empire for ti.enty.fivc yxare. On the of numh^ 

aceoiSing to Jnidanes, of 2 *,om men (p figure probably m general rcwrdpl by the vinous chrenicfera L. Scli^dl 
greatly eLggeraicd) in their clash with the Franks in 40*. has some valuable comments in his Ceschichte der d«f<» 
to tpiiis of that they were able to raid Gaul and after 409 jirAm Sidmmet i* 45-6. 



Flo. t. Brooch» of tvpc i from Italy and France, t. StntBbourg. a, Brescia. 3 _- ViHafoni^. 4, BaUnire. 
5, MarcWIcpot. 6. Chassemy. 7, Cliolet. 8. Herpes. 9. Atcy Stc-ResOt«c. (J) 
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And yet, among the numerous relics of Germanic culture found in the peninsula 
only a few objects, such as a gold buckle with garnet cloisons like one round at 
Untersiebenbrunn, are all that Zeiss' attributes to the earlier occupation by the 
Vandals and others. The former, by 425, had been there long enough to have had and 
left behind them in graves or otherwise some material culture of their clear e\i- 
dence of that being Blech^bebi figured by Zeiss on his pi. I, e.g. here fig. 4^ * 4 - 
Those, the provenience of which is knovvn^ come from the province of Soria (in north- 
central Spain) or from near Toledo, and can perfectly well have belonged to the Vandals. 
They are all, like that from Chassemy/ cast, not hammered; they are of bror^e, not of 
silver, and exhibit the same signs of deterioration in form. The l^t expression of the 
type is a pair of brooches from the province of Soria^ (fig. 4, 4) in bronze, c^t with 
sunken panel on the head-plate and with small excrescences at each angle of the foot¬ 
plate. More than these may be pre-Visigothic, but lie outside the cornpass of this paper. 

Only thus can this widely diffused material from Hungary to Spain be brought into 
full harmony with the march of historical events. It matters not a jot whether^ indi¬ 
vidual pieces in the West are assigned to Vandals,* Alans, Suevi, or Sarmatae; it was 
the great migration in w'hich they shared that first made known to western Hurope the 
rich culture bom on the shores of the Black Sea.® Only thus can a satisfactory dating 


be determined. it i. u u ' 

Brenner’s main thesis w'as right; he erred in his conclusions. He should have gone 

behind the Hun invasion for the correct solution of the problem. The final proof of 
that lies in an objective survey of the whole mass of comparable material between 
A.D. 300 and 500. The fourth century saw an outburst of fine gold and silversmith’s 
work which by 375 had reached a veiy high level. The great 2nd hoard from Sziia^ 
Somlyd, the grave at Untersiebenbrunn, and the material employed to illustrate this 
paper, all mark the summit of an unbroken line of development. What foilo\ys then? 
It can be dearly demonstrated from Aberg’s useful book. Take the material there 
surveyed under figs. 53^74 and compare it with that reviewed under figs. 83-91. They 
both derived ultimately from the Pontic region, but what a world of difference! The 
first group exhibits a high quality of workmanship, a fine and restrained taste; the 
second has all the appearance of rather tawdry and cheap mass-production. Between 
them is a gulf not only of quality, but of time. For a break there surely is, or perhaps 
a slump, during which amid the disturbance caused by the years of Hun occupation 
the old and new were held together by the slenderest threads, of which the excrescent 
roundels on brooches like the fourth piece from Untersiebcnbmnn'^ and that from 
Soria mentioned above are small, but important indications, a portent of an all-per¬ 
vading style in the post-Hun epoch,^ 


* Qp.nf. 31-a, pl.7. 3. . , 

- Corond'a, pi. 9S. ** 

> Zcis9, op. fit., pi. U, I and 

* b used throuj^hout this paper for brevity, but 
yU the purtnere are held in mind. 

* That this type of jcwelJcTy, worn by the womcn-folk 
of the iavading’ host, left little imprefflion in Gaul is not 
surp rising when one considers the conclittons unde rwlucb it 
was intJ^uced and the shortness of the wearers* stay there. 


* W. Kubitschek, Jahrbuck fur AUertumikuitde, v, 3a, 
pL n, fig. It b to be noted that an sdvanred date for 
thb brooch ts demanded by the absence of the medtim 
ridge on the foot which charecieriices the true Bleehfibtl. 
Its date Is certainly later than e. 400, where Abcrg places 
the grave, the jcwcllciy from which covers a long period. 

^ It b to be seen on the huge example of type 3 from 
Flamicnurt, Somme {Bait. ortiUfA., 1895. p. 94, pi. Jtxti, 
S) here fig. 4. 7. 






Fig. 4. Broodws of type t from Spain: 1 and 3, Spain; 2. Termea, Soria. Brooelies of type.3 frtwn Germany and 
Fnmcc; e, Karlieh; 6. Brctsenheiin; 7. Flamioourt; 3 ^. Untcisiebenbrunn. Broodica of typo + from Spain and Austria; 

4. Desa, Soria. (|) 
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What then of the interval ? It is then that such tribes as remained in central Europe, 
temporarily debarred from full intercourse with the east, evoh'cd a fresh, limited style 
in which one marked feature is geometrical or scroll-pattcm sometimes executed in 
chip-carving style,' and another is the beginnings of the later cloison style as It appears, 
for example, at Gultingen,* Wurtemberg, or in the grave of Childcric (o6.480), with 
a future unchecked before it allowing it to reach such heights as Sutton Hoo. 

In short, the century and a hatf between 350 and 500 saw the results of two distinct 
surges of cultural influence emanating from soutli Russia, the first caused by actual 
migration, the latter a resumption of intercourse and trade after the shadow- of the 
Huns had passed. 

It is really remarkable how minor was the role played by the Visigoths in the culture 
of the Migration period. After 376, when they crossed the Danube into the confines of 
the Roman Empire, nowhere in that area is there any distinctive material which can 
be placed to their credit until they finally established a new kingdom in the Iberian 
peninsula. There, until the production of the Guarrauar gold crowns in the seventh 
century, their products in the matter of jewellery as illustrated by Zeiss’s plates stand 
artistically and technically at a low level. From 376 to 450 th^ destroyed more than 
they created. 

It is strange to note during this period the different regard in which the Visigoths 
seem to have been held as compared with the other barbarians. That some such dis¬ 
tinction did exist is obvious. What is less so is the reason that lies behind. Why, with 
the available knowledge before him, should St, Jerome in 396 have written to Helio- 
dorus in these words —^'Horretanimiimtemponjmnostrorumruinaspersequi.Viginri 
et CO amplius anni sunt quod inter Constaniinopolem et alpes Julias quottdie Romanus 
sanguis effunditur; Scythiam, Thraciam, Macedoniam, Pannonlam, Daciam, Thes- 
saliain, .Achaiam, Sarmata, Quadus, Alanus, Hunni, Vandali, Marcomanni vastant, 
trahunt, rapiunt’—making no mention of the Goths at all? Presumably because in 
spite of .Arian side-slipping some of them were Christian. 

To sum up; 

Date, If the arguments already advanced are tenable, the period, to which types i 
and 2 can be ^igned, must end by a.d. 400, even if the laige silver brooches of the 
Danubian region rnay not date as far back as 350, 

Type 3, as its distribution indicates, belongs in the main to the migration (post-406) 
period \ it certainly colours much of the later work in Spain. 

The seeds of type 4 can he traced well back into the fourth century, but they did not 
come to full flower until the close of the fifth, 

Atiributhn, On the assumption that the above dating is correct, the question of 
attribution becomes important. Let it be said here that type 2 Is essentially a regal 
Jewellery and may have been In w)guc among any of the ruling chiefs, T\y>e 1 is, on 
the other hand, that of the well-to-do members of a settled folk, 

(i) Visigoths, to whom Hampel, Abetg, Bcninger, and others assign the more im¬ 
portant ty'pes, along with the Sxilagy Somlyd hoards, were as a tribe long established 

' e-g. Rouisc, Syitniutn (Attcq', op, efjf, fig, 7S), Gi'va, * Ibid,, fig, loi. 

fig. 79, Ijhcri^e^ fig. j 8* » ^iigne, Pair, zz, 6qo, 
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In Dacsa, but mainly in Moldavia and Greater Wallachia. But, though they may have 
defeated the Vandals in the Maros region, subsequent occupation of that region by 
them seems to be refuted by the texts. In any case no Visigoths joined the northerly 
migration to Pannonia or eventually to Gaul, for the majority under Fritigern crossed 
the Danube into the Balkans in 376, 

(ii) Ostrogoths — they came immediately under the domination of the Huns, and 
certainly did not go to Gaul in 406. 

(iii) Alans—they have a good claim in one respect; they came originally from south 
Russia and they constituted an important clement in the migration, but they were 
never settled in Hungar}% east of the Danube. 

(iv) Sarmatae — they contributed a contingent to the expedition, not a large one 
considering what the tribe had suffered in the preceding century, Examples of Bhrh- 
jibeln are recorded from their starting-point in the Banat, but these may well be an 
overspill from the denser distribution north of the River xMarc^, particularly so in 
view of the friendly relations between Vandals and Sarmatae mentioned above (p. 204). 

(v) Gepidae — their place of settlement on the northern fringe of Dacia gives them 
a better ctaim. Indeed C. Diculescu (Die Gepiden, i) assigns most of the principa) part 
of the material on which this paper is based to this people. But again there is no proof 
that they occupied large portions of Hungary, east of the Tisza, or that they 'were ever 
settled in l^anmmia. Moreover, Diculescu admits {op. dt., p. 46) that the Gepidae w’ho 
joined the expedition to Gaul were no more than a splinter-group {Bruchteil)^ as the 
subsequent history of the tribe clearly proves. 

(vi) There remain the Vandals, who, as ! have endeavoured to show, fulfil almost 
every condition necessary to establish their prior claim on all counts. For, even if the 
reservation in regard to type 2 be admitted, distribution here also favours the Vandals. 
Not only have examples been found along the line of migration from Hungary to 
France, but by far the largest find of the type, seventeen specimens in both early and 
late varieties, comes from Szilagy Somlyd in north-east Hungary'. In addition a pair 
are known from the Kiev region w'herc the Vandals were settled for a time.' Finally, 
examples dated to the early fourth century, in gold, but w ithout jewels come from 
Sakrau in Silesia, which was the homeland of the Vandals, and which, as there is 
evidence to prove, some portion of the Silingi still occupied in the fifth century. 
Earlier I have indicated how weak is the claim for a Visigothic introduction of wpe i 
into France by way of Italy. Equally weak is it for type z, if it is to be based on a 
pair, only a fraction over 3 in. in length, reputed to have been found at Lago di Varese, 
north Italy.' 

It is to be remarked that there appears to be no lack of archaeological material 

* The stntM wlitcb should he laid upon the term stHkd Scottish bonier* In neither case had they the dcvastatini^i 
cannoc Kerc be too strongly cmphaskciJ. It niay stenra dcradnatinj^ effect of the Hun inviasLon. Amid thcni the 
dilHcLilt, almost pandoNicalp to use the word settled ftt all tribes must have enjovtd some settled life; Roman sub¬ 
in reference to the areas north of the Danube in the tbuilli sidles or douceurs must have kept many a tdbal exchequer 
century* Regarded, howeA’er+ in liicir proper aspect, tnaity tvcll-filled . There omnoi be the teast douhl that a reason - 
of the quarrcLt and dlaturhanccs among the bavarian ably settled life wsa possible and did exist. The wottien^s 
tribes have little more sigotficanec relativciy mpeaking than gravta, from which the large UlichfiMn come, are the 
the outbursts of temper nr hunger thatg In the ^>liddlc abundant proof of it^ 

Ages^ gave rise to mutual Attacks north and sautJi of the ‘ A. v^n jennyp G^^rmijnischfT Schmutk, 40* pi. ij, i-J, 
s/civ E e 3 
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attributable to the Vandals in their Silesian homeland. L. Schmidt cites many refer¬ 
ences to German literature, and, following the gradual southwardly shift of the Van¬ 
dals, accepts attribution of third-century chieftain-graves like those at Ostropataka and 
Czeke-Cejkor in the Marmara; hasin to the Vandals, citing Beninger as his authority'. 
In the face of this admission of a Vandal culture it is strange that, so far as 1 am aware, 
no attempt appt'ars to have been made to follow up the progress of that culture into 
the fourth and fifth centuries. It would be absurd to suppose that it did not exist. 

While not prepared to deny that this jewellery' originated in south Russia or that to 
that extent it may be termed Gothic, I find it difficult to associate It specifically with 
the Visigoths, since the Crimea, w'Kere the Blechjibei is well know'n, was, it appears, 
outside the Visigothic area. It seems strange, therefore, to find Aberg writing of the 
younger types of Biechfibel as having been carried by the Visigoths to the Danube 
lands, to Italy and Gaul,, and further that their date (c, 400) is confirmed by historical 
events, specifically the Visigothic march to Italy and Gaul.* 

Aberg’s evidence for this Is in addition to the two examples from Italy, and the 
doubtful attribution of the Spanish examples to the Visigothic occupation, one miser¬ 
able little imitation from the Frankish cemetery at Herpes, Charente (fig. 3, 8). Its 
value can be best assessed by reference to pi. xiv of the British Museum, Guide ta the 
Anglo-Saxmi Antiquities^ fig. 12, where it figures very feebly even by comparison with 
W'cll-documented sixth-century brooches of modest size. 

Salin long ago evaluated the evidence more correctly, when In his Aligermanischer 
Thieromamentik (p. 139) he writes: 

The area of distribution of the older objects within the south Germanic stream, for example 
the Blechfibehi with double spring-coils, docs not correspond w-ith any of the migrations men¬ 
tioned by history'. Since we find them in the vicinity of Strasbourg, in the department of Saone- 
et-Loire"and further in Normandy, and only very' degenerate examples in southern France, it 
appears to follow that they are due to a stream which moved forward north of the Alps. 

A Visigothic claim that rests upon such poor specimens as those from southern France 
cannot be regarded as having any substance. 

Salin does not connect the brooches with the migration of 406, possibly because he 
deemed that period to be too late, for in his final summing up of the evidence for 
arriving at a chronology of zoomorphic ornament {op. riL, p. 355) he expressly men¬ 
tions the Biechfibel^ and, using the example from Kalisz, Poland (fig. 2, 5), places It, 
as noted at the beginning of this paper, about the middle of the fourth century, ‘rather 
before than after’. Perhaps that is going a little too far back in time for that particular 
piece^350-75 would in my view be more probable. Nevertheless, however much one 
may question some points and conclusions in Safin’s main thesis, the foundations 
upon which he built were well and truly laid. 

* Dai FulfaHiniriRptidrm 
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dating of* 204* 

Cbi[>-carA’ing dj^raTion, *96, soft* 2 to. 

^Gothic\of carty ndgraiifin period* 195-212; attrihn- 
tioti of* 200* 202, 110* iLitt of* 2oci--2p 208, 210; 
dis^tribiitioii of* 200, 202* 

Brought)" Ferry (Forfar), flini^ fromt 107^ 

Broach na Maorach* ice Kentra Bay. 

Buxton, R,, on chuiches of Ethiopia* cited* lOO, 
ByharSi Sultan, inscriptions of, 66 (Krak)t 7o(Dania3€UiS.)» 
74 . 75 - 

Cacmarv'on Castle (CacriiaJrronfihLre): building; round 
obsolete fortilication at* 63 : shouldered lintels 

used at, 10* 

*Ciicrnar\’on* lintdled heads, used for doorwaj-a at Cattle 
Rushen, 6, 10. 

Caerphilly Castle (Glamotganshiire}, 23* 

Cairo (Egypt)i defences of citadel, 63^ 74 h*, 77 ji.; Burg 
Kerkyaliint 91* 

Cambridge (Ca«ibs_); copies of Pfrlftr m Carmine at* 
M 3 - 

Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology^ leolipilcs In, 
51. 

Campbeltown (Atg)'ll)* tj^pc of setaper from Albyn 
Distillery* 112. 

Candelperghcr, Oswald* church at Rovereto bulk by, 

Canterbury Cathedral (Kent), series of types used for 
artistic purposes at* 146; cyde of subjects used in 
glass of iweb'C windows 148-50; Dadd fdgning 
madnm and 'walking on his nands" represented at* 
148, 149* 

Carvaig (Mull}» ftint beds at* 117, 

Cartlgliaiio (Venetia), cult of St, Oswald in church of 
SS, Simon and jodr, 183-4- 
Castle Rushen (L of Man); 1-26; ackriowledgements, 
tb\ Cistertian abbey at, i; held against Parliamenc 
and finally surrendered during Civil War^ j 6; 
domestic arrangements, 24; early fordllcations, 
22-4; ifilb-ccnturT forlifiratbua, 25-65 Civil War 
fortificariofia* 17; trniisformed into a prison in 
iSth centuryi 18-19. 

Ashlar used in, at; ^11 on lower, 21; 'Caemaf>"Ofi' 
lintels, 6, 10; porfcullises, 10, 23; turning-bridge, 
23; vaults, bairel, 8; vaults, ribbed* 6, S. 

Barbican* 12, 14, 15-165 heightening of, 17* Bastion, 
j6. Chapeh 18; undrr Keep Curtain, 

13. Derby House, I2, 15* 16. 17. J8, ai; date of 
building. 17* Drawbridge* 11. Gatehouse* Outer* 
11 - 13 * 13. Glacis, 14, 25* Keep: 2-13T heightening 
of, 13, 17; bellootc, i i; chapelp 3« 13, 245 gatehouse, 
3* 7." Museum* stone from Derby House with date 
1644 m, 17. Towers* t4p 


Champlat, Boujaucodrl (Aisne)i iranflvU on flukes fromp 
112. 

Cbasscmy (France), ‘Gothic'’ brooch fium, 207. 
Childcrie, jewellery from grave of. 210. 

Choki {Mainc-et Loire), *C<itbic' brooch from* 207, 
Christ, scenes from the Life and Passion of: 

cycle of scenes used in glass at Canterbuo, 148-50; 

" on retabk at Kiosicmeubittg, 150; used in F$cJt>r in 
Carmrrtr and with companion scenes drawn fmm the 
Old T^tament and other sources; Nativitj* (vlii)* 

152. Angel appears to shepherds (ix). i p. Adonilion 
by the shepherds (x), 152. Circutneisian and nam¬ 
ing of the Child Jesus (xil), 153. Star appeara to 
the Magi (xi), 152, Magi, departing fmm Ilcrod* 
follow the star (xiii)* 152. Adoration by the Magi 
(xi%")* 153. Mfigl ivarncd against returning to Herod 
(sv), 153. Jesus Blessed by Simeon (xvi), 153, jo&eph 
warned in a dream (xvU), 153, Hight into Egypt 
(xviii), 153. Massacre of the Innocents (xix), 153. 
After Herod's deaths Joseph told in a dr^m to 
return to Ignicl (sx), 153. Return to Xazareth 

153, VS'ith the doctors in the Temple (xxu), 133, 
Childhcwd, subject to His parents (xxiii), 153. Bap¬ 
tism (xxvi, xKvii), 154. Forty days in the Wilder¬ 
ness (xiis), 154. Temptation (xxx-xsxii), 154-5. 
Withdrawal of Satoii; angels miniBier to Christ 
(xxKni)* 155. Reads from Bonk of tsaiab in the 
Synagogue (xli), 156. Call to the disciples {syxiv- 
XXXV, xlv-xliil). 1531 J 56- Water turned into wine ai 
Cana (xxxvi), 155, Begitifl Hts mtnwtry (xxxvii)* 
J55. Ckartaing of the Temple (xxx^iii), 155+ Dis- 
cx»iirse with Nicodemus (xxxix), 155, Woman of 
Samaria (Ivi)* 157* Miraculous draught of fishes (xl)* 
155, Healing of 2 kper (li)* 157^ Healing man w'fih 
withered hand (bdi)* 158. Sermon on the Aiount 
{xlix)t 157* RaLsing son of widow' of Nain (lii), 157. 
Roused to calm the atorm (tiii)* 157* Gergasene 
dcTnoftiags(ljv)* 157, Gadarenc H^yinc (Iv), 157. In 
house of i.evi with pubiicarts and sinners (hli), 157. 
Raising of [Jairus] mughter in house of her parents 
(Iviii), 157. Mission of the Ap€)Stl« (l)i 157* Bap- 
lism by the Apostles (xlvlii), 156. In the house of 
Martha and Mary (lx), 158. Mission of the Seventy 
(Ixi)* 158. About to be cast down—He passed 
through the midst of them (l^iii). 15®- Feeding of 
Five Thousand (btvi), 158. Galileans' blood mingled 
by Pilate with their sacrifices (Ixvii), 13S. Tower of 
sHoam (Ixviii)* 158. Defended by Kicodemus 
( 1 xix)i i58h Woman taken in adultery (Lxx), 15®- 
* i am the Light of the World" (Ixxi), 159. Healing the 
blind nran (txxrii), 159- Cursing the fig-tree (IxxxiiJ^ 
159, Thnatcned with stoning (Ixxii), 159. Weeps at 
Laiartis's grave (lxxiv)» 159, Raising of Lazarus 
(bxv), 159. Rejected by Bamaritana (Ixxvi)* 159. 
Request of mother of Juntes and John (Ixxvii}, 159. 
Weeping over Jerusalcin (Ixxx), 139, Anointed by 
Alar)' Magdalen (lix), 15B. Two disciples sent to 
find an ass and a foal (biXTiii), T59* Entry' into 
Jerusalem (hxix), 159* Tempted by Pharisees: 
tribute money (Ixxxiv), i6q. Widow's mite (IxxxJ), 
159. Preaching (Ixxxiit}, 160* On Mount of Olives 
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(Ixxxviii)j ]6o. WiAshc^ disciples^ feet (Lx 3 cx\i)» 160. 
LelsI Supper, 147, 148 (Canterbury] (L\xxvii)^ t6o. 
KL&a of judaK t6o^ Betrayal by Judaa 

(Ixxxv), 160. Fcier iscrdt^ Makhus (xt)^ 160. 
iJclivered to the Jews (vLCi), ttiOp Bound by the 
jews (xdi)^ 160. Flight of the young man (xciLi), 
160, Led before Annas ( 3 £eLv)» t6ip Mooldng of 
(cii), 162, Falsely accused (xC1lO^ i6tp Judas 
hangs himself (xcvi}„ j6i. Flagetbtion 161. 

Crowned ’^th t horns (xcviii), t6t. Bearing the Cross 
(xeix), * Daugbten of Jerusalem^ weep not for 
me' (c), i6t. Crucifixion (ci), 161 _ ‘Father, forgive 
them^ 162+ Piercing of flis side (cv), 162. 

Commeods Mary to St. John (dii), t6i. 
Rending of the veil tha. Opening of tomb 
and Ke^urrcction of the Dead (csii), 162. liar* 
rowing of Hdl (d-iii)* 162* Burial by Joseph and 
^^icodemus (dx)+ i62h Resurrection (cx), thj. Ap- 
pcarancca after Resurrection* ' Peace be unto you' 
(esi), i6j^' Receive ye the Holy Ghost' (cxii), 1&3; 
Eating honeycomb and foh {csiii), 165; Appearance 
to St. Peter,' Feed tny sheep ^ (edv), 163. A^nsion 
(c3cv), 163. Seated in Judgement (cxxxviii)* t66. 

Chuf (Sw ii2crland), i2lh-century calendar of, tgo. 

Cisterdan Order: abbey at Castle Rushciip 2. Pt£for in 
Carminr probably by Cistercian monk^ 144. 

Cidl ^Var, Castle Ruaben surrendered during* i&. 

Coll* Isle of (Hebrides), stone implfmcnts from* 134. 

Colonsay* Tsk of: Hint found on. tty; Uie-Neolithic 
stone implements from, 134-^- 

Conisbonaugh Castle (Yorks.), 6. 

Crimea (U,SsS+Rp), ^Gothic' bitHwh® fromH t^. 

Cronk y Mur (Cronk Moar) {I. of Man}i motic on, t-2. 

Cross, t4th-ccmary silver^ with armaof St. Oswald, 183* 

Crusades, defences of the citadel of Damascus, S 7 ~ 9 ^^' 

Cubbic Ron's Castle, Wyre (Orkney)* rectangular tower 
at, 4, 

Cul na Cruise (Argyll), stone implements from, 12^30; 
microliths from* t32. 

Cup*aiid-nng marking on Risga, Argytlp 128, 

Dalton, O* M.fc on aenhpiles, dted. 29 n, 

Damascus (Syria); The defences of the citadel of* 
37-96; comparison with other castles and dtadclls* 
59; omamentp classical, 68, 70; walUthicknesscs, 
Ancient Citadel, 60. New Citadel* 61. Bab-al Faraj 
(town-gate), 65, 94- Biab al-Hadiil (North Gate)* 
83*7. Bab an-Nasr (town-gate), 65* 76-9, Bab as- 
Birr*former gateway, 58,91. Barinca0*77^8- Build¬ 
ing 20* 60. Butidlng 21, 79. Buildtug 22, 79. 
Building 23, 79. Building 24* 79. Curtains, 62, 63, 
4; 1-4, 64.-5: 3-4,70,73;4-'5,58 .75 ; 5 -*» 

77-8; 7-8, 65: 9-10, 83: 88: U-12, 6s, 

89; 91: 15-16. 87. Domestic buitdtngs. 58, 

63, 79. E^it Gate, 76-9. Mihrab: 79, 86. Mil) 
{fortified, i5tti osmtiry). 59, 94-7. Moat, 59. 
'Munler-hDiea', 66, 70, 71, 84, Palucc, 63“4- 
and outer defences, 59. Temple of Jupiter Damas- 
cenianus, 39. Tombs and shrines: 79t 86- Towers: 
61, 63. standard plan, 65-6: Tower i, 58, 64; 
Tower 2 , 64, 65-8, 73; Tower 3, 58. 64, 65. 68-70, 
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73, 74; Tower 4, 58. 64, 65, 70-5: Tower 5, 58. 
75-6; Tower 6,65.75-6, 77. Tower 7, 7a n., 76-7: 
Tower 8,58,63,73 n., 79-82;GreatGateTfliwcr,63; 

Tower 9^ 63* 65, 82-3; Gate^tower to (North Gate 
or Bab ^^Hadid)» 59, S3-7; Tower t i, 62,65, 

Tower 12,89-91; Tower 13* 58 h 654 62; Gate-tower 
14^ 60. S6; Gate-tower 15* ^* 79* Sj, 86-7; Tower 
16* 60* 79* 87; Tow'er 17^ 60, 79; Western front, 91. 
li^'riptions: Summar)', 92-3; AJ-Adil* 63, 71* 74, 
75 p Sjk S6* 87: an-Naair ^luhammad I, 75 n., 77; 
an-Nasir Muhammad II* 75; Barquij, 78; Bybits, 
70* 74* 75; Khoahqadam, 68; .Nfamluk (not other* 
wise idtntjfied)^ 6Si 75; Nawruz al-Halizi, 84, 89; 
Qabwunt 65, 72* 74; Qansuh al-gawri* 75, 76* 82* 
89; Saladin* 60. 

David, feigning madness and 'wnlking on his hands'* 

Derby k Earls of : entries of expenditure at Cattle Ruahen 
in Accounts of* 15; Lof Man held by, 14, i6| 17; rre 
individual eark andtr Stanley. 

Deza (Soria), ‘Gothic^ broacfi from* 209. 

Dinas Emry's (Caemarvonshire)^ Keep, 4. 

Dolwyddclaji Castle (Caemanonshirc)* Keep, 4. 

Dominicans, aeolipilcs perhaps known to, 40. 

Dore, Adam* abt^ 01+ 

Drynan Bay (Argyll)* quartz and Him implements fronii 

Dundee (Angus)* Hints from, 107. 

Durham* copies of Prlcfor in Carntinr from, 143* 144. 

Dwarfs; fQims of* used for aeolipiies, 45-f^; Roman 
bronze atatiEdttcs of, 45, 

Elizabeth, Queen, L of Man in possession of* lb. 

Erckcr* Laj^aruis, aeolipilcs illustrated by» zBh 

Ethiopia, Northern {Ab)^nia). building technique of 
chufchcai in, g9-t02p 

E^^gclisc^, The Four, used as type in Pklor jji Carmine 
and tvith companion types fraiti other sources (exvi), 
163. S^r tdsa Apostles. 

'Ez 5 nil, King of Abysainia* convc tied to Christianity, 
tot. 

Fabriclua* George, on Bonderahausen acolipilc* cited, 
31-2. 

FeldhauSj F. on the Sondershauaen PQsirich., and 
other aeolipiles, citcdk J2, J3t 3S- _ 

Fire, World purged by, used as type in PiMr in C^rmtne 
and companion scenes (cxxXat), 166. 

Fire-bombs, medieval earthenware vessels perhaps used 
as, 52^4. 

Fkh-boncs and scales^ list of those found at Rkga. 
Argyll, ti6. 

Fishing gear* barbed bone-points from Risga, 123. 

Flamicoun (t^omme), "Gothic* brooch from, 198* 208 «., 
209. 

Flint implements from Morar, 113-15. 

Fomi di sopra (Venetian Alp^). diurch of S, florian, 
5 t. Oswald represented in altar-piece and ceiling of 
apse, 177. , 

Fortress of the time of the Crusades, the defences of 
the Citadel of Damascus, 57-96. 
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Franci:fl€hinL Giacomot painting of St. Os^sald st 
Bologfii by, 173. . , . ^ . 

l-nuH^ churches and hamlets in districls otp named after 
St, Ofrwaldi 17J-4- 

Gatniga (Tyrol)► church of St, Oswald at^ 182-3. 
Geberich, Ring of the Visigoths, zoi* 203, 204. 

Gepid^e^ Tnigrations of^ 211. 

Gihlct (jlebail), ddublc-parapeta at^ 74. 

Glasgow (Lanarkshire} ■ Hunterian and Kelvipgrove 
Museums: fliuls from Oronsay in, Tl6p 1171 (231 
finds from Risga Iti^ 116+ 

Glcnarm (co. Antrim), flint scrapers from, 113. 

Godrtd Crovan (or Kinfi Orry), conquest of Isle of 
Mon by, I, 

Godred 11 : King of Man and of Dublin, 2; Castle 
Kufihcn Keep probably built by, 4, 

Godwin, Dr. H., pollen analysts of peat from Kentim 
Hay. 133-4. ^ 

Gotten Hay (Argyll)^ medicn-al remains from, 129 n. 
'Gotliic* brooches, attributed to Vandals, 195-212. 
Goujon. Jean, acolipile iUusinited by^ 34 - 5 * 

Guarrazar gold crowns, iio. 

Giiltingen (Wurtcfnbcfg), cbiSnn st}'lc of jewelIct^ at, 
210, 

Hamburg (GenmanyJt copper bust aeotipik in Kurut- 
gew-crbcmuscumi 49. 

Harlech Castle (Merionethshire), 24, 

I^larry^s Walls (Isles of Scilly)^ 16. 

Henley (Oxon.): aeolipile found at Paradise Farm, 38; 
ii-i: under AcoUpilfcS- 

Henry IV. King of England, I. of Man in possession oL 

Hereford Calhcalralj copy of Fkivr m Carmine from. 143. 
Heretics to the Cliurcb. Opposition of, used as type in 
Fietor m CiUimne and coenpanion scenes from the 
Old Tcsiament (cx.'Lxiii), 165. 

Herford (Wcslplvftlia): relic of St. fewidd ai, 193. 

Hero of .Aksandria, cm aeDlipilis, died* 30p 33, 4c, 
Herpes (France), 'Gothic’ brocjch from. 207. 

Hilton (Staffs.)r Jack of* 33, 35 -®^ P^rt played by, in 
ancient local custom, 36^8- 

Hirach, Robert von, bronze image ofwoman belonging to, 
40, 41-2. 

Iflngcr mountain (TyTul), chapel of St. Oswald on. 191. 
Israel* ConvcTsiun of the Beinnant of. lUicd as type in 
Wrffjr itt Cmmifte and companion scenes (cjlxxv). 166. 

Jack of Hilton, ae undiT . 4 t)o 1 ipilea. 

Jerusalem (Palestine) : Citadel of* 73* 74 «-: destruction 
nf , by and Vespaaiati, used as type m Ftetor ut 

Cainune with companion scenes from the Old Testa¬ 
ment (cssxii). 165. 

John the Baptist. St., scenes from the life of, used as 
tvpc in Fictof in Carmine with compauioit setnea 
fmm the Old T^iaineut: Nativitjf (v). t52. Preach¬ 
ing and baptizing in the desert (xxiv)* 154. Dcclnrw 
Christ to be the Lamb af God (xxv), 154. Huptlsm 
of ChriHl (xsri, xxvii). 154. Rebukes Herod con* 


ceming Herodias (xlii). 156. Imprisoned (xliii)fc 156. 
Beheading of (lxiv)+158. Burial (Ixv), 15®■ 

John de Courcy, married to sister of ReginaJd, King of 
Man, 4. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel* on at.vliplles, citc^ 28. 

Judgement. Day of* iiBcd as type in Fictor in C&rmme 
and companion scenes (cxxxviil). t66. 

Ka'ba, The: in a-D. 60S. 97-102: pictures on interior 
walls, and destruction of, 98-9: glass mosaic and 
marble columna brought from San'a* for. 101-2- 
Kalisz (Poland)* 'Gothic' brooch from. 199. 

Karlich (Gcmiany), 'Gothic' brooch from, 209. 

Kassa (Htingtity)/Gothk' brwch from, 199. 

Kastcirut (Tyrol), cult of Si. Oswald at, 1B4. 

Kentra Bay (Bruach na Maorach) (Arg)il): relics of flint 
and quartz industry. I33“4i contacts >vith Bronze 
Age people* 137; pollen iUialv'sbi IJ 3 " 4 ^ 

Kcrab (Moab), Castle, doiiblc-parapet. 74 w, 

Kcrenodc. W. H., architect, employed at Castk Rushen, 
21. 

Kcrrera, Isle of (Loch Liimhe)* roicrolith from. 134. 
Kidwelly Castle (Carmarthenshire), heightening of earlier 
work at, 13 #j. 

Kiev (S. Russia), 'Gothic' brooches from region of, 211. 
Kircher. illustration of aeolipile by* 28, 301. 
K]ci«icmcuburg (Austria), cycle of scenes used on 
rctableat, 150. 

Krak dca Chevaljets. Lc (Fali::stine), 64 7 ^ 79 i 80 

double parapets. 74. 

Kvcacr. Konrad, on aeolipiles, cited, 33, 35, 40, 54. 

Laa an der Thaya (Austria), grave-finds at, 203. 
J-^mbeth Palace Library, copy of FkivT in Carmine in, 
144, 

Langness (L of Man), Civil War earthw^orks on, 17. 
I^ntic (Brittany), church of St* Oswald at, 19J. 

Lame (co* Antrim). Curran deposits. 113. 117 n. 

Lamlan stone induatriea. 106, 107, 112, 113* 

Laihatn> Capt-* and W'aJmsteyT W,, Tour through hit af 
Man inyu!y\ 1^13, by, cited. 19-20* 

Leonard, St.* cult of in S. Germany, 190^ 

Leonardo da Vinci, sketch of aeolipile by, 50- 
Lethbridge, T. on stone industry In Scodand. cited, 
128, 129 Pf,. 134, 136. 

Lincoln Cathedral Library, copits of Fklor in Carmine 
in, 144; glass medallion rep resuming David feigning 
madness and 'w^alking on his handsat^ [48. 
J-iondon: National Gallery, sketch by Tiepolo for picture 
of St. Oswald in, 170. 

Luss (Dumbartonshire), Raked-stonc implements from 
Glen Finbs and Inchlonaig, 127. 

Magnus Barefoot. King of Norway, forts in Isle of Man 
erected by* 1. 

Mandcr, Gerald P.. on ‘Jack of Hilton', cited* 37. 
Marchekpot (Somme). 'Gothic" brooch from, 2^* Z07. 
Margat (Markab) (Syria), double-parapets at, 74 ft* 
MatyMhe Virgin, St,: 

scenes from the life of: cycle of scenes used in glass 
at Camerbury, 148. in Pkiar in Carmine and 
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Tsrith companion st'cncs dmwn from the Old Tcjsta- 
mcnt and Other aourcefi: Afimmdation (i), iji. 
Goes through the *hiH-coiintry' (ii), 1 ji. Visitation 
(iii)ji 131. Song of Mary (iv)> 151. 

Journey lo Bcthkhcm {vii)^ 152. Nativity of Christ 
{viii), 15:2. Purification (icvi), 15 For bier scenes, 
tie und^ Christ- 

Mauls (I'jTolJp shrine of St. Oswald at, 185. 

MeiklcWDod (Stirlifig)^ red-deer an tier tool from, 1*3. 

Mehka (Arahta), The Ka'ba in ajj, fso®, <>7-1:02. 

Menm (Tyrol), church of OntcimaiSp St. Oswald repnc' 
sented in fnsco ; m painting in Mtran CasUc chapel i 
in WQfHlen triptych in rastic of Tvrol St. Oswidd^ 
i36. 


Mcrlcngo (Itflly)^ picture of St. C^wald by Domenico 
Tiepolo at, 17T, 

Mcsalithtc Stone Industry from Morar, Invcmmp 
103-39. 

iMigrations of Visigoths and Vandals^ aoi-jp 210-1 k 

Milan (Italy)^ sketch by Tiepolo for picture of St. Oswald 
formerly at, 170. 

Moggio, abbey of (Vcnctia), St. Oswald in ca]cndari& of^ 
190 

Mohammedan fortress of DamascuBt 57^"9^' 

Mongol conquests of Dama^us, 74^ 

Monk Bretton Priory (Yorks.), copy of Pktor m Cmmim 
frorop 143. 

Montacute: 

Sir William, 1. of Man granted to, 101 building at 
Castle Rushen by, 13. 

Sir William^ son of preceding, ti; building at Castle 
Rushen by, 13, 

Moore, A. W., Ilutory of tkt hk of Man, b>v cited^ 1. 

Morar (Rough Bounds) (Imrcmcss), Stone Industry 
fronip 1*13-39; Post-^^lacial raked beach, 105, 

107“S; arcbacuicigy, 106; fauna, to6; geology of 
district, 103-5; prehistoric remainSp io6; vegetation, 
X06. 

Rudha'n Achaidh Alhbtr occupaiiort-siic, 109-15^ *3^1 
137-9; bone finds, 115; dint artifacts^ 109, 113-151 
quartz artifacts, 109, llo^^3, 115: qwaiti limpet- 
hammers, 125-6, 

Morvern (Argy'll), flint beds at, 117. 

Munro^ Dr/W. A., stone artifacts collected hy, 103, 

13*5-3^ fjS- 

Alumtcr (Switzerland), church of St# Oswald at+ 187* 


Murray: 

JameSp 2nd Duke of Atholl, I. of Man held by» 17- 
John* 3rd Duke of Atholl, C of Man mIJ by, 17-18. 
John, 4ih Duke of AtJioM, letters from, reporting on 
Caatle Rushen^ 18^ 19. 


Nagy Vimd (Hungaiy)^ "Gothic' brooch from, 199, 
205 ir., 206. 

Naw'tnz al-Hafbd, inscriptions of, 84, 89# 

Negroes, metal heada of, used as fire-blowers, 48, 49. 
Neuslift (Tyrol), monastery of, 190. 

Novomoskovsk Russia), aeolipile found near, 43, 47. 

Oban {Argyll) K relics from caves and rock shelters at, 
ii6| 117, 122, 123, 127; antler (red-decr) imple¬ 


ments from hlac.Arthur cbvc+ 122; bonc-puinta 
fromt 123-4, deer-horn implement from Drutm- 
vargic eave, 123; stone limpet-hamruers from, 
125-6. 

Ohaniant bone and stone implements from ,fVigylk 107^ 
115-28; age of culture, 126-8. 

Obcrlana (TyrQl)p chapel of SS. Martin^ Oswald, Faith, 
and Benedict at, tSS-g. 

Olaf I, King of Man, Cistercian abbey at CaEtle Rusheu 
founded by, 2. 

Olaf lit Man, 4. 

Oronsay* We of, relics from prehiatoric kitehen-middens 
at, xi6p 122, 127; dcer-anilcr locila frOTUi 
barbed bene-points from, 124; flint implen^cnts 
from, 116, iT7;stone Urnpci-hammcrs fromt 125-6; 
raicro-buHn from Cnoch SUgeaeh, 118; sharpened 
pebbles from Cflistcal oan-Gillcan, 120* 

Orryt King, S€t Godred Crovan. 

Ostrogoths, subject to the Huns^ aoi, 211. 

Osivald, St,: in Northern Italy, The Dill of, 167-94: 
list of Dedications in the Vencttii 192- coins with 
bust of, 194 ff.; cult of, in Ireland^ 193: invoked in 
times of peatilcncep 167 ft., t 68; raven an attribute 
of| i63, 17O1 C71. i73f *74-5" *77. 

187, iS8; rellcB of: at Herford, 193; at Sauris, 175, 
190; at Bissons, 193; at Wein^rtenj 189. 

Bassano^ S* Vito, 183. Eedollo* cburcli of St. Osu^ld, 
1S3. BergueSp Si. Dfl\%^ld r^arded a? a weather 
saint 31^ 193. Bolpgm, S. Maria Encoronata, 173. 
Bozen, churches of St. Oswald, S^t. Oswald at Cries, 
and St, Johann im Dorf^ 185; frescoes at church of 
St, Vi^l, 189, 190. Brixtn, 185, 190; t5th-century^ 
MS. Life of St.'Osw ald at, 19a. Cartigliano, church 
of SS. Simon and Jude. 183-^4, Chnr* St. Oswald In 
calendar of diocese of^ lyOr Fomi, St. Florian, 177. 
Friiiii, 173-4. Gamip, church of St. Oswald, 
1S2-3, lierford, relic at, 193. Ifinger Alountain, 
chapel on, 191. Kaatelrut, 184, Limdc, church of 
St. Oswald at, 193. MauIa, shrine of St. Oswald, 
iSj. Meran, church of UntemWi, castle chapel of 
Meran, and chapel in casde of Tyrol St. Oswald, 
186. Mcrlengo, picture by llepobat, ijr. Mun¬ 
ster, church of St. Oswald, 187. Neusiifi, St. Os- 
w^ald in calendar of monastery at, 190. Obcrbna, 
chapel dedicated to^i 1S8-9. Fadua, S. Massimo, 
170. FawigI, church of St. Oswald, 187, 189. 
RovcrctOp church of St, Oawaldt * 81. Sautis, 174-^9, 
190. Soisfions, relic of St, Oswald at Notre Dame, 

193. Taip altar-piece at, 17S. Tartsch, painting of 

St. Oswald on wall of house at, 187. Taufers^ St. 
John^s church, 187* Trevtso, S. LconArdo, 171* 
Tschirlandt church of St. Oswald, 187, 189. IJdinc, 
S. Valentino, 173; church of S. Osvflldo, 173. 
Venice, statue of, 167; Aecademia, picture in, 
wrongly described as of St. Os^vald, 169; S. 
Eustachio (S* Stac^ S* Silvestro, 169. 

Vicenza, S. Alaria dcgl i Angeli, 171-3. Weingarten, 
relics at nvonastery at, 189; cult of St. Oswald at, 
t&8^, 191. Zeddam, deditation to St, Oswald at, 

194. Ztag, coin from, 173. 

Oxford, copies of PkioF in Carmiiif at, 143. 
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Padua (Italy), picture of St. Ot^'ald in church of B. 
MaasLmo, 170. 

rallngeiiiuA, MBrctlluis, sieam firic-bkMp-cr 

rcconlcd by, 4S, 54 n. 

Palissvi Bertuind, on a^olipiles^ citial, iS-gi. 

Fannonia^ rciic* of Vandal occupatlnn of^ aoj, 

Ambrobtf, cm atoUpilcp citvdi 
Farifl, Louvre Muscuuiip bronze fire-blcnvini; aoolipilc in, 

4 "^- 

Paul, St.^ accn« from life of, used as types in F/flor in 
Catminc and companion ^cenea fioin other sources; 
Sits at feet of GoirudieS (esxiijp i&4i, Persecutes 
Christians (ocxlv)^ 164, Conversion of fcsxvi), 164. 
Preaches at Danwcus (t’SxviiJp 164. t^&csLj;^ m a 
batakci from the walk of Damasetis (cx^viiiL 165, 
'And the dkciples were tilled Cbrbtians first in 
Antioch’ {exxx), 165* RejcctioTi of the Word of God 
by the Jews, and ‘Lo, wc turn to the Gentiles*’ 
165* 

Paulp St., and St_ Peter, fitutues of at Vefikc* repkeed 
by St. Oswald and St. SebagtianT 167^ 

Pawigi (Tyrol)* church and wooden figure of St, Oswald 
atp iS7-it+ t%* 

PaXp tSih-century silver, with figure of St, Oswald, 171* 
PclLcgrinip G» A-* picture of St. Oswald by, 183, 

PeTc>^ Henry* Earl of NottlminbcrlEindp I. of hlan 
granted to» 

Peij£nos (Hungarj'), ^Gothic^ brooch from, 199, 

Peterp St.p fee PsiliI* St.» and, 

Peterborough Cathedral (Northants*),. series of types 
used for artistic purpoises at, 146, 150. 

PhUlippfl, Sir Thomasp copy of Fklor in Carmine In 
Colleabn of* 141, 143- 

Philo of Byisantium, on q petfumc-bumerp ctttd^ 311 33- 
Firtor in Cttrmmi 141-'66; arrangement and scope of, 
146-8; comparkon with scries of subjects used in 
glasSp wall-painting, etc., 148-50; copies of, 143; 
notable omissions from types usedp 146; probable 
sourci^ drawn upon, 147^. 

Fort Lewaiguc (L of Man), Ciril War earthw orks at, tj. 
Pusirichi or Sondtrshsusen aeoLipile, 3^-5; derivadon of 
wordp 32, 46, 

Qalaw'un^ Sultan, inscriptions recording repair work to 
Damascus ddiences^ 65, 74 - 

Qatiduh akCaviTip Sultan^ Inscriptions of^ 75^ 76, 82 p 89. 
Quartx implements found in Morar, 109-13, 120, 125. 


kabe, M. F,p on Sondcishausen Pnstrich* cited, 33, 33. 
Reading (Eerk£,]t aeolipile from Henley in Museum at, 

38. 

Ragkn, FitzRoy* afterwards isi Lord, Cattle Rushen 
restored by^ ao, sr, 

Reginald. King of Man, 4; additions to Castle Rushen 

by, 7. 

Rental procedure, local customs attached to, 38. 
Resurrecuon of the Dead, \ised as type in (n Car¬ 
mine and companion scenes (evil), 162 (cniKvii), 166. 
Rigby, Amnitage: Castle Ratlten by, dted^ t, 3, 6, 8, to, 
ti; Casdc Rushen restored by* 20, ai* 22* 


Risga (Loch Sunart) (Argyll); Obanian station on, 115- 
28; antler (red-deer) irnptunicnts^ 115, 123* 123; 
bone implements, 115* 120-5 ‘ cup-and-nng mark¬ 
ings, 128 ; fishing gear (barWd bone-points) ftnm, 
123; dint and quartz implements^ 115,117-20; atom; 
limpet-hammers from^ 125-6, 

AnimHl remains itb; Ikt of aquatic birdS:, 116; fish 
remains, 116 ; sheik found on^ it6. 

Kosminip Ambrogb, architect of St. Oswald's churcht 
Ros^reuip i8r* 

Rossi ^ Domenico, architect of B. Eustachio^ Venice, 167* 
^Rough Bounds^ see Morar. 

Rough Island. Btrangford Lough (go. Down), fish-tad 
scraper from, 118. 

Rovercto (Tyrol)* churches of St. Thomas and Bt+ 
Barbara demolished and succeeded by church of 
Bt. O&w'aldi 181. 

Rudba’n Achaidh Mb6ir {Inverness)* occupation site, 
108. 109-iS, 136. 137-^- 
Rudhkn Dunain, see Skye, 

Rushall {Stafh$.}p ancient custom associated with rental 
procedure^ 38. 

Rtishen^ see Castle Rushen. 

Russta, B., brooches from, 196-8, 

Bt+ Oswald (Tyrol), hamlet of* 190 a. 

Sakrau (Silesia), '"Gothic* brooches from, 211. 

Bakdin, Citadel of Damascus strengthened by^ 60, 87; 
inscription of, 60. 

Sanna Bay (Arg>]!), prehistoric remains fromi 128-9, 
Sarmatac, nugrations of, 203* 204+ 211. 

Saul* see Patil, Bt. 

Bauris (N. Italy)* cult of St. Oswald at, and place of piU 
grimage, 174-9; relic of St* Oswald at, 175^ 190, 
Sauvaget^ M., on Citadel of Damasciis^ cited throughout, 
59^6. 

Bebmidtp Wilhelm* on etnve for healing w-aicr, cited, 31. 
SdJly, Isles of : Star Caatband Harry 's Walk, 16; rcsia- 
tance and ultimate surrender during Civil War,, 17. 
Scott, Sir Lindsay, excavation, at Rudhkn Dunain, Skye^ 
^ 3 ^- 

Scroop* Sir William Ic, I. of Alan sold to, iK 
Sebastkrip St., statue of, at Venice^ 167. 

Shelk^ list of those found at Rwga (Argyll), it6, 
Sbew'alton (Ayrshim), microlithtc arrow-head from, 132. 
SiddtnghauAcn (Westphalia), record of seolipib at, 43-4- 
Bkyc, Isle of, bloodstone and quartz impbmenis and 
l»eakerware found at Rudh’sm Dunain* 136; impb- 
menta from Bronze Age calrtis at Tote* Skeatwi^ 
136* 

Boi$son2 (Aiane), relic of St. Osw^ald at, 193. 
Sondershausen Cnstle (Schwarzenburg-Sondershau^en), 
bronze aeolipib from the Rotenburg now in, 31-5; 
lee nisQ under Aeolipiles, 

Spain, relics of Germanic culture in, 20S, 209, 

Stanley: 

Edward, 3rd Earl of Derby, 1 . of Mon held by, 14. 

James, Lord Strange, afterwards 7th Earl of Derby, 
L of Man ruled by, 16. 

James, 10th Earl of Derby, bdl inscribed with name 
of* 21. 
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Sir John (J. E4t4)» I. of grantcf! to, CJh 

WilliaiTif 6th Earl of Eferhy, L of \!an granted to+ i6. 
Star Castle (Istis of Scilly)^ i6. 

Stephen, St.T Stoning of, its t^'po in Pktor itt Cor- 
mn^ and companion SMCenes rmtn cither &t>uticca 
(exxtii)^ 164, 

Stirling (co* Stirling)^ antler tools and remains of whale 
from netghhourhood of| 106-7, *^3- 
Stone Ifiduatry from Morar, Aiwrdjcenahire, 103-55^, 
Straabourg (Alsace), ^Gothiq^ brooch from, 307* 
Subcibeh^ Crusader towers ai+ 63* 

Szabadbattjan (Hungary), "Gothic^ brooches from^ 
196 jr., t99_ 

Szildjrv Somlyd (liuugarylt brooches from hoaid at, 
1^, 20Qf 2d&t 2 to,. 211 . 

Tai [K£. Italy), St, f^wald represented in altar-piece 
at, 178. 

Tamerlane, conquest of Damascue by, 74* 84, 
Tamw'orth (Wanvicks,), Henley acirdlpUe lurmerly at 
Amington HaU, 58, 39, 41. 

Tanseli (Tyrol), painting of St. Oswald on w'all of house 
at, 187. 

Taufers (Tyrol )g St* Oswald represented in freaeo in 
church of St. John at, 187. 

Ternies (Soria)j 'Gothic’ brooch from, ao^, 

Tiepolo: Dorrkenico, picture of Si^ Oswald at hterlcngo 

Gio^'anni Battlfita, picture of St_ Maximum and St. Os¬ 
wald by, 170. 

Tolmeststo, Gianfresco da, paintings in St. Fbrian's 
church, Fnmi, hy^ 

ToitOM (Spain), cattle, doubb-parapetE, 74 w. 

Treviso (Itaiv)» S. Leonardo, cult of St. OsI\'ald In 
church of, 171. 

Trim Ciistk (co. 6. 

Trinity, Revelation of the, used as ty^pc in Pkior mi Car^ 
mfW(x?cviii), 154. 

Triptychs, wooden, 178, s86, 

TriveUini, Francesco, picture of St. Oswuld by, 183^ 
Tschirland {Tyrol)^ church of St. Oswald ai, 187, 189^ 
I'yrrcl, Sir Hugh, Castk Rushen defended by, it^ 

Udine (Italy)^ picture of St. Oaw'aid in church of S. Val- 
etidnOi 175; statue of St. Oswald in chtirch at S. 
Osvaldo, 173* 

Uist, South (Hehridea), flint implements fmm Dali- 
hurgh, 136. 

Untcrbeighcr: 

Christopher^ picture of St* Oswald by^ t8i. 

Fmnx* altar-ptecc at Kaalclmt by, 184. 
Unicrsiebenbrunn (Austria), giuvc-find fmm, 200, 203, 
208, 209. 


Zli) 

Valtoft, Uig (Lewia), artifudu from hut-cirelcs at, 137^ 
quartz serapera from, 113. 

Vandala: ^Gotliic^ bmoches Attributed to, areas 

of \Vc5lcm Europe occupied by, 206 £ purt^of Eaat 
Hungary occupi^ by, ^01-^3, 205; brooches im- 
porti^ to Caul by, 206: Pannonia occupied by, 203; 
migrstjons of, 201, 305, iii-u. 

Varese^ Lago di [K. Italy), "Gothic* brooches from, an. 
Vecellio, Cesarc^ altar-piece al Tai by, 178, 

Venice (Italy); Acca-demia, picture in^ wrongly described 
as of St* Oswald, 169-70* Mugeo Corner, metal 
head fire-blower io, 48, 491 olfice-bDuk of 1790 in, 
169. S, Eustachio (S* Stae)^ architect and sculptors 
employed at, 167; cult of St. 0 $wald at, 167-9; 
titfltnes of St. Peter and St. Paul replaced by St, 
Oswald and St* Sebastian, 167* S. Silvestro, cult of 
St. Oswald at, 169. 

Vemon, W- F., on *jAck of Hilton ^ died, 33' Jack of 
Hilton exhibited by, 36. 

Verona, San Zeno, bronze doors at* 43- 
Vkcnxa (lialy)^ S. Maria dtgU Angdi^ altar of St* Os¬ 
wald at* 171-^3. 

Victoria and All>crt Museum: medieval earthenware and 
glas& ve3^leU of klamic origin in, 52-3- 
Vienna, bronze fire-blow ing image of woman formerly in 
HofmuKum, 42* 47* 

Villafantana (Italy), "Gothic^ brooch from, 207- 
Virgil Solis, aeolipik illustrated by, 34-5, 

Viaigotb or Vandal, t95“2I2. 

ViBigottei admission to Roman Empire, 201; migmtiom 
of^ 201, 2TO. 

Vitruvius on neolipile^* cited, 27* 28* 31, 33, 35. 

Walmsley, W.* w Latham, Capi, 

Waltliam * 4 hbey (Essex)^ copy of /Vrlor in Carmine from, 

Warkw'ortb CaBtIc (Northumberland)* 13, 

Way, Albert, on aeoljplles* cited, 33. 

Wcineck family, St* fJswald patron nf, 189. 

Weingarten (Sw'ahia); cult of Su O&wnid al mon^ten,' of, 
tSS-g, 191. 

Wclf, Bavarian family of, 18S, 189* 

Whale, rcmalna of, round Stirlings 106, 123. 

WiLkins, John, Bp. on acolipiles* dted, 28* 50, 
VVolkcUEtcin^ Oswald von, chapel of St^ Oaw-ald founded 
by, 1 & 4 - 5 - 

Woodcroft, Bcnnet, on aealipjles, dted. 30, 31. 
A\ofCcstcr Cathedral Library.^ Pkiaj in Carmine for¬ 
merly in, 143. 

Zeddam (Holland), drdicaiion W St. Osswald at^ 194. 
Zemzcm, Saenrd well of, 97^ 98. 

Zug (Switzerland)^ St. Oswald on coin from, 175. 
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